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O the New Yorkers in a body de- 
sert their city, and spend the 
summer down here, yachting ?” 
asked a European of an Ameri- 
can passenger on board an in- 
coming steamship, as he gazed 
in astonishment at the hundreds 
of flying sails scattered like 

whitecaps over the broad blue waters of the Lower 
Bay, one sunny afternoon last July. 

Well, New York is a large and—despite the 
census showing—populous port ; and if it is not 
inhabited by yachtsmen exclusively, the propor- 
tion of these latter is certainly large enough to 
justify its old traditions of Dutch amphibian an- 
cestry and sporting blood. 

The year 1844, which marked the begirfning of 
the most important era in the history of American 
shipbuilding, opened also the first chapter in the 
history of American yachting. Up to that time 
there had been no regular yachting organization 
in this country, although the schooner-yacht 
Hornet had a reputation dating from 1819, and 
about 1838, after the Wave beat the Sylph in a 
thrash to windward off Nantucket, several saucy 
little craft, such as the Breeze, Raven and Dream, 
had flown into notoriety. In 1844, in the cabin 
of the schooner Gimcrack, lying in New York 
harbor, the New York Yacht Club was organized 
and founded, with a membership of nine yachts- 
men and the same number of yachts. The Cyg- 
net was the winner of the first regular regatta in 








America, sailed July 17th, 1845. ‘* All the yachts 
of that period,” Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin tells us, 
in his painstaking study of the “‘ Evolution of the 
American Yacht,” “had a strong rake to the 
masts. Their canvas was confined to lower sails, 
excepting sometimes a small jib-headed main gaff- 
topsail in the schooners. The head of these sails 
had very little slant, being about parallel with 
the booms.” Robert Livingston Stevens, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., designed the historic sloop-yacht 
Maria, in 1844, and her model has since then 
been generally followed by small centreboard 
sloops in New York waters. The Maria had a 
double centreboard, a feature of particular sig- 
nificance at that period ; for, although the prin- 
ciple of the centreboard had been previously dis- 
covered and used by a Captain Schank, of the 
British Navy, its development and general adop- 
tion in our waters makes it practically an Amer- 
ican invention. 

George Steers—a name immortal in the annals 
of yachting—combined and harmonized the vari- 
ous ideas of his time into the type which has been 
followed, with slight modifications, in most Amer- 
ican yachts since 1852. He designed, for Com- 
modore John OC. Stevens, one of the founders of 
the New York Yacht Club, the schooner-yacht 
America, which carried off the celebrated trophy 
of the Queen’s Cup, in the great race at Cowes, 
England, in 1851. The America was originally 
undersparred, with raking masts, and was rigged 
like other American schooner yachts of the time, 
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with main and fore sails, a single jib whose foot 
was laced to a boom, and a small main gaff-top- 
sail. Modified in accordance with a later fashion, 
she now carries two topmasts and jib boom, and 
has less rake to her masts. 

Meanwhile, as the splendid sport waxed in im- 
portance, the original New York Yacht Club 
flourished and grew, and in time saw the birth, 
one after another, of the half-dozen younger or- 
ganizations which, in these days, keep the waters 
gay with white wings, and by their enthusiastic 
competition aid in the evolution of that marvel- 
ous, lifelike creation, the racing yacht. Outside 
of New York, there were also the Boston Yacht 
Club, organized in 1865; the Eastern Yacht 
Club, in 1870; the New Jersey, in 1871—+this 
club occupies the old Elysian Fields headquar- 
ters’; and farther back than these, the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club, in 1858, and the Jersey City Yacht 
Club, in 1859. 

“‘The regattas of the New York Yacht Club 
were indeed events of more than usual import- 
ance. Announcements were eagerly expected, 
and on the racing days the shores at Hoboken, 
Staten Island and the Narrows, in the vicinity of 
Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton, were lined with 
people watching the fleet as they sailed away down 
the bay, and waiting their return. Business men 
quictly made up their accounts the day before 
the regattas, and studied the nautical almanac as 
closely as they did the figures in their daybooks 
and ledgers ; for New York had started out upon 
a yachting history, and the racing days were holi- 
days with many people.” 

The removal of the club, in 1868, from its old 
quarters in Hoboken to Clifton, Staten Island, 
gave it still a new impetus ; but the New York 
yachtsmen pined for a city home, and in 1871 
their flag was raised at the Twenty-sixth Street 
corner of Madison Avenue, again to be moved, in 
1884, to its present quarters at No. 67. 

The New York Yacht Club has to-day 700 
members, and a splendid fleet of steamers and 
sailing yachts. Its principal officers are: EI- 
bridge T. Gerry, commodore ; Edwin D. Morgan, 
vice commodore; W. Butler Duncan, Jr., rear 
commodore ; J.V. 8. Odie, secretary, and F.W. J. 
Hurst, treasurer. 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club, originally organized 
in 1858, was incorporated in 1864. Not a few of 
the members of the New York went into it, and 
Mr. Jacob Voorhis, Jr., became its commodore 
about 68. The club is still one of Brooklyn’s 
cherished institutions, its present commodore be- 
ing Mr. B. F. Sutton. 

An offshoot of the Brooklyn is the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, chartered in 1865, and delightfully 


quartered at Bay Ridge. Commodore Vermilye 
for 1882 and 1883; Hogins for 1885 and 1886; 
Swan for 1887, and Marcellus for 1888, established 
reputations as hard-working, good yachtsmen ; 
and Commodore Newbury D. Lawton sails his 
Chispa on principles of combined speed and com- 
fort. David Banks is vice commodore; James 
Weir, Jr., rear commodore ; George H. Church, 
secretary; and H. C. Wintringham, treasurer. 
The boats on the Atlantic’s list include most of 
the noted racers, from the Shamrock, sailed by 
Mr. Maxwell, to the 7itania, handled by Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin, and such schooners as Mr. Fish’s 
Grayling, Mr. Hovey’s Fortuna, Mr. Winslow’s 
Agnes, Mr. Stuyvesant’s Hildegard and Mr. 
Brooks’s Montauk are on the register. The 
cruises of the Atlantic are events of the season at 
New London, Newport, and other yachting cen- 
tres on Long Island Sound. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian flag is displayed 
in front of the club’s well-known house in East 
Thirty-second Street, New York city. This or- 
ganization dates from 1871, and was incorporated 
in 1887. It maintains a kind of summer school 
for amateur yachtsmen, within a stone’s throw of 
Fifth Avenue, and has a very interesting model 
room. But the Seawanhaka has plenty of real 
sailors, whose prowess is known on Bay and 
Sound. They.are believers in the cutter type of 
boat, not, however, to the extent of a nonrecog- 
nition of the centreboard, or the boat with beam 
enough to be comfortable and spacious. Commo- 
dore H. B. Hill sails the Miranda ; Vice Commo- 
Ralph N. Ellis, the Jroguois ; and Rear Com- 
modore Henry Stanton, the Vandal. Mr. Leon 
I’. d’Ormieulx is the secretary, and Mr. Walter C. 
Hubbard, treasurer. 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club has its home on 
Echo Island, up the Sound. Its hospitable club- 
house stands facing the southeastern view of the 
broad water which separates Long Island from 
New York. Echo Bay is a renowned resort for 
yachtsmen. The New Rochelle Club was organ- 
ized in 1885. To-day its fleet makes a fine show- 
ing, and its regattas have a list of entries which 
come from the Atlantic, the Larchmont, the Sea- 
wanhaka, and even from the New York, when 
the races are sailed over the club course from Ex- 
ecution to Matinicock Point, thence to Captain’s 
Island, and return. The situation of the club- 
house is such that with the aid of an opera glass a 
view of the racing may be had from start to finish. 
The officers for the present year are: John F. 
Black, vice commodore ; Frederick M. Hausling, 
rear commodore ; Dr, R. Condit Eddy, secretary ; 
and Mr. F, T. Youngs, treasurer. 

The wealthy Horseshoe Harbor Ciub, said to 
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FRESHING UP THE RIGGING. 

be burdened with the largest income of any yacht 
club in the country, occupies a cozy house in the 
cove below Larchmont’s Pagoda Point. The 
Larchmont Yacht Club is under obligation to the 
Horseshoe Harbor folks for occupying its home- 
tead in a dignified manner ; for in the boathouse 











BENDING SAIL. 


in Horseshoe Harbor the Larchmont Yacht 
Club was organized in 1880. 

Early in the season of 1888 a few public- 
spirited yachtsmen who had cast admiring 
eyes upon the boathouse which the Larch- 
mont Club had occupied decided that there 
was room for a new club without unneigh- 
borly jealousies. ‘They accordingly secured 
possession of the premises, adopted their 
blue flag with the horseshoe upon it, en- 
rolled members, put up a neat sign and a 
gate to the runway where the boats were 
lying, and the companionship strengthened 
with success. Mr. Charles A. Singer is the 
president ; Mr. John R. Hull, secretary ; 
and Mr. George Murray, treasurer, of the 
Ilorseshoe Harbor. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club started upon 
its popular and brilliant career in June, 
1880, officered by F. C. Fleming, commo- 
dore ; W. C. France, Jr., vice commodore ; 
J. L. Flint, rear commodore ; Frederick W. 

Flint, secretary and treasurer; and W. 8. Alley, 
measurer. Mr. Charles E. Jenkins became the sec- 
ond commodore, holding office for several terms, 


and at the regattas given by the club some smart 


boats were entered and were well sailed. The ad- 
vantages of the Sound began to be more and more 
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appreciated, and just before the club was two 
years old it moved into a larger house. In 1884 
the Larchmont again grew restless in its quarters, 
and at a rental of $5,000 per year they moved the 
club into what was known as the Shepard prop- 
erty, from which, after incorporation at the close 
of 1886, they made preparations for removal in 










rey, who takes pride in his flagship, the Daphne, 
finds an officer worth appreciating in Vice Com- 
modore Joseph H. Sterling, who sails the beauti- 
ful schooner Leona. Rear Commodore David 
Irwin Jackson, Secretary Charles A. Singer and 
Treasurer William Murray are a strong trio. 
The blue and white burgee of the Larchmont 
floats over a fleet which includes the cup defender 
Columbia, owned by Henry M. Flagler; the Con- 
stellation, owned by E. D. Morgan ; the dear old 
Dauntless, owned by Caldwell H. Colt; the 
Fortuna, owned by Henry 8. Hovey ; the Sachem, 
owned by William Arnold ; and numbers in its 
sloops and cutters such boats as the Bedouin, 


THE ‘* AMERIOA’s” VICTORY, avausT 22p, 1851. 


1887. The Hoboken Turtle Club subsequently 
purchased the property. The present quarters 
of the Larchmont are now upon what was known 
as the Carver House and property, for which 
$100,000 was paid, the title being acquired in 
April, 1887, and at least $50,000 has been ex- 
pended on house and grounds since then. 

The Larchmont has had, and still retains, some 
officers of fine talent and energy. Augustin Mon- 
roe, its third commodore, and now chairman of 
the house committee, is one; W. 8. Alley suc- 
ceeded him as commodore ; and Commodore Low- 


Banshee, Clara, Shamrock, Nymph, Pappoose, 
Schemer, Liris and Titania, together with a 
fleet of steamers among the best in American 
waters. 

The American Yacht Club, incorporated in 
1883, announced its object to be the production 
of social recreation in yachting and the encour- 
agement of yacht building, especially with regard 
to the development of steam yachting. The 
sponsors for this organization were George 8. 
Scott, Cornelius F. Timpson, Jay Gould, Henry 
A. Taylor, James 3B. Houston, Washington E. 
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Connor, William B. Dowd, William P. Clyde, 
George J. Gould, Rufus Hatch, Alfred de Cor- 
dova, Christopher Meyer, Thomas C. Platt, Jesse 
R. Grant and Frank R. Lawrence. 

To concentrate the steam-yachting interest, and 
to give it a permanency that should excite com- 
petition and secure the best results, the American 
Yacht Club started in with Mr. George 8. Scott’s 
Viking as the flagship, and a list of members and 
enrollment of boats that made it worthy of its de- 
clared intentions. 

Its success during the first three years of its ex- 
istence exceeded the anticipations of its founders, 
and its officers and trustees secured the Wain- 
wright property at Milton Point, on Long Island 
Sound, near Rye. 

The splendid clubhouse which they have built 
there is within an hour’s ride from the Grand 
Central Depot, and with easy communication 
from either Harrison or Rye Station. The im- 
provements made and yet to be made since the 
clubhouse and dock were built in 1888 show 
rapid advancement in the realization of the proj- 
ects of the organization, which numbers in its 
list of ships the finest fleet of steam pleasure ves- 
sels in the world. 

Having cast a comprehensive glance at the his- 


tory and make-up of the principal clubs herea- 
bouts,* we may appropriately recall the greatest 


event, or series of events, in the history of Amer- 
ican yachting since the America’s victory in 1851 
—that is, the races in New York for the Queen’s 
Cup in 1885, 1886 and 1887. ‘‘ Never in the his- 
tory of yachting,” says Mr. Benjamin, ‘‘ had such 
popular interest in aquatic sports been displayed 
to such a degree as in these races, especially the 
first one between the Genesta and the Puritan ; 
never did the public turr. out in such numbers 
and with such enthusiasm to witness a sailing 
contest ; never was such munificence displayed 
by capitalists in preparing for such races, no 
less than five sloops of the largest size being 
built expressly for the purpose of protecting the 
cup.” 

These remarkable races are matters of contem- 
porary history, and have been recounted, as well 
as illustrated, in the pages of FRANK LESLIE’s 
PopuLaR MontTuLy. For the sake of complete- 
ness, however, it may not be amiss to recall here 
the fact that on seven different occasions, in the 
last twenty years, English yachts have come to 
New York in unsuccessful quest of the famous 


* The facts, ete., in this brief summary are derived 
mainly from the elaborate historical sketch, by ‘‘ C. C.,” 
which appeared in the New York Press, Sunday, April 
26th, 1891. 


trophy. It was contested for by the Camdria in 
1870, and defended by the Magic ; by the Livo- 
nia in 1871, and defended by the Columdia and 
the Sappho; by the Countess of Dufferin in 
1876, and defended by the Madeleine; by the 
Atalanta in 1881, and defended by the Mischief ; 
by the Genesta in 1885, and defended by the 
Puritan ; by the Galatea in 1886, and defended 
by the Mayflower ; and in 1887 by the Thistle, 
and defended by the Volunteer. 

It was in connection with the last three of these 
races for the America’s Cup that the name of 
Edward Burgess came into prominent notice, and 
finally to triumphant fame. Burgess was a young 
Bostonian, who, after graduation from Harvard 
with the Class of *71, occupied a position there 
as instructor in entomology. He had no thought 
then of turning his love of yachting to a business 
end; but in 1881 he had to give up work on ac- 
count of his health. It was while seeking health 
and pleasure that Mr. Burgess hit upon yacht 
designing as a business. He began to study the 
art in earnest, and was encouraged in his work 
by his father’s friend, General C. J. Paine, who, 
although not much of a yachtsman at that time 
in the eyes of the public, was a great lover of the 
sport, and a keen business man. 

This combination of General Paine and Edward 
Burgess gave to American yachting a distinctive 
characteristic which it may never again possess. 
In the Puritan Mr. Burgess made a bold depart- 
ure from the old skimming-dish type of yacht. 
Instead of blunt ends, inside ballast, no shape, 
no head room, and small sails, appeared the out- 
side ballast, shapely hull and large sail spreads, 
which make the fleet in this country to-day ahead 
of those of all other countries combined. Mr. 
Burgess set a pace in the development of the 
American model which he only could hold until 
within the last two or three years. He made bold 
strides in the way of utilizing power in hull to 
carry canvas, and always maintained that a roomy 
boat, wide enough to give comfortable deck room, 
and sails to drive her, is a much better type of 
yacht than a narrow, deep vessel with a small 
spread of canvas. Until convinced, two years 
ago, that in the smaller classes a keel boat gives 
greater opportunities for speed, he advocated 
centreboard boats on account of the shallow water 
in American harbors, but as racing has been nar- 
rowing down to a contest of science for a margin 
of seconds, Mr. Burgess has merely tried to em- 
body in his designs the features shown by the 
experience of himself and others to produce speed. 
He was original and thoroughly American in his 
belief in sail-carrying power of hull. He was a 
copyist to the extent of frankly admitting the 
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value for racing of the construction of Gardner 
and form of Fife. He taught the world lessons 
in big sail spreads and how to handle them, and 
at the time of his death (in July last) was himself 
experimenting with construction and form. 

A complete history of Mr. Burgess’s career in 
yacht designing would take much more space 
than is at our disposal here. During the three 
last “international years,” 1885, 1886 and 1887, 
he designed many boats, but the Puritan, May- 
flower and Volunteer were, of course, the most 
conspicuous. In 1888 he started the 40-foot class, 
and in 1880 was defeated by Fife’s} Minerva. 
Last year the Burgess boat Gossoon got away from 
the Minerva, so that in the 40-foot class Mr. Bur- 
gess was champion. In the 90-foot class of schoon- 
ers the Merlin led the class last year, and the 65- 
footer Quickstep is queen of schooners of her size. 
E. D. Morgan’s big steel schooner Constellation is 
among the largest of the Burgess boats. She is 
106 feet on the water line. Mr. Burgess’s other 
productions included the Sachem, Titania, Pap- 
poose, Baboon, Nymph, Wraith, Sprite, Saladin, 
Fancy, Saracen, Hawk, Rosalind, Chiquita, Mar- 
guerite, Oweene, Sayonara, Beatriz, Mineola, as 
well as the steam yachts Shearwater, Wild Duck, 
Unquowa, Jathniel, Sapphire, and the well- 
known fishermen Carrie EZ. Phillips, Nellie Dixon 
and. Fredonia. 

Only a few days before his death Mr. Burgess’s 
new 46-foot yachts’ Mineola and Sayonara were 
beaten by a new and strange-shapen wonder 
named the G@loriana, the latest production of 
the famous Herreshoffs, of Bristol, R. I. These 
two brothers, John B. and Nathaniel Herreshoff, 
are respectively President and Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent and Designer of the Herre- 
shoff Manufacturing Company of Bristol. John, 
the elder brother, has been totally blind since his 
fifteenth year; yet he has built some of the most 
remarkable boats that sail in American waters. 

Instead of studying the grace and strength of 
lines by the eye, the matter became to Herreshoff 
a more abstract study, a mental calculation. He 
had the task before him of carrying in his mind 
the models he worked upon. The objects he had 
seen with his eyes in the first fifteen years of his 
life he could summon up into his mind again. 
Under the enforced habit of mental activity, 
without the interruption and suggestion of out- 
side objects, his mind grew to be one of remark- 
able concentration and acuteness. He became 
able, for instance, to set up before himself, from 
a careful description, a piece of machinery, and 
to explain its workings and its faults. His sense 
of touch developed to a wonderful sensitiveness, 
too. He learned to recognize the power of lines 


by rubbing his fingers slowly over a marble, and 
how well he succeeded in finding the good and 
discarding the bad has been shown by many a 
craft built in the early days of his business which 
made a record on the Narragansett like the old 
Qui Vive, for several years the fastest boat on the 
coast, and the Sadie, a 52-foot sloop. 

It was not until after 1873, when Nathaniel 
Herreshoff became interested with his brother, 
that the Herreshoff steam vessels made their ap- 
pearance. Mr. John Herreshoff had been think- 
ing over the coil-boiler idea for some time, and 
when it was applied to steam craft it was so suc- 
cessful that the building of sailing vessels was 
immediately abandoned. The industry at once 
jumped into prominence, and the shops were used 
for making every part of the vessel. 

Mr. Nathaniel Herreshoff, who is not blind, is 
the designer. He works out the models, makes 
his calculations, ete. Mr. John may run his hands 
over the model, hear the measurements read, and 
make suggestions. The beauty and effectiveness 
of the Herreshoff models are thus due, in their 
conception, almost wholly to the two brothers. 
But there are experienced men in every branch 
of the business to take them up and develop them 
into the much-admired Herreshoff yachts. 

The latest triumph of the Herreshoffs is a sail- 
ing yacht, the redoubtable 46-foot sloop Gloriana, 
which has won every race she has entered since 
she was launched last June, and has set a pace 
that only the genius of a Burgess or a Herreshoff 
will be able to follow. Independently of her 
achievements, everything about the Gloriana is 
noveland striking. Her sail plan, model, and form 
above water, all are unlike those of the other new 
46-footers of the season. On a water-line length 
of less than 46 feet the,new boat is within an 
inch or two of 70 feet over all. This is about 
8 feet longer on deck than her competitors in the 
same class. This overhang of 24 feet is gained 
by an increase partly at each end, but mostly for- 
ward. The new boat has no curve at the forefoot 
at all, but, instead, the line of the keel is carried 
straight up till it meets the curve of the deck. 
This naturally gives a long overhang forward, 
probably not far from 11 feet. Aft, the counter 
is carried out much longer and finer than in any 
of the other 46-footers, and about 13 feet would 
be the amount of the after overhang. Most un- 
expected is the shape of the new cutter. All the 
other designers in this class—Burgess, Fife, Paine 
and Wintringham—seem to have approximately 
the same idea of form, but Herreshoff is on quite 
another tack. No one can accuse the Herreshoffs 
of imitating anybody in their design. The load 
water line is carried forward very full, and looks 
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ters, so that there is a free delivery of 
the water coming up from underneath. 
The yacht has a sternpost set with a 
moderate rake, something under 40 de- 
grees, 

Unlike her competitors, this yacht 
rockers up a little at the heel, her 
deepest point being several feet forward 
The lead 


keel extends from the heel of the stern- 
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MAKING A HOLLOW SPAR. 


quite blunt. It has no hollow at all, but, on the 
contrary, is quite convex clear up to the stem. 
Aft also the water line is carried back full, and 
turns in quick at the quarter with what looks 
like a hard turn. The fullness at the bow is car- 
ried up above the water line, and the frames of 
the forward overhang are quite rounding. 
In reply to some surprise 


post forward, between 27 and 28 feet. 
It is cast very thick, and the weight is 
kept as low as in any of the new boats. 
Forward the keel rises, giving a good 
depth to the boat forward, but with no 
perceptible turn of the forefoot into 
the peculiar overhang described above. 
This midship section of the new boat 
is an easy one. Its widest point is at 
the deck, and the topside is pretty flat. 
There is no tumble home, but not much 
flare. Below the water line the curve 
falls away in an easy bilge, with no very hard 
turn at the garboards. 

‘She carries about 234 tons of ballast,” said 
Mr. Herreshoff, talking to a visitor at Bristol, be- 
fore the Gloriana was launched. ‘‘ Her frames 
are all steel from stemhead to taffrail, and of 
course all the deck beamssare steel. Tho steel 





expressed at the hard curves - 
of the load water line, Mr. 
I[erreshoff said: ‘ That 
makes very little difference. 
The water doesn’t go that 
way. Look at the diago- 
nals.” With this explanation 
it was easy to see the principle 
upon which the boat was de- 
signed. The diagonals show- 
ed beautiful, easy curves, and 
it was the effort to make these 
lines easy which produced the 
hard-looking water line. All 
the other designers lay a great 
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deal of stress on the shape of 
the load water line, but Mr. 
Herreshoff believes that most 
of the water displaced goes 
underneath the boat, and not 
around the sides; hence his 
desire to make those lines 
easy, which, he thinks, regu- 
lates the course of the dis- 
placed water. 
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The new cutter is well cut 
away underneath the quar- 


SMOOTHING THE BOTTOM, 
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frames are 1} by 1}, spaced 16 inches apart on 
centres. Jer planking is all hard pine 1% inches 
in thickness. The lower courses are single, but 


about three-fourths of the planking is double, 
both layers being laid fore and aft, the inner 
course being $ inch, and the other § inch. 
the fastenings are copper. 


All 
Two wide diagonal 
plates on each side, extending from deck to keel, 
strengthen the construction, tying the frames to- 
gether, and doing away with bilge stringers. One 
of these starts in 
the wake of the 
rigging, and the 
other just for- 
ward of the run- 
ner plates. Four 
wide steel plates 
radiate from the 
partner’s mast, 
and extend diag- 
onally to the rail, 
strengthening the 
deck to hold the 
great strains at 
the mast. Steel 
knees tie the 
frames and the 
deck beams to- 
gether, and stecl 
floor timbers sc- 
cure each pair of 
frames at the keel, 
with a strengthen- 
ing piece extend- 
ing well up the 
side. Along the 
frame the deck 
planking will be 
white pine, about 
1} inches thick, 
covered with can- 
vas to prevent any 
possible leakage.” 

With regard to 
the sail plan, Mr. 
Ilerreshoff said: ‘‘As I remember it now, the 
main beam is cither 56 or 57 feet long, and the 
gaff is 36 fect. The mast is 59 feet over all. We 
have gone in for a lower rig than the others, and 
perhaps stretched out longer fore and aft. I am 
told that some of the new 46-footers have the 
mast placed forward of a point one-third the water- 
line length from the stern. If this is true, our 
mast is further aft than theirs. Our fore topsail 
will be long on the foot, but not so long as the 
distance between the mast and overhang, as the 
gammon will not go out clear to the end. Still it 
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will be a broad foresail and a small jib compared 
with the others, as we shall have a short bowsprit 
outboard. Our sails will be low in the hoist, but 
what we lack there we shall make up in topsails. 
From what I learn I should place our boat as 
somewhere between the extremes of the new ones 
in power. I figured her sail plans roughly by the 
New York rule, and, as I remember, it came 
somewhere about 3,900 square feet.” 
The Gloriana’s performances during the pres- 
ent season are 
familiar to all 
newspaper read- 
ers. Among the 
most sensational 
were those of the 
week of June 
14-20. On Tues- 
day of that week, 
at the Atlantic 
Yacht Club’s Re- 
gatta, in a smooth 
and light 
breeze, she gave a 
telling defeat to 
the 46-footers 
Mineola, Nau- 
tilus and Jessica. 
The Thursday fol- 
lowing, when at 
the New York 
Yacht Club’s Re- 
gatta, the com- 
petitors met in 
rough weather, 
the G@loriana on 
elapsed time, over 
a 26-mile course, 
beat the Fife boat 
Jessica 11 minutes 
21 seconds, and 
the Nautilus, de- 
signed by Win- 
tringham, 14 min- 
utes 18 seconds. 
Of course it is impossible to predict, at this 
writing, what may happen to the Gloriana before 
the end of this memorable season, in view of the 
many new and formidable 46-footers that are out 
after her laurels. But she has already achieved 
enough to make it clear that Mr. Morgan pos- 
sesses in her a phenomenal boat, and one which 
cannot fail to permanently affect the type of the 
American yacht of the future. 

As to the national type of yacht, Mr. Benja- 
min has pointed out that there is no distinctly 
English type of yacht model. ‘ The cutter rig 
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is not essentially English ; it is as much French, 
and has changed but little since the year 1800. 
But as regards the hull, the English yacht de- 
signers have varied far more in fifty years than 
the American designers. The so-called cod’s-head 
and mackerel-tail model, broad in the eyes, with 
great beam and short entrance, was only gradu- 
ally abandoned when the Mosquito, in 1847, by a 
long, hollow entrance showed not only a new de- 
parture, but a borrowing of hints both from the 
Swedish pilot boats and the Japanese rowboats. 
The Titania, designed by Scott Russell, with a 
slightly rockered keel rising toward the bow, in- 
creased sheer and beam carried aft, showed still 
further modification. All this time the beam of 
the English yacht was but little less than that of 
an American vessel. The success of the America 
led to several attempts to copy her “ points.” 
Every variety of rig was adopted during that 
period, the topsail schooner, the brig, the yawl, 
the lugger, the ketch, besides that of the cutter. 

** As yacht races became more fashionable every 
avenue was sought to win prizes by keeping within 
the absurd tonnage rules and yet gaining sailing 
power. It is owing to this fact, and this fact 
alone, that the present narrow, deep, lead-keeled 
yacht of England came into being, and not in 


the least because it is really superior in all re- 
spects to the beamy American yacht, as so many 


loudly proclaim. Beam and length being alone 
taxed, and it being discovered that by lessening 
the former and increasing the latter, with great 
added draft and ballast carried low to compensate 
for loss of stability, increased sail power could be 
gained without proportionate increase of tonnage, 
the present type was gradually evolved and a class of 
deep, narrow racers produced called tonnage cheat- 
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ers. Nobody pretended at the outset that there 
was any other object in developing this extreme 
type of English yacht. Now that it has been 
found that the swiftest of the English flyers can- 
not outsail the crack American boats, and that 
the utmost limit has been reached in this direc- 
tion, a reaction has set in. The old rules have 
been abandoned, and length and sail plan are the 
factors of measurement now required by the Eng- 
lish yacht clubs, as in our clubs. It is evident 
that in a few years the proud pacers of the pres- 
ent extreme English type, nothwithstanding the 
stately beauty of some of the yachts it has pro- 
duced, will be a thing of the past. Extreme 
draft and immense keels of lead will be aban- 
doned to small yachts in which head room can 
only be obtained either by depth or a lofty trunk 
cabin. The excessive cost of clinching fifty to 
eighty tons of lead to an intricate frame expressly 
prepared for it has added greatly to the expense 
of yacht construction, a fact to be earnestly dep- 
recated as tending ultimately to retard the exten- 
sion of one of the most manly and useful of 
sports. 

“Thus we see the absurdity of much of the 
clamor which of late years has been sedulously 
raised against the American yacht. The Eng- 
lish narrow hull has been developed as a result 
of circumstances, and not necessarily because it 
was the best form; with a change in those cir- 
cumstances the type is destined to great modi- 
fication and perhaps ultimate extinction. It has 
proved of advantage in one respect by stimulating 
a revival of interest in sail yachts and the produc- 
tion of a number of ships by our leading designers 
which have presented the finest combination of 
advantages the world has yet seen.” 
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THE publication of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Jour- 
nal,” edited by David Douglas, is undoubtedly 
one of the most important literary events of re- 
cent years. Much of it, it is true, has already 
appeared in Lockhart’s classic ‘‘ Life,” but such 
portions will bear reading again, and will, more- 
over, be new to many. No end of interesting 
passages, however, were passed over by Lockhart, 
both from considerations of space and regard for 
people still living. A third category there is, of 
course, and not a small one, of passages not pub- 
lished by Lockhart, or worth publishing by any- 
body, but these are easily skipped ; and, as the 
task of selection is a delicate one, on the whole it 
is most satisfactory to have the ‘‘ Journal” as it 
was written. This is what Mr. David Douglas 
has given us, with the addition, in the notes of 
unpublished letters and reminiscences of Skene, 
Ballantyne and others, forming by no means the 
least valuable portion of the present volumes. 

The “‘ Journal” begins in November, 1825, in 
the heyday of Scott’s prosperity, and is kept up, 
with slight intermissions, down to his arrival 
in Rome, in 1832, a few months before his death. 
In the early pages Scott announces Lockhart’s 
appointment as editor of the Quarterly, and the 
alarm of Southey and some other old stagers at 
the change. ‘‘ Down comes young D’Israeli,” he 
writes, ‘‘ to Scotland, imploring Lockhart to make 
interest with my friends in London to remove 
objections, etc. I have no idea of telling all and 
sundry that my son-in-law is not a slanderer or a 
silly, thoughtless lad, although he was six or seven 
years ago engaged in some light satires.” And 
he goes on to express his sense of Lockhart’s fit- 
ness, but shows his prejudices by adding: ‘‘ He 
must learn, however, to despise petty adversaries. 
No good sportsman ought to shoot at crows ex- 
cept for some special purpose. ‘To take notice of 
such men as Hazlitt and Hunt would be to intro- 
duce them to a world which is scarce conscious 
of their existence.” Southey, too, he thought, 
might give trouble. ‘‘ Gifford cut out his middle 
joints. When John comes to use the carving 
knife I fear Dr. Southey may not be so tractable.” 
Incidentally we have some good stories of Byron: 
‘* Byron used to kick and frisk more contempt- 
uously against the literary gravity and slang than 
anyone I ever knew who had climbed so high. 
Then, it is true, I never knew anyone climb so 


*The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. From the orig- 
inal manuscript at Abbotsford. Two Vols. (Edinburgh : 
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high ; and before you despise the eminence, car- 
rying people along with you, as convinced that 
you are not playing the fox and the grapes, you 
must be at the top. Moore told me some delight- 
ful stories of him. One was that while they stood 
at the window of Byron’s Palazzo, in Venice, 
looking at a beautiful sunset, Moore was naturally 
led to say something of its beauty, when Byron 
answered in a tone that I can easily conceive, 
‘Oh ! come, d——n nie, Tom, don’t be poetical ” 
Another time, standing with Moore on the bal- 
cony of the same Palazzo, a gondola passed with 
two English gentlemen, who were easily distin- 
guished by their appearance. ‘They cast a care- 
less look at the balcony, and went on. Byron 
crossed his arms, and, half stooping over the bal- 
cony, exclaimed: ‘Ah! d n ye, if ye had 
known what two fellows you were staring at, you 
would have taken a longer look at us.” This was 
the man, quaint, capricious and playful, with all 
his immense genius. He wrote from impulse, 
never from effort ; and therefore I have always 
reckoned Burns and Byron the most genuine po- 
etical geniuses of my time, and half a century 
before me.” 

But the chief interest of the book, of course, 
attaches to the tragic and pathetic story of his 
ruin, and the unparalleled efforts he made to 
retrieve it. The failure of the publishing houses 
with whose fortunes he had imprudently involved 
himself left him liable for the enormous sum of 
£130,000, and the remainder of his life was spent 
in a struggle, at last successful, to pay off his 
gigantic debt by his literary earnings, and pre- 
serve Abbotsford for his family. This misfortune 
was the touchstone of his Character, and brought 
out all its essential nobility and beauty. It never 
occurred to him, as to so many others, to make his 
literary gifts a pretext for adopting a lower stand- 
ard in the ordinary concerns of life. Bankruptcy 
might have given him relief without dishonor, 
but that was not his view. ‘‘ For this,” he writes, 
“‘in a Court of Honor I should deserve to lose my 
spurs.” ‘‘No; if they permit me, I will be their 
vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my imagi- 
nation to find diamonds (or what may sell for 
such) to make good my engagements, not to en- 
rich myself.” 

‘© Venit illa suprema dies. My extremity is 
come. Cadell has received letters from London 
which announce the failure of Hurst & Robinson, 
so that Constable & Co. must follow, and I must 
go with poor James Ballantyne for company. I 
suppose it will involve my all. But if they leave 
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me £500, I can still make it £1,000 or £1,200 a 
year. And if they take my salaries of £1,300 and 
£300, they cannot but give me something out of 
them. I have been rash in anticipating funds to 
buy land, but then I made from £5,000 to £10,000 
a year, and land was my temptation. I think no- 
body can lose a penny—that is one comfort. Men 
will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge 
their own pride in thinking that my fall makes 
them higher, or seems so at least. I have the 
satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has 
been of advantage to many, and that some at 
least will forgive my transient wealth on account 
of the innocence of my intentions, and my real 
wish to do good to the poor. This news will 
make sad hearts at Darnick and in the cottages 
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at Abbotsford, which I do not nourish the least 
hope of preserving. It has been my Delilah, and 
so I have often termed it ; and now the recollection 
of the extensive woods I planted, and the walks I 
have formed, from which strangers must derive 
both the pleasure and profit, will excite feelings 
likely to sober my gayest moments. I have half 
resolved never to see the place again. How could 
I tread my land with such a diminished crest ? 
How live a poor, indebted man where I was once 
the wealthy, the honored ? My children are pro- 
vided ; thank God for that! I was to have gone 
there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to re- 
ceive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in 
vain. It is foolish; but the thoughts of parting 
from these dumb creatures have moved me more 


than any of the painful reflections I have put 
down. Poor things, I must get them kind mas- 
ters ; there may be yet those who, loving me, may 
love my dog because it has been mine. I must 
end this, or I shall lose the tone of mind with 
which men should meet distress. 

** Another person did not afford me all the sym- 
pathy I expected, perhaps because I seemed to 
need little support ; yet that is not her nature, 
which is generous and kind. She thinks I have 
been imprudent, trusting men so far. Perhaps 
80; but what could I do?” 

A few pages later he takes a melancholy re- 
trospect. ‘‘ What a life mine has been !—half 
educated, almost wholly neglected or left to my- 
self, stuffing my head with most nonsensical 

trash, and under- 
valued in society 
for a time by most 
of my companions, 
getting forward 
and held a bold 
and clever fellow, 
contrary to the 
opinion of all who 
thought me a mere 
dreamer, broken- 
hearted for two 
years, my heart 
handsomely pieced 
again, but the 
crack will remain 
to my dying day. 
Rich and poor 
four or five times, 
once on the verge 
of ruin, yet opened 
new sources of 
dees atin aie atten. wealth almost over- 
flowing. Now 
taken in my pitch 
of pride, and nearly winged (unless the good 
news hold) because London chooses to be in an 
uproar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a 
poor inoffensive lion like myself is pushed to the 
wall. And what is to be the end of it? God 
knows! And so ends the catechism.” 

But he is wonderfully quick to rally and re- 
cover his courage and resolution. ‘*Do you 
know,” he writes to Skene, “‘ I experience a sort 
of determined pleasure in confronting the very 
worst aspect of this sudden reverse—in standing, 
as it were, in the breach that has overthrown my 
future, and saying: ‘Here I stand, at least an 
honest man.’” The retirement in which he found 
himself suggests the following striking reflections 
on the comparative advantages of solitude and 
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THE ‘‘GLORIANA”’ ROUNDING THE SCOTLAND 
LIGHTSHIP, IN A RACE OVER THE OUT- 
SIDE COURSE, NEW YORK BAY. 


company : ‘‘ I have rarely, if ever, found 
anyone out of whom I could not extract 
amusement or edification; and were I 
obliged to account for hints afforded 
on such occasions, I should make an 
ample deduction from my inventive 
powers. Still, from the earliest time I 
can remember, I preferred the pleasure 
of being alone to waiting for visitors, 
and have often taken a bannock and a 
bit of cheese to the wood or hill to avoid 
dining with company. As I grewfrom 
boyhood to manhood I saw this would 
not do; and that to gain a place in 
men’s esteem I must mix and bustle 
with them. Pride and an excitation 
of spirits supplied the real pleasure 
which others seem to feel in society, 
and éertainly upon many occasions it 
was real, Still, if the question was 
eternal company, without the power of 


retiring within yourself, or solitary confinement 
for life, I should say, ‘Turnkey, lock the cell ? 
My life, though not without its fits of waking 
and strong exertion, has been a sort of dream, 
spent in 


‘Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.’ 
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I have worn a wishing cap, the power of which 
has been to divert present griefs by a touch of 
the wand of imagination, and gild over the future 
prospect by prospects more fair that can ever be 
realized. Somewhere it is said that this castle 
building—this wielding of the aerial trowel—is 
fatal to exertions in actual life. I cannot tell; I 
have not found it so.” 

Of course, he overwrote himself, and shortened 
his days as well, but in the next six years he 
placed £120,000 as the proceeds of his writings at 
the disposal of his creditors—a feat he might well 
consider unparalleled in literature. 

Before he consented to leave Scotland and try 
whether a visit to the sunny South might not 
lengthen his days he was reduced to a state of 
extreme debility. He still persisted in writing, 
and he was engaged upon “‘Count Robert of 
Paris” when he noted, on the 16th of March, 
1831, his daily round: ‘ Rise at a quarter before 
seven; at a quarter after nine breakfast, with 
eggs—or in the singular number, at least ; before 
breakfast private letters, etc.; after breakfast Mr. 
Laidlaw (who acted as amanuensis) comes at ten, 
and we write together till one. [ am greatly 
helped by this excellent man, who takes pains to 
write a good hand, and supplies the want of my 
own fingers as far as another person can. We 
work seriously at the task of the day till one 
o'clock, when I sometimes walk—not often, how- 
ever, having failed in strength, and suffering 
great pain even from a very short walk. Oftener 
I take the pony for an hour or two, and ride 
about the doors ; the exercise is humbling enough, 
for I require to be lifted on horseback by two serv- 
ants, and one goes with me to take care I do not 
fall off and break my bones, a catastrophe very 
likely to happen. My proud promenade @ pied 
or @ cheval, as it happens, concludes at three 
o’clock. An hour intervenes for making up my 
‘Journal’ and such light work. At four comes 
dinner—a plate of broth or soup, much con- 
demned by the doctors, a bit of plain meat, no 
liquors stronger than small beer, and so I sit 
quiet to six o’clock, when Mr. Laidlaw returns, 
and remains with me till nine, or three-quarters 
past, as it happens. Then I have a bowl of por- 
ridge and milk, which I eat with the appetite of 
a child. I forgot to say that after dinner I am 
allowed half a glass of whisky or gin made into 
weak grog. I never wish for any more, nor do I 
in my secret soul long for cigars, though once so 
fond of them. About six hours per day is good 
working, if I can keep it.” 

Five weeks later he wrote that he had been ail- 
ing for several days, having had ‘‘a distinct shock 
of paralysis affecting both my nerves and spine.” 


Notwithstanding his shattered health, he per- 
sisted in working at ‘‘Count Robert of Paris,” 
and he was shocked when his printer and pub- 
lisher told him that the last volume of it would 
never do. He thought, moreover, that their ad- 
verse opinion would coincide with that of the 
public, and he admitted that it did not differ 
greatly from his own. He wrote to please the 
public, though; when he finished “Anne of 
Geierstein,” he expressed an opinion of the pub- 
lic which was the reverse of flattering. He then 
remarks that his avowal of the carelessness he 
had shown would cause people to say: ‘‘ This ex- 
presses very little respect for the public. In fact, 
I have very little respect for that dear pudblicum 
whom I am doomed to amuse, like Goody Trash 
in ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ with rattles and ginger- 
bread ; and I should deal very uncandidly with 
those who may read my confessions were I to say 
I knew a public worth caring for, or capable of 
distinguishing the nicer beauties of composition. 
They weigh good and evil qualities by the pound. 
Get a good name and you may write trash. Get 
a bad one and you may write like Homer, without 
pleasing a single reader.” 

It was hoped that a sea voyage and a sojourn in 
Italy might alleviate his symptoms, and on the 
29th of October, 1831, he embarked at Ports- 
mouth on board the Barham, a frigate which by 
the King’s commands had been placed at his dis- 
posal. Malta was the first place at which he made 
a stay; then he proceeded to Naples, thence by 
land to Rome. From Rome he went to Venice, 
thence through the Tyrol into Germany, sailed 
down the Rhine to Rotterdam, and from Rotter- 
dam to London, where he arrived on the 13th of 
June, 1832. He was then very ill; as soon as he 
could be moved he was conveved to Abbotsford, 
where, on the 21st of September, his great spirit 
passed away. 

The last words that he ever penned were writ- 
ten in his ‘‘ Journal,” at Rome, in the April before 
his death. Mr. Douglas has given a fac-simile of 
them in the preface to the ‘‘ Journal,” the final 
and incomplete sentence, running, “‘ We slept 
reasonably, but on the next morning”... . 

Many of the latter entries in the “ Journal” 
betray little trace of Sir Walter’s mental and 
physical debility. The following, which was one 
written at sea, on the 30th of November, 1831, is 
in the style of his better days, and it will serve as 
a specimen: ‘The wind continues unaccommo- 
dating all night, and we see nothing, although we 
promised ourselves to have seen Gibraltar, or at 
least Tangiers, this morning, though we are disap- 
pointed of both. Tangiers reminded me of an 
old antiquarian friend, Auriol Hay Drummond, 
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who is consul there. Certainly, if a human voice 
could have made its hail heard through a league 
or two of contending wind and wave, it must have 
been Auriol Drummond’s. I remember him at a 
dinner given by some of his friends when he left 
Edinburgh, where he discharged a noble part, 
‘self-pulling, like Captain Crowe, “for dear life, 
for dear life,” against the whole boat’s crew,’ 
speaking, that is, against thirty members of a 
drunken company, and maintaining the predom- 
inance. ... I loved him dearly; he had high 
spirits, a zealous faith, good humor and enthusi- 
asm, and it grieves me that I must pass within 
ten miles of him and leave him unsaluted ; for, 
mercy-a-ged, what a yell of gratitude would there 
be! I would put up with a good rough gale 
which would force us into Tangiers, and keep 
us there for a week; but the wind is only in 
gentle opposition, like a well-drilled spouse. Gi- 
braltar we shall see this evening; Tangiers be- 
comes out of the question.” 

A better knowledge of Sir Walter is gained 
from his “ Journal” than from Lockhart’s vo- 
luminous ‘‘ Life.” He places himself before the 
reader without disguise, and he has no reason to 
hesitate. He possessed a finely balanced mind. 
In the height of prosperity and the depth of ad- 
versity he bore himself with philosophic calm. 

There are many interesting reminiscences, 
but what is most valuable is the revelation of the 
man himself. Few characters sear looking into 
better. Here are some striking unpublished rem- 
iniscences of Ballantyne’s: ‘‘ When I ventured, 
as I sometimes did, to press him on the score of 
the reputation he had gained, he merely asked, 
as if he determined to be done with the discussion, 
‘Why, what is the value of a reputation which 
probably will not last above one or two genera- 


A FLOATIN 


By ERNEST 


I aor a peep, the other day, into the sketch- 
book of a naval officer who had been cruising in 
Chinese waters of late. He had ascended some 
of the rivers, and one little sketch made upon the 
Yang-tse-Kiang interested me so much that I 
begged permission to copy it—as you see. 

This looks like an island in a lake, but it is the 
picture of a village floating upon a raft. 

The coast region of China has been densely 
populated for so long a time that the woods which 
once covered its low, flat surface have long been 
cut off. 


A FLOATING VILLAGE. 
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tions ?? One morning, I recollect, I went into 
his library, shortly after the publication of the 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and finding Miss Scott there, 
who was then a very young girl, I asked her, 
‘Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ with which everybody is so much 
enchanted ?” Her answer was, with affecting sim- 
plicity, ‘Oh, I have not read it! Papa says 
there’s nothing so bad for young girls as reading 
bad poetry.’ 

‘Somewhere betwixt two and three years ago I 
was dining at the Rev. Dr. Brunton’s, with a 
large and accomplished party, of whom Dr. Chal- 
mers was one. ‘The conversation turned upon 
Sir Walter Scott’s romances generally, and the 
course of it led me very shortly afterward to call 
on Sir Walter, and address him as follows. I 
I knew the task was a bold one, but I thought I 
eaw that I should get well through it. ‘ Well, 
Sir Walter,’ I said, ‘I was dining yesterday where 
your works became the subject of very copious 
conversation.’ His countenance immediately be- 
came overcast, and his answer was: ‘ Well, I 
think I must say your party might have been bet- 
ter employed.’ ‘I knew it would be your an- 
swer ’—the conversation continued—‘ nor would I 
have mentioned it, but that Dr. Chalmers was 
present, and was by far the most decided in his 
expressions of pleasure and admiration of any of 
the party.’ This instantly roused him to the most 
vivid animation. ‘Dr. Chalmers ?’ he repeated. 
‘That throws new light on the subject—to have 
produced any effect upon the mind of such a man 
as Dr. Chalmers is indeed something to be proud 
of. Dr. Chalmers is a man of the truest genius. 
I will thank you to repeat all you can recollect 
that he said on the subject.’ I did so accord- 
ingly, and I can recall no other similar instance.” 
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All of the building timber and a large part of 
the fuel used in the coast region, therefore, must 
be obtained from the hilly and more sparsely 
settled interior. The only way to do this is to 
bring it down the rivers. Since wood will float, 
there is no need of making a boat to carry it in; 
so for ages it has simply been fastened together in 
great rafts, and set drifting downstream, guided 
by steering oars whenever necessary. 

Rafts are common all the world over. You can 
see them in vast numbers on the Mississippi and 
lesser Western rivers to-day. They race down the 
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tempestuous streams of New England and Can- 
ada, and creep along the dark, hot surface of 
Southern bayous; they whirl down the Danube, 
sway in the currents of the Volga, and carry logs 
and sawed lumber to the tropical ports of India 
and the icebound towns of Siberia. 

Sometimes the journey is a long one, and the 
men build little huts on rafts in which to eat and 
sleep ; but I do not know anywhere else that they 
take their families and pigs and chickens along, 
and live their regular home life on a raft, except 
in slow and overcrowded China. 

The sketch shows that the raft is heaped with 
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fresh fish, or give provisions and merchandise 
in exchange for them. : 

So all summer long the little community drifts 
silently and pleasantly down toward Nankin. The 
youngsters (some of them, perhaps, born in a 
floating house) learn to swim almost before they 
know how to walk, so that if they do now and 
then fall overboard it doesn’t greatly matter ; 
and the boy babies, just creeping or toddling 
about, are made safe by having a big block of 
wood tied to them, so that they will be buoyed 
up, if they roll into the water, until somebody 
can drag them out. As for the girl babies, they 


are thought so little of by the poor people of 
China (because they cannot work and earn money 
like boys when they grow older), that they must 
take their chances of drowning if they tumble 
for no one gives them a life preserver. 


overboard, 














small stuff above its base of logs, until its surface 
is high and dry. Often you will see a regular 
little garden cultivated — earth having been 
shoveled on top of the rubbish. The river is 
cool and placid, there are no rapids to run and 
few steamboats to beware of; fish are abundant, 
and the shore is dotted with towns and villages, 
where the people are glad to buy the raftsman’s 
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When at last Nankin, the great seaport, is 
reached, the raftsman anchors at some conven- 
ient spot, among hundreds of other rafts and 
people living and doing business in boats, and 
makes haste to sell his lumber and logs and fuel. 
It goes, stick by stick, until at last he has sold 
the homestead not only ‘‘ from over his head,” but 
from under his feet, and must either go ashore 
or take to his junk. 

His business done, he sails and rows his boats 
up the river to the distant forest region near its 
source, cuts down or purchases more timber and 
fuel, builds another raft, and the whole family, 
or set of families, re-embark for another voyage. 

t strikes me this is a pleasant and simple way 
of living—in China! 
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** PULLING MY WHEEL IN FRONT OF ME, I TURNED ITS HEAD TOWAKD HIM.”’ 


SAVED BY A BICYCLE. , 


By Henry E, Haypock. 


Tue very first time I looked at the house in 
which I was to have the horrible experience I am 
about to relate a chill passed over me. 

I was on a tour ina portion of the country I 
had never before traversed. One day, the roads 
being very bad, I had not been able to ride as far 
as I expected to, and as twilight began to fall I 
found myself on a road running through dense 
woods. I had not seen a house of any kind for a 
long time ; the trees were tall and majestic, cast- 
ing a deep shadow, which in the twilight had a 
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depressing effect on my spirits; and, to make 
matters worse, the trees echocd at intervals the 
ominous growl of a thunderstorm coming over 
the mountains, 

I put more speed in my bicycle, and fairly flew 
over the road, which here under the trees was 
very hard and smooth. At every turn I expected 
to come upon some clearing, or at least a sign of 
life ; even the sight of a laborer’s hut would have 
been welcome. Swinging round corner after cor- 
ner, and seeing nothing but a continued stretch 
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of road and woods, it occurred to me that I had 
lost my way. 

The thunderstorm, which was coming nearer 
and nearer every minute, spurred me on. It was 
no time or place to examine a road book, to see if 
I were on the wrong road ;I must keep on till 
some kind of shelter appeared. Large drops were 
beginning to fall. There was a long, straight 
stretch ahead, with a slight down grade. When 
I reached the end of this I slackened my speed, 
but still went fast enough nearly to run over a 
large snake that had been basking in the dust, 
and to avoid him I gave such a sudden twist to 
my wheel that I was almost thrown to the ground. 
At the same time the snake, with that horrible 
sinuous motion that these serpents have, vanished 
into the bushes at the side of the road. 

Soon after this I came to a turn, and swinging 
round, saw before me, sombre, gloomy, dark and 
foreboding, a house in what had once been a 
clearing, but which now was overgrown with 
every kind of weed and bush. The road passed 
quite close to this building, and then wound up a 
long hill which was covered with stones, and so 
steep as to be impossible to ascend with a wheel. 
The rain was now falling rapidly, with the pros- 
pect of coming down in torrents any moment. 
The wind was blowing in long, fitful gusts pecul- 
iar to a rising thunderstorm, while the lightning 
flashed in long, bright ribbons along the heavens. 
To imagine a more unpromising place to take 
shelter was impossible ; and yet there was no re- 
source, 

The house had evidently not been occupied for 
years. As I looked up at its front I noticed a pe- 
culiar thing. Every blind—and there were quite 
a number—had the shutter part turned down- 
ward, sometimes only on one side of the blind, 
but in every instance it was the left-hand side. I 
do not know why I should have noticed this, except 
it gave the house a peculiar and sinister look. 
Still, there was nothing to do but take shelter 
here, for already the rain was coming down in 
streams. 

I pushed my wheel up what had been a board 
walk, but time and the action of the elements, and 
the vegetation which had grown up around it, had 
reduced it in some places to a state very much 
like the soil. In other places, where the fibre of 
the wood had proved tougher, it broke in long, 
stringy pieces, and retarded my progress by get- 
ting caught in the wheel. The bushes also ob- 
structed the way, and I was very wet before I 
reached the piazza—if the semblance of one that 
I stepped upon could be called by that name ; 
part of it had sunken in, though it seemed still 
to have a good roof. 


SAVED BY A BICYCLE. 


I managed to get my wheel on the solid portion, 
near the door, which stood partly open, and 
swayed back and forth with a most melancholy 
sound. ‘The storm was terrific in its grandeur, 
and came on so fiercely that the rain drove under 
the piazza roof and began drenching me. To re- 
main even as dry as I was, I must enter the house. 

I felt a strange, instinctive dread about doing 
this, strive as I would to crush it down and tell 
myself it was cowardly. Slowly and cautiously I 
advanced into the house, sounding the floor as I 
went, to see if it was firm enough to support me. 
There was still light enough, though the dark- 
ness was fast coming on, to see indistinctly the 
outlines of the room, which I entered directly 
without going through a hallway. It was a pe- 
culiarly shaped room, seeming to occupy the en- 
tire floor. In one corner there was a stairway 
from below, the house having evidently been 
built on a bank. As I moved toward this stair- 
way I noticed that the floor slanted considerably, 
as if the whole structure was gradually sinking 
on the side least strongly supported. 

I had left my wheel leaning against the front 
part of the room while I was taking this survey. 
As I looked back toward it there came a flash of 
lightning so vivid that every portion of the room 
noticed two 
One, though, carried with it such a hor- 


was lighted up as if by day. I 
things. 
rible impression that it completely nullified the 


other. The first was, that the windows in the 
front of the house were heavily barred on the in- 
side. The second made me almost forget the 
first. On the left side of the room was a huge 
closet, the door of which stood open. I saw by 
the flash that the floor of the closet was partly 
torn up; but it was not this that made the blood 
almost freeze in my veins. 

Out of this hole in the flooring, as if it had 
been partly dragged forth, was the semblance of 
a human figure, lying on its back, and in such a 
position that the head looked at me upside down. 
Even in the white flash of the lightning I could 
see the purple of decay. From the caverns whero 
the eyes had been gleamed forth a sinister light, 
while the clotted hair on which the head rested 
seemed to move in wavy lines. Then all was 
dark, save where my bicycle stood, charged with 
electricity ; it sparkled fire, cracked and snapped, 
as if it, too, were experiencing some of the horror 
I was feeling. 

I stood still a moment, petrified by the sight, 
and then came the thought of escape. I made a 
dash for the nearest door, the one toward which 
I had been advancing, and tore it open. As I did 
so a gust of air came in that almost threw me 
backward ; and while I struggled against it there 














was another lightning flash. By this I saw the 
sudden rush of wind had saved my life, for the 
door opened directly above the river. There had 
once been a balcony here, but it had rotted away, 
and had I stepped from the door I would have 
fallen two stories into the river. 

There was nothing to do but recross the room 
and leave by the way I had entered, even though 
I had to pass the horrible form protruding from 
the closet. It was so dark now that it was almost 
impossible to tell in which direction to go. I 
waited for a flash, and guided by it, rushed toward 
my wheel. I brought up suddenly against the 
door by which I had entered. Oh, horrors! The 
door was shut. I pulled at it, tugged at it, but 
in vain; it was fastened from without. <A sick- 
ening sepse of fear overpowered me ; the cold per- 
spiration stood out from my forehead in great 
beads. The wind, I thought, blowing in from 
the opposite side, might have shut the door, but 
it was fastened—the wind could not have done 
that. 

There was no time to be wasted in thought. I 
must escape. I rushed for the nearest window ; 
it was barred. I tried to wrench away one of the 
wooden bars, but it was useless; they all re- 
mained firm. I was looking for a piece of wood 
to use as a lever, when I heard a sound from be- 
low ; a sound so peculiar, so terrifying under the 
circumstances, that I could hardly breathe. One, 
two, three, four, it would go on the loose boards 
beneath, and then, wait as if resting. It seemed 
like a footstep, and yet it was not one. When it 
would stop I could hear hoarse breathing and 
choking. It was advancing toward the stair- 
case. 

I seemed to be in a sort of dream. I wondered 
listlessly how long it would take to reach the 
stairs, and how it would get up. It did not 
occur to me to rush to the staircase with a piece 
of plank and beat the thing down; I had under- 
gone too much for that. Almost powerless, I felt 
as if in the grasp of some. hideous nightmare. 

I heard the mysterious being walk to the foot 
of the stairs, wait a little, then slowly ascend one 
step at a time, the stairs creaking and groaning 
under the weight. The wind had gone down, but 
the flashes of lightning were just as vivid. There 
came one flash when the footsteps got halfway 
up, and then there was a long interval of dark- 
ness, While the hoarse rumbling of the thunder 
drowned all other sounds. Suddenly the whole 
room was lighted by another flash, and there, 
with its back to the open doorway, was a figure. 

Only for a moment I saw it, and then only its 
outlines, for the light was behind it. I noticed 
two things: that it had only one leg, and in its 
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right hand it carried a pistol. The unearthly 
fear that up to this time had possessed me now 
gave way to that instinctive feeling of self-pres- 
ervation that even a cornered rat will show. The 
pistol reassured me, for no unearthly thing would 
need that to cause death. It was evidently hu- 
man, no matter how horrible it might be. 

Again came a flash. Still the figure stood in 
the same place, but this time the pistol arm was 
raised and extended toward me, and as the flash 
died away, and before the thunder roared again, 
there was a loud report, and a piece of plastering 
above my head fell upon me. The bullet had 
been well aimed. Something must be done, and 
at once. It occurred to me to run forward in the 
darkness and grapple with him, but there was 
something so sinister, so uncanny about him, that 
I dreaded the thought of touching him ; and then, 
having the pistol gave him greatly the advantage ; 
for, no sooner should I touch him than he could 
place the pistol against me and fire ; or, if he did 
not do this, being so near the door, he might drag 
me with him into the river. This all passed 
through my mind in a moment, and it was fol- 
lowed by the thought that saved me. 

Pulling my wheel in front of me, I turned its 
head toward him. It was one of those safety 
bicycles that are supplied with catches to hold 
the steering wheel steady. I sprang the catch in 
place, and waited for the next flash. I prayed he 
would be in the same place. 

It came at last, though it had seemed ages. 
Yes, there he stood close to the opening that 
marked where the door had been. The wind had 
gone down, so that probably the man had not no- 
ticed that the door was not shut. As the flash 
came he fired again. He aimed lower, but: too 
low. I heard the bullet strike one of the spokes 
of my wheel. He evidently thought I was trying 
to hide behind the machine, for he gave a loud, 
hoarse, derisive langh—the laugh of a maniac. 

It was his last, for, as the darkness settled in, I 
sent the bicycle with all my strength toward him. 
That sixty pounds of metal traveled over the in- 
clined floor noiselessly and with increasing speed. 
For a moment, and only a moment, there was no 
sound; then there came a wild cry of fear, of 
agony, of despair, of baffled rage that was awful 
to listen to; then a rending at the casings of the 
door as the man’s hands scraped them in the effort 
to find some support; then a splash, and I was 
saved. 

I rushed to the door and looked out in the next 
illumination of the heavens. Something black in 
the form of a man came to the surface of the 
water, and then sank out of sight. I suddenly 
grew faint and dizzy, and as I stepped back from 
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the doorway I tripped and fell. I must have 
struck my head in the fall, for when I came to 
the storm had passed and moonlight was stream- 
ing in. I felt half dazed, but managed to descend 
the stairs of the lower floor, and at last was once 
more out in the open air. 

What a relief it was to feel its damp freshness, 
to hear the joyous song of the river, the happy 
chirp of the crickets! Life was indeed sweet 
when one came so near losing it. I hurried on 
toward the road. It seemed miles before I reached 
the first farmhouse. It did not take me long to 
tell my tale, when in a measure some of the mys- 
tery surrounding my adventure was cleared up. 


; 
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The horrible being I had en- 
countered had once lived in the 

house with his wife, when sud- 

denly she had disappeared. Sus- 

picions of foul play were aroused, 

and on the trial symptoms of in- ' 
sanity were so plainly developed in 
the husband that he had been sent 
to an asylum, where he was sup- 
posed to be. 

The next day a party went to the house to ex- 
amine it, but I did not go. I felt as if I never 
wanted to see the house again. Footprints were 
found leading through the dust to the windows, 
and always to one side, which accounted for the 
position of the shutters, and showed the lumatic 
had kept a sharp watch on the road. Though 
they dragged the river, they never found his 
body. Since that night my bicycling trips have 
been short ones; and when through a country I 
did not know, always with a companion. One 
experience was enough. 






UNDER FOUR FLAGS.— THE ORIGINAL 
PARISH CHURCH.— SEE PAGE 280. 


THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


BERLIN is a very remarkable city—a town of 
startling contrasts, of sudden surprises, where the 
unexpected meets one at every turn, and where 
the apparently most logical deductions prove un- 
accountably fallacious. The German capital is at 
one and the same time extremely conservative and 
retentive, and amazingly unconventional ; old cus- 
toms are embalmed and preserved in lavender like 
the stores of some old provincial dowager, and yet 
impromptu flights occur incessantly. The fidelity 
of centuries keeps pace with reckless progress ; 
the officers continue the traditions of their regi- 


ments with unwavering 
loyalty, while the stu- 
dents, equally faithful in 
» | some particulars, indulge 
at times in wild, fanciful, 
picturesque innovations. 
The Chapter of the Black 
Eagle holds its solemn Old World ceremonial in 
the Imperial Schloss, unmindful of the frolicsome 
practical jokes perpetrated within a stone’s throw 
of its frowning walls, in some condiforei or beer 
garden below. The picture exhibitions contain 
works of art by contemporary artists exceeding 
in merit of conception and execution anything 
that the Reyal Academy in London or the Salon 
of Paris can offer, while caricature of every degree 
of lawlessness and satire is so prolific as to seem 
the natural outcome of a purely natural way of 
understanding art. Streets, houses and squares 
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THE OLD BED OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


retain their ancient appellations and outward 
aspect, unchanged for a hundred years; but the 
interiors outstrip in elegance, luxury, taste and 
comfort any homes in Europe, and have the 
stamp of an intelligent and advanced ‘‘ moder- 
nity ”— if it is permissible to use a word that has 
become the acknowledged expression of the new 
state of things. Beer is still handed round with 
tumblers of iced water at the end of a sumptuous 
dinner party as it was in the last century, but the 


floral decorations of tables, balconies and walls 
are a dream of beauty which may be rivaled, but 
[ doubt surpassed. ‘The use of check books for 
making the ordinary payments to tradespeople is 
hardly understood as yet, and not at all general, 
but the Post Office arrangements are superlatively 
excellent ; not only are letters, papers and parcels 
delivered every hour of the day and late into the 
night, but money orders on forms like post cards 
are to be had at every post office in exchange for 
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asum of money, and, this formality accomplislLed, 
it undertakes to deliver the equivalent amount to 
the correspondent all over the country, in his 
own hands, at his own residence, without further 
trouble—and so on ad infinitum. 

It long has been the fashion to ridicule the 
German student abroad on account of his swag- 
gering, pervading presence in all the university 
towns, his microscopic cap of many colors perched 
on the tip of the ear, and his features with the 
scars of many duels; he is credited with seeking 
no other conviviality than that of drinking in ex- 
cess; but, granted that the students swagger, 
drink, and cross swords frequently, it is impossi- 
ble to deny and not to praise the strong sense of 
solidarity and fraternity which through all their 
lives will unite the fellows of the same college, and 
corps feelings which have not been dimmed by 
nodern changes, and exist as warm and active as 
ever. 

The banquets that periodically assemble all 

the living members of one corporation, whatever 
heir age or their rank, are a sufficient proof of 
the hold of old associations, for no member ab- 
sents himself save for imperious reasons. When, 
shortly before the accession to the throne of the 
present Emperor, the Borussia of Bonn met for 
its festival, Prince Wilhelm presided at the din- 
ner, wearing over his uniform of colonel of hus- 
sars the striped white-and-black ribbon badge of 
the corporation to which he had belonged during 
his stay at the University of Bonn, showing 
thereby that although a soldier he had remained 
a student at heart. He took a place between two 
of the eldest Herren—old students—both eminent 
and public men, with rank and honors, who 
boasted of their ‘‘ hundred terms,” indicating 
that they had entered the university fifty years 
ago. Numerous were the illustrious names to be 
seen round that board, collected from all parts of 
the empire, and joining heartily in the toast pro- 
posed by the Prince, ending among enthusiastic 
shouts with the loud chorus of ‘‘ Borussia vivat 
crescat, floreat !” 

Is there not a sort of pathetic beauty in the im- 
pressive fact that men of seventy-five, whose lives 
have been glorious and useful, should mingle on 
stated occasions with boys of eighteen, and with 
them sing the old college refrains, lift their 
glasses in the same toast to the old memories and 
the same wishes for a prosperous future ? Is it 
not another instance of the deep-seated faith of 
the German people in a flag, be it the banner of 
a regiment, an army, or the more pacific academ- 
ical standard ? They are taught from their birth 
that this pennon is the rallying point of all true 
patriots ; it embodies their national motto, “ For 


God, for the Emperor, for the Fatherland !” and 
to them those are no empty words. This same 
fraternity and communion has been a great in- 
centive in cases of need, and borne good fruit ; 
it is possibly the root of their secret strength, in 
spite of disfiguring sword thrusts, the ridiculous 
caps and the offending swagger. 

When the Chapter of the Black Eagle is held 
for the admission of new members it is always 
preceded by a religious service in the chapel of 
the Imperial Palace. The Emperor and all the 
members of the order, at least those who are 
German subjects, wear the full costume, the long 
velvet mantle lined with silk, on the left shoulder 
of which the star of the Black Eagle is embroid- 
ered in silver ; in addition, each knight wears a 
collar made of small jeweled eagles, whence de- 
pends the star with cight points, bearing in the 
centre on a gold ground the monogram “ F. R.,” 
the initials of the great Elector of Brandenburg 
who founded the order. 

The recipients are, by the fact of their admis- 
sion, made equal in rank with the chief dignita- 
ries of the land, and they pass in official ceremo- 
nies immediately after the princes of the blood 
and the ambassadors. 

The Emperor is the chief of the order, and 
after giving the ‘‘ accolade” to the new knights 
he invests them with the mantle and collar and 
the cross. When these ceremonies are concluded — 
the rules and statutes are read aloud, and the 
oath faithfully to observe them administered. 
During this time the Emperor stands surrounded 
by high officials of the court and by heralds car- 
rying the banner and the insignia. All the 
knights of the Black Eagle are de facto members 
of the Red Eagle and the Order of the Crown ; 
the number of Germans who may be honored thus 
cannot exceed forty, but there is no limit to the 
foreigners who may be created members, perhaps 
because of the very rarity of the occasions when 
the distinction is conferred. The “ chapter ” is 
usually followed by a dinner given by the Em- 
peror at the palace. At the last chapter held in 
serlin, Prince yon Bismarck, the new Duke of 
Lauenburg, was present. It is considered a 
breach of etiquette for any member to absent 
himself unless absolutely prevented. 

The number of political caricatures appearing 
weekly in Germany is practically incalculable. 
Many of these cartoons are of great artistic merit, 
and when not maliciously invested with a too pro- 
nounced party spirit they have a deep and some- 
times a pathetic significance. Immediately after 
the glorious termination of the Franco-German 
War, the Aladderadatsch—the Berlin Punch— 
had a clever profile of Count Bismarck extremely 





























A BODY 


like him, the head encircled with a laural wreath, 
a small visor covering the eyes, and the inscrip- 
tion: “ Light holiday cap.” The Lantern of 
Frankfort represented him as a dallerine danc- 
ing airily in the midst of a number of eggs on 
which were respectively written : ‘‘ Constitution,” 
«*Press Laws,” ‘‘ Reforms,” ‘‘ Elections.” It 
may be said that the whole history and career 
of the great statesman can be traced by glancing 
over a collection of old and new caricatures, the 
graphic reflex of the public opinions of the hour. 

The Germans have a real sense of humor, and 
are far more witty than one generally gives them 
credit for. They have also a remarkable facility 
of expressing themselves, and a fluency that en- 
ables them to find their favorite nicknames with 
apt promptitude. It is a very common practice 
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with them, and they are, it must be told, no re- 
spectors of persons in that national trick. I have 
said already how intensely they enjoy practical 
jokes, and to conclude I will quote only the one 
which was perpetrated on April 1st last in one of 
the restaurants where the greatest number of 
daily papers are found and read. On that par- 
ticular day the current number of each publica- 
tion had been carefully replaced by the corre- 
sponding number of the preceding year, and it 
was some considerable time before it dawned on 
one of the haditués that he had been carefully 
perusing news twelve months old; the greater 
number, however, finished their paper, totally 
unaware that they had been made April fools of 
under the very eyes of the stolid-looking origina- 
tors of the mystification. 





A BODY WITHOUT A SOUL. 


A Bopy without a soul. Ah, see! 

It is one like this has tortured me. 

A creature made so cunningly, 

You would never dream as you passed by 
That you saw one void of memory. 


The wild beast’s daily need to slay 
Knows not to-morrow, nor yesterday. 
The soul alone can pass this way, 
Can pause before the mystery 

Of what has been and what shall be. 


The beast in human form arrayed 

The Holy of Holies undismayed 

Sees, and within the sombre shade 

Cast by the shrine in hearts betrayed, 
Finds its spent prey, and feasts unstaid. 


The beast, incarnate appetite, 
In glory of splendid flesh bedight, 
Unworn by passion and the might 
Of pity, deems the day and night 
As made alone for its delight. 


Waxed great, in calm content it goes, 
Nor any fear of vengeance knows, 
Nor heeds the anguish of its foes. 
It sees not sky, nor sea. nor rose, 
Nor all the fair earth’s passing shows. 


The vast Profound from whence it came 

Casts forth this creature without name, 

A scourge to torture and to shame 

Souls that too great a height would claim. 
* * * * * 

From this abyss we also came. 
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UNDER FOUR FLAGS. 


By M. C, WILLIAMs, 





NCE upon a time it fell out that 
great missionaries were also great 
explorers. ‘lo be more specific, 
it was a matter of two hundred 
odd years ago. The mission- 

aries themselves were La Salle and Marquette and 

Hennepin, and their confréres. To them the 

West owes its classic ground. 

Few people know that there is such a thing. 
Folk of Saxon stock are fond of imagining that 
the Western world remained a waiting, untrodden 
wilderness until it suited the most favored race to 
enter in and possess it. All such will be sur- 
prised to learn that a chain of historic romance 
stretches from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. For ignorance such as theirs history is 


to blame. ‘The truth, if told at all, has been 
told in such fashion that nobody who could rea- 
sonably run ever stopped to read. Rightly told, 
it is a stirring tale, full of pain and pathos, and 
the inspiration of noble ambition. Ignoble am- 
bition may have been its first cause. French and 
English fought for mastery of this fair New 
World. From Canada to Carolina England held 
the seaboard. France sought to hem in the Saxon 
settlements with a chain of hostile forts linking 
Canada with Louisiana. But the men who went 
out to build them were not mere creatures of 
**blood and iron.” They were colonizers even 
more than conquerors, and equally soldiers of 
the church militant and the church triumphant. 
Military necessity might sometimes annihilate an 
Indian village. The Indians themselves were 
sure of Christian baptism the minute they laid 
down their arms. ‘The explorer priests were 
ready to offer salvation and civilization to the 
dusky aborigine the moment he buried the 
hatchet and smoked the pipe of peace. No 
sooner was a fort planted in the wilderness than 
a village was laid out round about its walls. 
That was not wonderful, when you recall that 
the soldier monks came of a landholding, land- 
loving race. ‘This land was exceeding good to 
look on ; so fair and so fertile that some ascetic 
souls turned away from it, saying, like Vathek, 
‘‘It is too delightful. A man can have but one 
paradise.” To the Indian it was storehouse, 
granary, happy hunting ground, all in one. 
Buffalo swarmed over prairies the eye could not 
measure. Elk outstripped the wind, and red 
deer fed in the rushes that bordered the laugh- 
ing waters. Besides, there were bear and beaver, 
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raccoons in regiments, wild fowl till the air was 
sometimes darkened with rushing wings, otter, 
lynx, foxes, opossums. In the wooded parts nut 
trees abounded — walnut, butternut, hickory. 
Wild grape vines ran riot, too, by the streams 
and over the swales ; wild plums in March spread 
a scented snow through the thickets, and in Au- 
gust gleamed like jewels amid their dark leaves. 
More than all, here the squaws planted their 
fields of corn and beans, and staid by to watch 
the ripening while the braves went a-hunting or 
to war. They had but to drop the seed and 
pluck away a weed or two, and the generous 
soil yielded abundant harvest. Here was gath- 
ered the densest Indian population. It is com- 





puted that no less than forty thousand abode 
within the limits of what is now Illinois. There 
were tribes without number—Sacs, Foxes, Kick- 
apoos, Pottawattamies, Ojibbewas, Kaskaskias, 
Shawnees, Creeks, Choctaws, Hurons—in fact, 
almost every known division of the red race. 
Yet among all of them there was no tradition 
even of the strange mound builders whose tumuli 
so plentifully besprinkle the Western world. There 
is one pile, a few miles out from St. Louis, near 
two hundred feet high and more than eight hun- 
dred paces about. That metropolis gets the name 
of * Mound City ” from the fact that its site was 
a congeries of these inexplicable heaps. Indeed, 
there are more things than the mounds that are 
not dreamed of in the geographies. Once, un- 


counted eons ago, the whole centre of these 
United States must have been the bed of a lake 
—more properly, an ocean. From Chicago to 
New Orleans there is a sweep of alluvial land. 
All the northern end of it is dotted with big 
bowlders of primitive granite that must have been 
glacier-borne from their matrix fifteen hundred 
miles to northwest. They afforded millstones to 
the pioneers, and are wholly different to the reg- 
ular formations of the region. 

Stranger still, this alluvion is underlaid, at a 
depth of twenty feet, with another deep deposit 
of rich black vegetable mold, full of bark and 
brushwood. In one case a bit of sassafras, with 
bark still undecayed, was found at a depth of 


THE PRIEST'S HOUSE. 


fifty-seven feet. Rude pottery, too, comes up 
from under the earth to tell a strange story of 
the antiquity of man. t is found mainly about 
the salt springs that William Henry Harrison— 
sometime President—bought of the Indian own- 
ers, for use of his fellow citizens, when he was 
Governor of the Territory of Indiana. That em- 
braced all of several States. It is quite a modern 
instance, though, beside the burden of this vera- 
cious chronicle. When William Penn was laying 
out Philadelphia some one of the French priests 
founded in this new land of promise the good 
village of Cahokia. ‘Tradition says it was Pére 
Marquette. It is a matter of authentic record 
that in 1682 the first white Christian congrega- 
tion ever assembled west of the Alleghanies was 
gathered together in Kaskaskia, and that about 
the same time Father Pinet established the church 
and parish of Cahokia. Even then the settlement 
was venerable. The first land grants in this West- 
ern empire issued from Fort Chartres, which was 
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established in 1711, by the Company of the West, 
a part of John Law’s Mississippi scheme. It 
stood in what is now the American Bottom—the 
biggest body of rich alluvial land under cultiva- 
tion anywhere in the known world. It was built 
first of earth and timber, later, of solid stone, 
with walls fifteen feet high and five feet thick, 
with moat and barbacan, and magazine and ram- 
parts, guardrooms and officers’ quarters, and all 
the rest of a well-ordered royal fortress. It was 
called Fort de Chartres, because built under the 
company’s charter, which granted full sovereign 
powers. It stood three miles inland from the 
gray Mississippi, and frowned defiance alike to 
savage or redcoat. One enemy, though, it could 
not defy—the great river, Father of Waters. In 

772 the waters covered the earth, and literally 
drowned the fort and the village about it. Now 
even the site has vanished ; the earth that upheld 
it is somewhere betwixt that degree of latitude 
and the Mississippi delta. But before it was 
swept away the lion of St. George floated above 
it. Diplomacy had achieved what water failed to 
accomplish. Not, though, before French gentle- 
men had governed it and left their impress on 
the new land. 

Witness the Sieur Renault, who brought in 500 
blacks from the West Indies to work in the lead 
mines, as well as 200 excellant French artisans, 
whose names you may still find in the region 
round about. Then, too, there is the command- 
ant, D’Artaguette, young and gallant and gay, 
who went away to the fire of cannon, the beat of 
drums, the blessings of priest and people, to join 
Bienville—“ lion of the South”—with him to 
fight and lose, and be burned at the stake by the 
sivage Choctaws. There, too, were the Chevalier 
Macarty and the Duke de Boisbriant, good rulers 
all. Under their sway the dependent village com- 
munities grew and prospered in a mild, mannerly 
fashion. By tens, by twenties, at last eVen by 
hundreds, people came down from Canada and 
built themselves new homes in Cahokia. Two 
thin streams of civilization trickled in, and, oddly 
enough, refused to mingle. Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia lay less than fifty miles apart. The Cana- 
dian chose Cahokia, for no reason at all that he 
could render. Similarly, the creole who came 
upstream from Mobile and New’ Orleans gravi- 
tuted to Kaskaskia, for as little cause. 

Each village got its name from an Indian tribe. 
Both were governed from Fort Chartres, up the 
river. For nearly their first hundred years fight- 
ing Indians or trading with them was the serious 
business of life. Notwithstanding, the towns 
grew into typical French villages. Cahokia, in 
especial, was a well-marked exotic. Its people 


must have been of Norman and Burgundian 
strain. About their first care was to set out 
enormous pear orchards to supply pear cider. 
They did not waste land and strength on fences. 
The town stood in a wide level of the richest al- 
luvion along the east bank of the Mississippi. 
The houses were clustered near enough for de- 
fense and good neighborhood. Behind them lay 
the common, where any resident could herd and 
pasture his cattle, bringing them to stall at night. 
Just below, along the river, was the arable land, 
divided into long straight strips running inland. 
To each head of a family so many arpents were 
allotted. He agreed to plant a certain amount of 
it in food crops. All he produced over the needs 
of his family the government bought at a fixed 
price. In fact, Cahokia was for years the mag- 
azine whence New Orleans drew its supply of 
provisions. Bacon, corn, beans, dried buffalo 
meat and venison, wax, honey, dried fruit and 
fruit brandy yearly went downstream in quan- 
tity. The rich acres scarcely needed to be “tickled 
with a hoe to laugh into harvests.” Life went very 
well then with the Cahokians. In the main they 
were a sober folk, truly moral and full of sunny 
piety. The parish records which run _ back 
near two hundred y€ars are stained by no illegit- 
imate birth. The parish church had the first 
bell that chimed west of the Alleghanies, It was 
vast by the same founder as the famous Liberty 
bell, and is almost coeval with it. Very shortly 
it will summon the faithful to worship in a pretty 
new stone edifice now a-building. The original 
church here pictured is outworn, not outgrown. 
It seems almost a pity to dismantle it. Not a 
stick or stone of it but holds a memory. Its early 
records illustrate strikingly a point of difference 
in the Latin and Saxon races. Naturally the bulk 
of the first settlers were men. When they wanted 
wives, many of them had to put up with Indian 
girls. It is not unusual to find the record of 
Marie Annunciata or Félicité Conception’s bap- 
tism on one page, and her marriage on the next, 
under exactly the same date, to Jean Baptiste, or 
Pierre. The surnames show in each case that the 
woman was Indian—usually Creek or Ojibbewa. 
An Englishman in like case is not apt to give 
himself the trouble of forms or creeds. 

Slaves were early introduced into Cahokia, be- 
sides those brought by the Governor to work in 
copper and lead mines. They and their descend- 
ants drifted somehow into freedom and residence. 
Naturally the Cahokian complexion became a 
most variable quantity—about the most variable 
one, indeed, in the good town. For more than a 
hundred years the people went along the rut of 
usage. Authority rested betwixt the curé and 














the commandant—commonly a pair of beneficent 
tyrants. Men were hunters and trappers even 
more than farmers. Their work afield was mainly 
plowing and reaping. The rest fell to the women, 
a3 well as the care of orchards, dressing skins, and 
legitimate household tasks. Ordinary folk lived 
in houses of hewed logs fitted snug, the cracks 
daubed with mud, and whitewashed. They had 
thatched roofs, or else board ones held in place 
by weight poles. Buildings of state, such as the 
church, or the priest’s house, had shingles pinned 
on with small wooden pins. Nails in those days 
were all handmade. To have used one to a 
shingle would have been equivalent to roofing 
your house with silver. Furniture was scant, and 
simple beyond words. The household boasting a 
carved armoire, or mahogany clawfoot table, was 
rich indeed. With oak, walnut and cherry on every 
hand, the native craftsmen lacked skill to turn it 
into forms of use and beauty. Similarly, they 
were not a homespun folk ; spinning and weaving 
were beyond their womenkind. Furs and peltries 
went down to New Orleans, and came back bales 
of white blankets, blue linsey, striped cotton cloth 
and tow linen. Everything masculine above six 
years old wore a capot—a long blanket coat with 
a queer hood at the back, that in rough weather 
came up over the head. A fur cap, very loose 
trousers of deerskin or blue linsey, moccasins, 
and a waistcoat of gay stripes, finished up the 
male Cahokian. ‘‘The other sex of man” wore, 
every day, petticoats and short gowns of blue lin- 
sey or striped cotton, with homemade straw hats. 
For high days and holidays they had silk or stuff 
gowns, usually heirlooms, but turned and twisted 
to the fashion that was set by the officers’ wives 
at Fort Chartres. Generally they had friends at 
court, and got styles before they were more than 
two years old. 

After the Revolution, when American settlers 
crept in, their wives found that by looking well 
at the garments of their French neighbors they 
could more than keep up with fashion at the 
seaboard. 

Sunday was Cahokia’s day of days. In the 
morning everybody went to mass. In the even- 
ing everybody went to the townhall, and danced 
till ten o’ the clock ; unless, indeed, some public- 
spirited citizen had a quarter race on hand, or it 
was muster day. The priest himself often looked 
in on the dancers. If he were an especially jovial 
soul, he was apt to go through a reel or so. The 
utmost decorum prevailed. The elders sat on 
benches and gossiped, as their younglings romped 
through the reel, or balanced and courtesied in 
the minuet. French was the only language— 
French, though, to puzzle a Parisian—a patois 
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embodying the creole’s soft sibilants, the Algon- 
quin gutturals, the African blur. 

Weightier matters were not neglected. Sisters 
of Mercy early came to teach the party-colored 
young Christians and train them in the way they 
should go. To this good day their successors 
keep up the work. The priest’s house is their 
abiding place. The curé himself comes over only 
once a fortnight, to see after his new church. 
Tiere, too, was the first monastery in the West— 
the Semina that afterward founded the brother- 
hood of La Trappe. The monastery building was 
burned only a couple of years ago. It had been 
ruinous, though, for years. The doctrine of hint- 
erland is not new in diplomacy. Virtually it 
was asserted as soon as Columbus landed in 
America. By virtue of it, this bit of earth has 
been under four flags, without as much as a by 
your leave to the red occupants of the soil. The 
French colonized, the Spaniards claimed it. Re- 
gardless of both, King Charles granted it to the 
lords of his colony of Virginia. When the United 
States came into being France and England 
joined hands to stifle them. England was su- 
preme on the lakes. Fort Chartres was surren- 
dered to her likewise, with its appanage, Cahokia. 
As an offset, Virginia ceded to the general gov- 
ernment her patent over the Northwest Territory. 
Abroad there was cession and retrocession, wars 
and rumors of wars—a veritable kaleidescope of 
state. Cahokia was French, Spanish, English— 
at last, by the Louisiana purchase, safely Amer- 
ican. That meant representative government. 
Cahokia could not understand it. As one man 
she petitioned the powers that were to relieve her 
of the burden of herself—to choose her pastors 
and masters for her, and leave her only the duty 
of obedience. 

All to no purpose.. Americans came in such 
numbers that self-government became easy. The 
American Bottom got the cant name, ‘‘ Egypt,” 
because, no matter what the season, there was 
always corn to sell there. Indiana Territory was 
formed, St. Clair County organized—the third 
betwixt the lakes and the Ohio ; Kahokia’s town- 
hall, already venerable, became the courthouse. 
New men, new manners, came. in. The town 
was on the highroad to prosperity. 

To-day ruins are normal throughout it. Streets 
are grass-grown, houses crumbling, most of them 
tenantless. The fickle Mississippi is to blame. 
Once it ran at the town’s foot. Now it gurgles 
more than a mile away. In addition, once in 
forty years or so it covers the face of the earth 
hereabout, also the houses and fences and barns 
upon the earth. In 1844 there came a phenom- 
enal flood, even greater than that of 1772. It 
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submerged the courthouse all but its sharpest peak 
of roof. Many of the records were washed away. 
All would have been but for a venturesome offi- 
cial, who tore away shingles, swam in, and loaded 
a rowboat with such volumes as he could find. 
Many of the frailer buildings floated off down- 
stream. ‘They were modern parvenw affairs less 
than fifty years old. The cabbage gardener’s was 
over a hundred then. It stood stanch and sturdy, 
though the water left only the tip of its chimney 
visible. 

Cabbage gardening is Cahokia’s chief industry 
now. St. Louis lies but a few miles away, and 
furnishes a ready market. All told, 
perhaps a hundred and fifty souls in the town. 


there are 


THE OLD COURTHOUSE. 


The lighter-colored among them speak broken 


English in addition to their creole patois. When 
vou know the race history, it is curious to see 
how it has bred back to savage types. Much less 
than half show a trace even of white blood. About 
one in ten has pure Indian features—Creek or 
Choctaw—and a slightly larger per cent. the 
Guinea negro’s cast of face. A few pass for 
white—chiefly by courtesy. 

Cahokia has a claimant, too—quite a modern 
instance, as his grandfather came there only sev- 
enty-five years ago. He was a Frenchman living 
in Louisiana when Jackson and the hunters of 
Kentucky had business down that way. The 
good man had no stomach for fighting. He ran 
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incontinently away, leaving behind him a Span- 
ish grant of Heaven knows how many arpents of 
best sugar land. Fate sent him to Cahokia, and 
made him either too poor or too contented ever 
to leave it. Ifis son was making ready to go and 
look after the property when the Civil War be- 
Ife forewent fortune for a musket, and 
died of fever before Port Ifudson. The grand- 
son, then a gawky lad, left alone, has struggled 
on to middle that fortune is 
rightfully his, yet lacking money and energy to 
claim it. Rainy days he talks of it, and will 
tell you over a dozen schemes to secure it. When 
the sun comes out he goes a-fishing in the old 
channel. If he comes home with a ten- 


fan. 


conscious 


age, 


river 


pound string he would sell 
his fortune for a fishing rod. 
Cahokia has had a great 
man, too—Governor Reynolds, ‘‘ Old Ran- 
ger,”’ whose “‘ History of Illinois” is almost 
a handbook of pioneer times. Born in Kast 
Tennessee, of good Presbyterian Pennsyl- 
vania stock, when he was ten years old his 
father had a mind to go nearer the Missis- 
sippi, then the sole artery of commerce for the 
Western world. At that time, 1800, Spain held 
all the west bank of it, and the royal Governor 
gave liberal land grants to Americans who would 
settle there and swear allegiance to his most 
Catholic majesty. British occupation of the 
French villages had driven over the river many 
of the most valuable citizens. St. Louis, then 
known as Pain Court, was the centre of wealth 
und fashion. A little later, in 1804, Colonel 
William Morrison, of Philadelphia, laid the city 
under lasting obligations by establishing the first 
overland route, the Sante Fé trail. The west 
bank was in every way ahead of the east. 
There were settlements near forty miles inland 
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from the river, and at least 10,000 
people—Spanish, French and 


American. ‘The Illinois side had 
but about 2,000—1,200 French, 
and the rest American. As the 
crow flies it is, perhaps, 600 miles 
from where the Reynolds family 
lived to Cahokia. They went di- 
rect enough save for detours on 
account of high water, yet spent 
several months in the journey. 
They had two wagons, with strong 
teams and light loads, but it re- 
quired four weeks to cover the 
110 miles from where they crossed 
the Ohio to where they purposed 
crossing the Mississippi. There 
were then but three white settle- 

ments in what is now Illinois. 
Naturally the people of Kaskaskia, where the 
Reynolds family halted to recruit their teams, 
were loath to see such good citizens pass them by. 
They entreated him to stop and look about him. 
'l'o their minds he could not better himself. Here 
is what the Governor writes of the first view : 
‘‘When we approached the high bluffs east of 
Kaskaskia we halted our traveling caravan, and 
surveyed with wonder and delight the prospect 
before us. It was spring, and the scenery was 
beautiful. The eye ranged up and down the 
A CAHOKIAN. American Bottom for many miles, and the whole 
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landscape lay, as it were, at our feet. The river 
bluff lay two hundred feet or more above the 
bottom, and the prairie lay extended before our 
view, covered with horses and cattle grazing on 
it. The Mississippi itself could be seen in places 
through the forest of cottonwoods skirting its 
shores, and the ancient village of Kaskaskia pre- 
sented its strange forms and antique construction 
to our sight. The cathedral stood a venerable 
edifice with its lofty steeple and large bell, the 
first church bell Lever saw. Around the village 
were numerous lodges of Kaskaskia Indians, still 
retaining much of their savage independence.” 

A little further on he gives a vivid picture of 
these same Kaskaskias riding around the caravan 
at full tilt, whooping and howling, while their 
feather bonnets streamed out behind them on 
the wind. Some wore instead horns of wild ani- 
mals fastened to their heads, and all made noise 
that would drive a steam whistle wild with envy. 
Still, they were very peaceable, though Indian 
warfare was by no means a thing of the past. 
Neither was Indian trading. It made very much 
the largest part of commerce ; spring and fall 
their canoes came in thousands to the small 
settlements. There are still Cahokians who will 
tell you of the times when buffalo robes were ¢ 
drug on the market, and packs of beaver and 
otter could be had almost at your own price. 
Long after the mass of red men went further 
west one old chief and his daughter came half- 
yearly to barter their furs and moccasins, for 
blankets, powder, lead and fire water, with the 
Cahokia trader. 

The Reynoldses were not afraid of Indians, but 
about the Pope they were not so courageous. 
When they found that Spain made the rearing 
of their children in the Catholic faith the con- 
dition precedent to a land grant, they gave over 


the thought of settling west of the Mississippi, and 
pitched awhile at Kaskaskia. Next year they 
went out into a new settlement, a few miles away. 
The historian records that at that time there was 
not a school where English was spoken anywhere 
north of the Ohio. By 1805 more people had 
come in—there were quite four thousand, in fact ; 
still, when he came fairly of school age, he went 
back to Tennessee for two years of college training. 
By 1810 there were twelve thousand inhabitants 
of Illinois ; in 1820, over fifty thousand. Thence- 
forward for forty years the number doubled or 
trebled each ten years, till in 1860 there was 
largely over a million. 

Governor Reynolds grew up with the country. 
He led a company of rangers through the War 
of 1812-15, came home unhurt, studied law, and 
was called to the bar. Then he married a Caho- 
kia widow, a good creole of substance, whose 
charms were not on the surface. The Assembly, 
Congress, the Governorship followed. Wealth 
and honors fell thick upon him. The creole 
wife died, and, after a decent time of mourning, 
was succeeded by a Washingtow lady, with whom 
the Governor made the tour of Europe. What he 
saw and heard there is set down in his book at 
great length, and with all the rambling charm 
that makes the chapters racy of his adopted soil. 
His record, which closes in 1854, is ancient his- 
tory now ; notwithstanding, mighty “ interesting 
reading” to one who cares for homely reality. 
First, last, always, he was a Cahokian of Caho- 
kia. There he died and is buried. 

The little river town sits dozing in the sun 
since the fortunes of water stranded it high and 
dry. It does not vaunt itself—not in the least. 
But the new cities will do well to remember that 
it has successively made part of three kingdoms, 
two commonwealths and one federation. 


A TALK ABOUT SPIDERS. 


By ANDREW WILSON, 


ONE is justified in protesting against the popu- 
lar hatred of the Arachnidan class, seeing that 
spiders exhibit many interesting traits of char- 
acter, and also exemplify certain phases of life 
which it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere 
in the animal kingdom, What a spider is, may 
first of all be noticed, inasmuch as popular nat- 
ural history, given to regard the spider as an ‘ in- 
sect,” is very much at sea in its deductions, A 
spider is not an insect. It belongs to another 
division or class (Arachnida) of the great Articu- 
late group of animals. It possesses eight legs, 


while your insect has only six; and it has its 
head and chest formed in one, whereas your in- 
sect has head, chest and tail (or abdomen) dis- 
tinctly marked one from the other. So, also, the 
spider has no antenne or feelers, as such ; it has 
no wings, and its breathing is conducted in a 
somewhat different fashion to that seen in the in- 


sect class. 


The fabled Arachne was a nymph who set her- 
self to challenge Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, 
to a spinning match, so vain was this nymph of 
her weaving powers. Minerva—haughty dame— 


















resented the challenge, and changed Arachne into 
a spider—a metamorphosis giving her full scope 
for her boasted spinning qualities. Now, it is 
this spinning process which distinguishes spiders, 
among other features. In them we find certain 
organs called spinnerets, and these communicate 
with the silk glands which make the silky fluid. 
This fluid is pressed through the numerous holes 
in the spinnerets, and, as it coagulates in contact 
with the air, the silk can be drawn or pressed out 
into the form of fine threads. When we think of 
it, we may, with Pope, hold that the spider’s 
thread is ‘‘ exquisitely fine,” seeing that the sin- 
gle delicate thread wherewith the web is made is 
formed in turn of the many different strands con- 
tributed by the individual spinnerets. Webs are 
constructed by our common spiders ; others make 
tents of finest silk ; and others, again, line holes 
in the ground for their silk secretion. 

Socially, spiders are a peculiar people. They 
have apparently solved the woman’s rights ques- 
tion satisfactorily enough, from the ladies’ stand- 
point, at least, seeing that the male spiders are 
poor creatures as a rule, and are dominated (and 
even eaten up) by their more powerful mates, 
Nor are their nervous qualities and powers less 
interesting. To begin with, everybody agrees 
that their sense of touch is all that Pope claims 
for it. Touch is, indeed, the ruling feature of 
the spider’s organization. But beyond touch, the 
Arachnidans have little to boast of in the way of 
nervous powers. Just think of what Mr. Boys 
has told us of the taste faculty of spiders !. When 
a fly was soaked in paraffin: it-was not entirely re- 
jected by a spider as food, and everybody of a 
well-regulated turn of mind of course abhors that 
fluid ; yet, strangely enotgh, the spiders reject 
what many human persons of high taste would 
regard as a highly acceptable dainty. For when 
alcohol, even well diluted, was offered to a species 
of spider well known as the Epeira diadema, she 
rejected the food thus tainted, and even, adds 
Mr. Boys, rubbed her mouth against any object 
to get rid of the taste. What a moral lesson for 
the lecturer on total abstinence Mistress Diadema 
presents, and with what unction may the spider’s 
abhorrence of alcohol be detailed for the benefit 
of the less sagacious human unit! Still, the 
paraffin incident is a counterbalancing argument, 
and will hardly suffice to claim the spider as the 
best judge of what is, or is not, suitable for man. 

Professor Boys tells us that spiders are practi- 
cally blind, in that they do not see farther than 
their noses—if I may use the familiar simile as 
applicable to Arachnidan life. Hunting-spiders 
may prove exceptions to this rule of defective 
Vision, it is true; but there seems every reason to 
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suppose that spiders are by no means brilliant as 
regards their ocular powers. They want the com- 
pound eyes which most insects possess, and are 
furnished with simple eyes (or ocel/’) to the num- 
ber of eight. Now, these simple eyes appear to 
be adapted for near sight only; though it has 
been shown that there may exist differences of 
power between the eight eyes borne in a spider’s 
head. 

A certain spider, Lycosa saccata by name, his 
been known to roam backward and forward for 
nearly two hours over a small table, looking for a 
parcel of eggs*she had inclosed, as is the custom 
of her race, in a small silken cocoon, and only 
then found them by the merest accident, when 
she had practically touched them. So also, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Peckham placed a leaden shot in 
the cocoon in place of the eggs, the load was car- 
ried about as carefully as if the young brood had 
been inclosed in the silken investment. Again, 
as to taste, what are we to say of other experi- 
ments confirming the paraffin trial above. alluded 
to? <A captured fly was replaced by Mr. Boys 
(on the spider’s line) by a piece of cork. The 
fraudulent cork was duly pulled up into the web 
by the spider. It was tried, gnawed and tested 
before it was finally rejected, in a manner which 
suggested that taste and perception of the prey 
were manifestly deficient faculties in the Arach- 
nidan. 

Much the same result was seen when a piece of 
an India-rubber ring was offered to the spider. 
This object, held by a pair of forceps, was lit- 
erally fought for by the spider, and when released 
was carried off to her nest as if it had been a ver- 
itable fly. Then ensued a process of biting and 
gnawing at the India rubber, and finally, after 
coming to the very late and protracted decision 
that it was indigestible in nature, the India rubber 
was dropped over the side of the web. Mr. Boys 
offered the object again to the spider, and with 
the result that experience did not teach the 
Arachnidan, since she was willing to be deceived 
again. When a tuning fork is made to sound 
near a spider, its vibration, transmitted to the 
web, will cause the animal to hurry out to recon- 
noitre, but that it is only the mere vibration 
transmitted to the net, and not the sound, which 
is the cause of alarm, seems to be fairly proved. 
Low notes are not apparently distinguished from 
high notes, and the hearing of our Arachnidans 
may, therefore, be placed on a par with their 
sense of taste, or with their sense of sight. All 


the same, we may safely assume that spider senses 
fully suit spider life and its exigencies, and that 
is about all that even we ourselves can expect or 
demand in the way of nervous powers. 
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A’ MAIDEN OF DREAMS. 


ILE dwells among the flowers, 
And twines their blossoms round her 
slender hands ; 
She calls the passing hours 
And sings to them, along the lonely 
lands. 
Her voice is heard at eve 
Among the willows, by the riverside, 
Where waving branches weave 
.A coronal of light as for a bride. 
She calls the forest birds, 
And tells them tales too lovely for repeating : 
She whispers tender words 
Too sad for earth when autumn light is 
fleeting. 
Who has not seen her face 
Beyond the blossoms of the budding May, 
Yet when he reached the place 
Saw it no more, or saw it far away ? 
Who has not heard her song 
Across the dusty glades at fall of night— 
Where timid echoes throng 
Among the shadows in the waning light— 
Yet when he thought to see 
Has found himself mysteriously alone, 
With night’s solemnity 
To whisper weirdest fancies of its own ? 
She loves the yellow corn, 
And wanders forth before the reapers come 
On many a July morn; 
Yet is she saddened at the harvest home. 
The harebells at her tread 
Come forth and quiver in the lightest breeze : 
The river in its bed 
Is ravished of the image that it sees ; 
And where the brambles cling 
They fain would hold her captive in their 
arms. 


She is a phantom thing— 
: , 
A maid of quaint and melancholy charms. 
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‘* SEE, IT IS ONLY A SLENDER NEEDLE 
AND A TINY SILVER MALLET.” 


THE 


( Telegram No. 3.) ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Marcu 21st, 18—. 
Miss Lavra Stanronp: Your sister Dora died this morn- 
ing at 3:30. Remains will reach Stanford Hall about 7:45, 
to-morrow night. R. Knieur. 
Humph! so ends the tragedy! And now, the 
sooner falls the curtain over all, the better will it 
please me, the sole surviving actor of the troupe. 
For many years have I lived on here, alone and 
lonely, waiting only till this consummation, this 
last gem be added to the crown of my revenge. 
Basta, the circle is completed, and I, too, may 
east this earth-soiled mantle off, and step out 
free-handed toward eternity. But as it is only 
meet that we should go owing no debt to those 
that we leave behind, so also does it seem but 
Vol. XXXII., No. 3—19. 
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honesty to pay in suited coin all debts we owe to 
those long dead, before we pass to meet them face 
to face. 

They bring 
pay my debts 
the book, so 


her home to-morrow; then let me 
to-night, settle accounts and close 
that, as they bury her, they may 
bury me also, that our bodies (at least) shall enter 
death as they did enter life, united. Myself— 
although I laughed to see her sweet soul die that 
fair June day, yet could I not bear—nay, I dare 
not look on her dead body ! 

Poor Dora! twins were we born, but there the 
likeness ended. All that was bright and beauti- 
ful and good fluttered to Dora’s lap, and nestled 
there. Fair she was, too, and sweet to look upon, 
whilst I—humph! I have often wondered what 
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added glory, what celestial thrill of pleasure, could 
the Lord have derived from the creation of one 
so pitilessly ugly, so unhappily constituted, both 
in body and mind, as my unfortunate self? I sup- 
pose, as the preachers say, that there must have 
been some *‘ wise dispensation of Providence” 
about it somewhere. Perhaps I may see and un- 
derstand it better by and by. 

Well, that’s the way we grew up—Dora’s lap 
the receptacle for all the good things and all the 
bright smiles of our small world ; and mine, a like 
receptacle for sneers and frowns, and all unchar- 
itableness. So, while Dora grew and expanded 
as a lovely flower beneath the warm sunlight, I 
drew back into my shell, and became silent and 
repellent under the baleful shadow of neglect. 

Oh, how I hated her! with her white face and 
golden hair; hated her always, but most when 
she would follow me to my corner, and try with 
her coaxing, baby ways to make me come and join 
the merry throng. Sometimes then I clinched 
my hands until the nails drew blood, lest I should 
strike and kill her, as she stood there in all her 
wondrous, mocking beauty. But, bless you, she 
never knew ‘haf. She thought I loved her— 
loved her! do you hear ? 

Well, well, I bore it all, until MacAllian came 
(Dora was away that summer). He used to come 
and sit and talk to me, and hear me sing (for I 
could sing in those days), and walk beside me in 
the soft, cool evenings up and down among the 
limes. And I, poor fool !—I loved him! Folly ? 
Of course; but I was only human, after all; and 
he alone, of all my father’s guests, had sought 
me out and given to my starving soul bright 
glimpses of that happy sunlit land that stretched 
away beyond my crippled grasp. 

As I said, that was while Dora was away. But 
she soon returned, and then—then, he still walked 
in the moonlight under the tall limes, but not 
with me. He sang the same old songs, and told 
wild tales of land and sea; but Dora’s ear, not 
mine, drank the rich music of his voice; and 
Dora’s lips, not mine, echoed his songs. Do you 
wonder that I hated her ?—ay, I hated both! 
Why could he not have left me as I was, “alone 
in loneliness”? Inever sought him once ; rather, 
I shunned his very presence first, thinking he 
only mocked my homeliness. That piqued him, 
I suppose, for he persisted in his gentle, wooing 
way, until he snared the hare; played with it 
for a little, as cats play with a mouse; and then, 
when at length, resistance over, it lies prone 
and helpless at its captor’s feet, the cultured 
tiger, as the savage brute, tosses the worn-out 
plaything on the ground, and wanders off in search 
of fresher prey. But at least one human tiger 
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forgot to ‘‘count his host.” That one was Mac- 
Allian, too. The bruised mouse was not dead ! 

Many a shadowy night we sat, my heart and I, 
watching his dark head bending over Dora’s, 
listening to the tangled murmur of their voices, 
down the old lime walk ; and laughing, laughing, 
oh, so quietly (lest anyone should hear us, or sus- 
pect, you know), as we saw the death chain fash- 
ioned, link by link, about their hearts ; and busily 
wove the red pall of revenge, to cover their dead 
souis. 

Oh, how I hated them ! 

Slowly the autumn faded, and the winter came ; 
and with Christmas Eve came also MacAllian’s 
proposal and Dora’s shy consent. The old house 
was full with merry visitors, and amid a shower of 
warm congratulations Dora and he came over 
where I stood. I see them yet, her baby face 
aglow with new-found happiness, her golden curls 
like sunbeams all about her; and he, tall, dark 
and handsome, with the love light in his splendid 
eyes, laughingly bending low, as to a queen, and 
murmuring in those mellow tones: ‘‘ Behold, we 
wait, and crave your blessing for our hearts, O 
Princess Laura, Grant our humble prayer !” 

And I laughed too—laughed ; but they could 
not hear it, as I rose up and said : 

** Arise, O knight and gentle damosel, and be 
sure, my benison awaits you on life’s road.” 

So I returned mock for mockery, and then went 
out from the gay halls, and up into my own dark, 
quiet little room, and laughed again, my heart 
and I, to see the end fast coming on ! 

Yes, that was Christmas ; they were to be mar- 
ried in June—that was the utmost limit of the 
lover’s patience—even June seemed ages yet to 
wait. At last it came, ushered in by lark song, 
sunlight and roses; a rare, fair, perfect June, 
with never a shadow or sigh at its birthday to 
warn of the gloom of its death! 

No need in this short hour of night to speak of 
wedding jewelry and silken trains, of bright con- 
fusion, ringing bells and peals of music. Nay, I 
will not write it. Memory’s knife cuts deep 
enough without. At last it was all over—the 
twain made one, the world’s licentiousness sanc- 
tified at God’s high altar, the white lamb given 
over to the shearer’s hand. The toasts were 
drunk, the guests departed or retired, the old 
house still. Now was the hour of my revenge. 
Softly I rose, and stood for a moment looking 
out upon the quiet, sleeping land. White and 
strange fell the pale sheen of moonlight over the 
shadowy, listless trees, weaving, as it seemed, a 
weird and heavy spell of silence on the earth. 
Here and there a timid star peeped out, and then 
fell of sheer giddiness adown the clevds. Bah i 
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what a frightened night! I turn away, and, 
pausing beside my writing box, unlock a little 
drawer, take out a tiny case, and in the moon- 
light open it, laughing a little all the while. 
See, it is only a slender needle and a tiny silver 
mallet like a baby’s toy. Surely a harmless bau- 
ble, is it not ? Now I unlock my door, and pass- 
ing out, go stealthily along the unlit, silent halls, 
listening a moment now and then, only to hear 
the heavy breathings or discordant snores of 
guests or servants. On still I go, until I reach 
the suite of rooms set for the bridal pair in the 
old south wing. Here I insert a key into the 
bathroom lock, and pushing the door softly open, 
enter, and shrink swiftly into the shadowy dra- 
pery that divides it from the sleeping room. 
Hark! what was that ?—a snore? Shades of 
Venus ! does a bridegroom snore ? So much the 
better for me. Lifting the crimson folds, I step 
into the sacred chamber, and approach the couch. 

Sound asleep, both of them, her white cheek 
nestled on his arm, his lips kissing unconsciously 
her golden curls. Bah! how I hate them both! 
MacAllian’s silken shirt falls open from his chest, 
and so I stoop close, close above him, balancing 
the slender needle just where the spinal nerves 
go up to feed the brain. One long, deep breath, 
one glance at the blade, and then—swift falls the 
silver mallet, sending home the tiny shaft of 
death deep to the throbbing centre of the life 
of man! 

One shudder gave he, one convulsive gasp, and 
that was all, but even that woke Dora up. 

‘* Dearest, what is it! Laura! Oh, my a 

‘* Hush, you soft fool! I’ve only brought the 
‘benison’ you asked. You can’t wake Max.” 

‘Laura! O God! what have you done ?” 

‘* Only sent your bridegroom to another sphere 
of thought, my dear. Ah, curse you! did you 
think your baby face could take my only love, 
my very heart’s blood, for an added crown— 
laugh at me, mock me, rob me of all that my 
poor soul craved and hungered for, and [—I 
stand by and smile, and make no sign ?” 

“Laura, I didn’t know. Kill me—kill me! 
Ah, Heaven! Max, Max—speak to me! Oh! 
—murderess ! murder——” 

‘‘Hush, fool!” I hissed, pushing her back 
beside the stiffening body of him who murdered, 
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not my Jody, but, worse yet, my soul, and held 
her there until her moans and struggles ceased, 
and nature brought to her unconsciousness ; then 
released her, and leaned down to see if there was 
any trace left of the fatal shaft ; but no, my aim 
and arm were good and true, and the soft flesh 
had closed above the tiny blade; only a light-red 
drop of blood stood where the needle entered. 
Gently I wiped it off his white, full throat, let- 
ting it fall back upon my broken heart, to burn 
forever like a flame. 

Then I went out, locking the door behind me, 
and leaving there the curse of woman’s terrible re- 
venge—the ‘‘ benison” they craved. 

Next morning, piercing, awful cries awoke the 
slumbering household, and rushing to the south- 
ern wing, they found in the white bridal room a 
gibbering maniac bride, and a cold, stiff bride- 
groom’s corpse. No sign of violence, or theft or 
murder, could be found, nor could the poor 
crazy bride be brought again to reason or to 
sense. A mystery it was, too deep to be unrav- 
eled, and a mystery it still remains; but the 
weight of it bent heavily upon my mother—so 
heavily that soon she staggered, faltered, fell, and 
was buried before winter kissed the earth. Fa- 
ther soon followed her, leaving me here, all alone, 
friendless, except for the friendship of pale ghosts 
that come and mock me under the still limes, and 
laugh to see me shudder in the moonlight ; with 
no companions but those memory sends to haunt 
me, peeping out from doors and tapestries—that 
come and sing his olden songs at twilight, and I 
cannot choose but hear. 

Eh, well, my heart and I are terribly avenged. 
The death chain bound the victor victim, and the 
red pall fell above a corpse! But ever and ever 
that blood drop burns within me, lapping with 
hot tongue my springs of life, and shining down 
the death path of my seul. 

So, they bring Dora home to-morrow. Let 
them bury us together, for are we not equal ? 
I slew her reason and her lover—ay, I grant it ; 
but her white smile stole my lover, and he, with 
treacherous laughter, slew my immortal soul. 
Basta, who conquered ? How I hated them! 
To-night I meet them both. Which path shall 
lead to heaven ?—which to hell ? I shall soon 
know, for Justice waits beyond. 
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To nim—I speak of mankind generically—who 
has no sense of humor, the visiting of the poor 
must be one of the most irksome of those seven 
corporal works of mercy which the Church en- 
joins upon her faithful children. It is harrowing 
to the very soul to dwell upon the sight of misery 
which can be but partially relieved, and some- 
times hardly reached at all; and it is both mad- 
dening and de- 
pressing, when, 
after having given 
one’s best and 
most conscien- 
tious labor to the 
problem of relief, 
one finds it wasted 
—as it so very 
often is—on some 
poor creature too 
obstinate and sus- 
picious to co-oper- 
ate in the effort 
toward her own 
good, and too 
ignorant to pay 
one the simple 
justice of grati- 
tude. For the 
poor woman (of 
the man I have 
but little experi- 
ence) is as a rule 
unreasonable and 
ungrateful; she 
looks upon the 
class above her 
wholly from the 
Ishmaclitish 
standpoint, and in all their intercourse begins 
by treating them as wily enemies, to be cir- 
cumvented and overreached, under a show of 
smiling and open-hearted gratitude. This condi- 
tion does not always last; but it is always the 
first and instinctive ground taken toward ‘the 
ladies,” who are all supposed to be rich, and of 
whose motives in visiting and working for them 
only the dimmest conception is usually attained. 

Fortunately for myself, I have always been able 
to fix my eyes firmly, if not exclusively, upon the 
humorous side of the situation. I have derived 
much satisfaction from my labors in an extremely 
small field ; and if, in giving a few pictures of my 
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experiences, I incur the charge of egotism, it is 
the necessary consequence of writing from a 
purely personal point of view. 

I have always endeavored to keep a single per- 
manent poor woman, if I may so express myself, 
and have carefully selected the object ; the req- 
uisites being-widowhood (ostensible at least) and 
partial inability to support a family; cases where 
the stern worker 
for the elevation 
of the human race 
would insist upon 
the poorhouse. 
My first experi- 
ment was upon a 
German 
who died 
sumption 
few years of inti- 
mate acquaint- 
ance, and left me 
to conduct her 
funeral, adminis- 
ter her estate and 
provide for her 
two orphans. 

Mrs. Hirsch was 
not considered a 
pleasant woman to 
deal with. She 
was both ignorant 
and obstinate to 
a degree which 
touched sublim- 
ity, and illness 
had soured her 
temper materi- 
ally ; but I was 
prejudiced in her favor, I suppose, because she 
had developed a doglike attachment to me, and 
maintained it to the last. She had been pro- 
vided with three excellent rooms, rent free, and 
was allowed a weekly supply of ‘‘ groceries,” meat 
and milk; but I suppose life palled upon her, and 
she needed some dramatic excitement, which she 
could only get by keeping up a steady hand-to- 
hand combat, with the circle of ladies who united 
with me in supplying these benefits. As she grew 
absolutely helpless, and her two small children 
were running wild and neglected, it was urged 
upon her to enter the poorhouse, a proposition 
which converted her into a T'ury. For some 


woman, 
of con- 
after a 
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weeks the battle raged, and no female castellan 
of the Middle Ages ever held her husband’s for- 
tress with more heroism than did Mrs. Hirsch de- 
fend her tenement against the ladies who paid the 
rent thereof. There was something grand in the 
resolution with which she maintained her utterly 
illogical position, and we finally succumbed be- 
fore it. ‘To think,” as one of the dispensers of 
charity bitterly remarked, ‘‘ of that single, igno- 
rant, pig-headed creature holding at bay the 
united intelligence and benevolence of this com- 
munity!” But so it was—and the 
raised. Mrs. Hirsch remained in her quarters ; 
the weekly basket of fresh vegetables, the daily 
quart of milk, the tea and sugar, which are as the 
breath of life to the poor, continued to flowin. A 
woman was furthermore engaged to attend daily 
upon the invalid, ‘‘ clean up” the rooms and the 
children, and prepare the food. But this benefi- 
cent arrangement was not destined to last long. 
The nurse Englishwoman, a 
plaintive, round-backed personage toward whom 
Mrs. Hirsch instantly conceived the most furiously 
hostile sentiments. The principal objection which 
she could offer was that Mrs. Paull insisted on 
kneeling every day in ostentatious prayer for her 
(Mrs. Hirsch’s) future and eternal welfare, and 
this was a liberty that could not be borne. There- 
fore Mrs. Paull was ordered out. ‘* I don’t wish 
to go contrairy to the ladies who placed me here,” 
she meekly urged, ‘‘ but it ‘as never been my wish 
to go where [I was not welcome, and as for h’in- 
truding, it’s what I cannot do; and so, as the poor 
creeter’s not willing to ’wve me, and ‘as her own 
choice of an Irish person in the neighborhood, 
I've taken the liberty of leaving.” 

So, the end of it was that Mrs. Hirsch—waited 
on at convenient hours by the ‘Irish person,” 
who lived handsomely upon the weekly baskets, 
cic. —was found one fine morning dead in her 
bed, with her eyes peacefully closed, as in ‘sleep, 
and a radiant smile of victory on her lips. Hers 
had been a privilege given to but few of us in 
this life—she had carried her point to the last. 

And then came the funeral. 


siege was 


selected was an 


I was supposed 
to be the one person of all those interested in the 
case (one gets to think of the poor instinctively 
as ‘‘cases”) who had leisure from household 


cares and could “‘ attend to things.” Therefore, 
from half-past seven A.M., when I was notified 
of the decease, until nine p.m., when I fought 
my way through the crowd of assembled mourn- 
ers in Mrs. Hirsch’s living room, to give my last 
instructions, my foot never rested from going up 
and down on funereal business. Mrs. Paull had 
at once been summoned to preside over the re- 
mains, the Irish person absenting herself immedi- 
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ately on the stoppage of rations. ‘‘ Of course it’ 
my duty to go where the ladies orders me,” ob- 
served this good woman, ‘‘and I try to do what 
is expected of me, and I’m thankful to earn ¢ 
trifle, but it’s ’ard that Ican get no ’elp from a 
living soul so much as to turn the corpse, which 
‘er arms is that stiffened that you couldn’t bend 
‘em, and all these women sitting looking h’on ; 
and not a drop of tea or a bit of food ’as passed 
my lips this day ; and h’as to laying out the body, 
if you could spare a old nightgown, miss, it would 
be a charity, for what is on ’er is not fit to bury 
the dead in, and there’s nothing but some rags in 
the bureau.” 

*‘Rags! There are four new nightgowns, only 
bought last week !” I exclaimed, as soon as Mrs. 
Paull’s eloquence reached a semicolon—she knew 
no periods. ‘And as for tea, the closet is full 
of provision of all kinds.” 

**T wouldn’t contradick you, miss,” said Mrs. 
Paull, meekly ; ‘‘ but if you'd like to cast your 
eye in, you'll see that I’m telling you the truth.” 

She Following what I have since seen 
reason to believe is the usual custom on the de- 
inise of a lone female in the lower walks of life, 
the neighbors had cleaned out the larder and the 
wardrobe of the deceased. I raved, but I was 
quite helpless. The clothes, as I afterward con- 
cluded, had gone out piecemeal during the last 
few days, when it was quite clear that Mrs. Hirsch 
could not possibly need them any longer; the 
provisions had been, with great presence of mind, 
abstracted before Mrs. Paull’s arrival that morn- 
ing. 

Space fails me to give the details of my labors 
that day. Freddy Hirsch, aged eight, and Em- 
ma, five, were taken home by a carpenter’s benev- 
olent wife, not wholly to the personal enjoyment 
of the carpenter, who, though consenting to keep 
them after the funeral until the ladies decided on 
their final disposition, felt obliged to send me 
frequent and urgent prayers to hurry up matters 
a little. Also Freddy himself sent me messages 
at short intervals through the day, urging me 
not to have him put in the poorhouse. Messen- 
gers besieged me on all subjects — Mrs. Paull 
being unable to move without instructions from 
*«the ladies,” and claims arising from all quarters, 
some on the furniture and some on the children ; 
Freddy, for some unaccountable reason, being in 
the greatest and most urgent demand, chiefly by 
milkmen in search of young and friendless ap- 
prentices of cow tending. 

But the funeral went off beautifully. A Ger- 
man acquaintance of the departed raised a sub- 
scription to secure a grave, and we provided the 
other indispensables, and everything was done 
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decently and in order—with the single exception 
that the shroud (a lace-trimmed dressing sacque 
of my own, adorned with white satin bows) was 
stolen by one of the mourners before Mrs. Paull 
had an opportunity to put it on. This occasioned 
some delay and scandal, and Mrs. Paull was burn- 
ingly eloquent on the sin of robbing the dead ; 
but it was smoothed over, and our attention 
happily diverted by the arrival of the coffin. At 
the last minute, and just as the minister arrived, 
when the crowd of friends was steeped in the 
most enjoyable excitement and expectation, the 
lady who had superseded Mrs. Paull as nurse 
made her dramatic entry. Whether her grief was 
induced by a sense of ended opportunities—it 
could not have been lost ones—or pure sentiment, 
I will not presume to say ; but she rushed in with 
a wild and tottering gait, bearing a large white 
wreath, and cast herself in tears upon the coffin. 
This had a thrilling effect, and greatly delighted 
all present. 

Of course I accompanied the corfége to the 
grave, riding in the first carriage with two re- 
spectable matrons and the eldest orphan. Freddy 
viewed me with a blind confidence as the one 
lady known to his experience who did not want 
to put people in general, and him in particular, 
into the poorhouse ; and he evinced the strongest 
anxiety to keep in my immediate neighborhood. 
Then followed the locking up of the rooms, and 
the sale of the effects next day, from which we 
expected to make‘a sum sufficient to give the 
children decent outfits for their new start in life, 
whatever it was to be. Two ladies lent their 
services as auctioneers, and a vast number of poor 
women squeezed in to see what was going on, and 
to claim, if possible, any light article which Mrs. 
Hirsch might be supposed to have given them. 
The lady of the wreath was extremely strenuous 
on the subject of a bureau, for which she claimed 
to have paid three dollars down, ‘‘ which I gave 
it to save the poor creature from starvation,” with 
the understanding that she was to take it when- 
ever Mrs. Hirsch had passed beyond the need of 
bureaus. It was mildly but firmly explained to 
her that the administrators of the estate could 
pay no attention to claims unsupported by docu- 
mentary evidence; and, after some parley, the 
claimant consented to waive her rights. 

‘‘Tt’s hard to have to pay twict over for your 
own,” she remarked, sarcastically. ‘‘ Per’aps you 
kin change me this, ma’am,” producing a twenty- 
dollar bill, “‘ which is all I’ve got by me.” 

‘‘T certainly cannot,” replied the auctioneer ; 
and a small boy was dispatched accordingly to 
the nearest grocery for change. 

The proceedings were a little hastened after 
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this, for, on one of the cupboards being opened, 
a dark stream of cockroaches flowed forth into 
the light of day, and the two ladies in charge 
sprang terror-stricken upon chairs to escape the 
enemy. After this, in the language of advertise- 
ments, “‘no reasonable offer was refused,” an‘ 
the line between reason and unreason was most 
liberally drawn. Great skill was shown by the 
buyers in availing themselves of this noble oppor- 
tunity, and an incredible number of adjuncts 
were required to be ‘thrown in” with each arti- 
cle, and prices beaten down, on the discovery of 
almost invisible flaws, to a degree highly satis- 
factory to the public. The bed alone was re- 
fused, on grounds of sentiment or superstition, 
and I was oblige@, in justice to the orphans, to 
sell it for two dollars to a gentleman desirous of 
doing good, and give him the privilege of present- 
ing it to some one outside the pale of Mrs. Hirsch’s 
acquaintance. 

Freddy and Emma, after prolonged negotia- 
tions with several homes and orphanages, were 
handed over to the Children’s Aid Society. The 
carpenter was pleased with this arrangement, as 
Freddy had developed a great taste for bonfires, 
built mainly in and about the shop and work- 
bench, and the children themselves, so long as it 
was not the poorhonse, were perfectly and stolidly 
indifferent. They were conveyed to Kansas, and 
promptly adopted by a childless farmer; and I 
have no doubt that Freddy will be able to sup- 
port me in my old age, should I ever feel obliged 
to hunt him up and remind him that I once 
saved him from the county. 

It was necessary that there should be a suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Hirsch’s vacant place, and Mrs. 
Paull stepped into it. She had one young son, 
Peter Augustus (never deprived of his full title), 
and a husband who had_yanished somewhere into 
unknown space. I once suggested cheerily that 
he might be still living, and would turn up some 
day, but Mrs. Paull cut me short with dignity. 
‘*T ‘ave no wish that he should, miss,” she re- 
torted. “Them that goes in such a way can 
stay; I’ve no desire to lay h’eyes on ‘im again ;” 
and so we dropped the subject. Like her prede- 
cessor, she required constant pecuniary lifts over 
hard places, but she was of a grateful and submis- 
sive nature, and under no circumstances could 
she ever “go contrairy to the ladies’ wishes.” 
She was also a_ self-respecting woman, and 
mourned sore over the necessity of accepting 
charity. ‘ Nobody of her kin had ever had a 
poorhouse named to them, and she had always 
lived respectable.” She brought up Peter Au- 
gustus ‘‘in the way he should go,” and had the 
finest possible range of sentiments and the most 
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MURPHY’S BOY. 


inexhaustible fluency of speech. As her pride was 
to ‘make no acquaintance with Irish persons,” 
and her circle was therefore small, I received a 
good deal of this flow of language, both when we 
exchanged social calls and when she came to me 
professionally to clean my bedroom and wash and 
dust my pictures and bric-j-brac, a task which 
exactly suited her. She was in the habit of com- 
paring my collection of objets d’art to that of the 
Pope of Rome, and also considered that though 
‘King Solomon was said to be a wise man, there 
was things in ¢hat room that he would be puzzied 
to lay a name to.” When calling for pleasure 
only, she was always accompanied by Peter An- 
gustus, a pale child, with long, dank yellow hair 
arranged above his brow in a large roll like a 
Bologna sausage ; and it was her invariable cus- 
tom, when we alluded in any way to his presence, 
to shake her head gloomily, and bemoan his sex. 
‘*He’s not a bad boy, miss, and I try to bring 
’im up in the fear of God and not to take the 
name of the Lord in vain, which it always makes 
a shiver go through me when I ’ear it; but it 
would be such a comfort to me to ’ave ’im a girl, 
and a boy’s but little use in a place, especially as 
they gets older.” 

It always appeared to me that Peter Augustus 
did his best, and I have frequently found the 
child elevated on a bench at the washtub, when 


his parent was ill in bed (Mrs. Paull, like mos‘ 
poor women, had “ palpitations”), steeped in sudz 
and panting over his violent struggles with the 
clothes; not to speak of his ‘‘ sweeping up” and 
washing dishes with a master hand. It is true 
that he was said invariably to leave the knives 
and forks in the dishwater, and to empty thera 
all together out of the window, so that when 
Mrs. Paull rose from a sick bed she always found 
herself knifeless ; however, cven a girl, at those 
tender years, might have been guilty of a similar 
error. 

I grew quite fond of Mrs. Paull, and her appear- 
ance alone appealed most pleasantly to my sense 
of the fitness of things. She was a stout, flabby 
woman, With a pale cheesy complexion, and an 
habitual expression of the deepest and most re- 
signed misery; her hair, with some chaotic idea 
of adornment, was always tangled into long, limp 
fringes about her brow, and she wore a very much 
battered, but originally jaunty, black straw hat, 
adorned with two entirely uncurled feathers 
standing rampant above the crown. In the long 
years of our acquaintance Mrs, Paull had more 
than one hat, but though there were differences 
in the details, the ground plan and general effect 
were always the same. I enjoyed her conversa- 
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tion, too ; and she was always getting into such 
extraordinary and utterly novel complications of 
trouble that, to quote her own remark, “her life 
appeared like a romance.” 

One of my most interesting pensioners, how- 
ever, was a lady of an entirely different type. 
She was a venerable widow, who had been cast 
out by her only son on account of her many per- 
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might be disposed, always remained rigid and 
unbent. 

She prided herself on being ‘‘ American for 
three generations back,” and an offshoot, not ut- 
terly remote, from a wealthy family which was 
not desirous of claiming the connection. She re- 
ceived me with great warmth on my first call, and 
it was perfectly evident that her gratitude was as 





MRS. VANDUSEN GOES UPSTAIRS. 


sonal differences with his wife; and I found her 
at seventy-nine, living alone in a very bare and 
very dirty room, and sleeping on a feather bed 
(the remnant of past wealth) disposed on soap- 
boxes and broken chairs. Mrs. Vandusen was 
still brisk and belligerent, in spite of her years ; 
she was a tall old woman with one eye, and ham- 
pered in her actions by one immovable leg, which, 
no matter in what posture the companion limb 


much for my personal attentions as for the help 
that I proposed to give her. ‘The principal 
yearning of her heart—after coals—I found to 
be for “a rocking cheer” and a looking glass ; 
her only articles of furniture, besides the stove, 
being a wooden-seated kitchen chair, a very small 
table with a workbasket and a Bible thereon, and 
a barrel with two boards laid across the top. 
When the two objects of her heart’s desire were 
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provided and a small monthly allowance promised 
her, she becaine radiantly happy ; her desires in 
life soared no higher than to have her own little 
place, four walls, bare as they might be, in which 
to live and die alone—and the assurance of being 
kept free of the poorhouse. How little it seems, 
after all, for one human being to ask from society 
at large—and how very, very little for society to 
grant ! 

At an early stage of our acquaintance, Mrs. 
Vandusen confided to me her conviction that the 
house in which she lived was ‘‘ witched.” She 
rented her room and a half from a German fam- 
ily, whose repute was, in fact, none of the best, 
and for the several years of her sojourn there she 
had continually been preparing to leave. ‘I 
don’t like them folks, and I ‘ave no opinion at 
all of their ways; it’s one thing in their favor, 
that they ain’t Irish, but that’s all that can be 
said of ‘em; and if it wasn’t for the trouble of 
moving, I'd go,” she assured me regularly on 
every visit. Wishing, so far as in me lay, to 
make Mrs. Vandusen’s last years perfectly happy, 
I offered to find her a place and to see her com- 
fortably moved. She was highly delighted with 
my proposition, and I at once began to look about 
me. About a stone’s throw from the street where 
I lived there was a small settlement of cottages, 
aud I soon found a couple of rooms offered for 
rent by an aged widow of the name of Biglin. To 
her I described Mrs. Vandusen as a most lovable 
though perhaps eecentriec old lady, for whose 
rent I would ever be responsible, and after whose 
welfare I should continually look ; and on these 
terms Mrs. Biglin consented to take her as a 
tenant. 

I called on my aged protégée one afternoon to 
tell her of these arrangements, and proposed that 
she should go with me at once to see the rooms. 
This threw her into a state of the greatest excite- 
ment, and caused her instantly to conclude that 
she was better off as she was, and that perhaps 
she had ‘‘ better stick it out till warm weather 
come in.” As I had by this time fully entered 
into the spirit of moving Mrs. Vandusen, I ad- 
mitted of no such possibilities, and after half an 
hour’s lively argument finally overcame her va- 
rious objections, and assisted to hustle her into 
an ancient cloth coat and a large bonnet of ob- 
solete shape, with a long green veil. I do not 
think she had the slightest intention of taking 
the rooms, but the sudden prospect of a drive 
decided her to humor me, and to give herself a 
pleasure, by going. ‘* Have you got your chair at 
the door ?” she asked me, with some eagerness. 
I do not know to what antique period of manners 
and customs her mind went back, but she in- 


variably spoke of a one-horse conveyance as a 
chair.” I assured her that the vehicle was in 
waiting, and that decided her. She drew the 
green veil with great dignity about her face, mur- 
muring something about the pleasure of taking 
the air, which had long been denied her, and we 
sallied forth. 

There was a descent of five rickety steps from 
the front door to the street, and Mrs. Vandusen 
went down backward, clinging with both arms 
and clutching fingers to the hand rail. A few 
small boys, who had been gazing at the ravishing 
spectacle of the coupé before the door, now, upon 
seeing this new and splendidly exciting exhibition, 
gave the alarm to their friends and families, and 
in the shortest possible time the sidewalk was 
crowded with infants, and the doorways with 
adult lookers-on. Mrs. Vandusen paid no heed to 
this audience, but bent the whole energy of her 
mind and body to getting into the “ chair,” a feat 
which called for a series of the most—to me—un- 
accountable struggles. I stood af one side of the 
door, and Thomas (a young man who never by 
his oldest patrons has been seen to smile) stood 
rigid at the other; and between us Mrs. Van- 
dusen groveled across the threshold, uttering 
short groans in the intensity of her efforts to 
get the immovable leg inside. At last, when the 
sight of these convulsions and the ecstatie mirth 
of the populace became unendurable, I suggested 
to Thomas — who had made one feeble effort 
to assist by pushing, and had been haughtily 
repelled—that he had better go to the other side 
and pull. Accordingly, he appeared at the op- 
posite door, and after some ineffectual wrestlings 
hauled Mrs. Vandusen and the leg—which ap- 
peared to have had no connection whatever with 
the contortions of her other members—into the 
chair. I followed, and assisted her to scramble 
upon the seat, where she leaned back, wiping 
her brow and gasping. ‘‘It’s some years since 
I’ve rid in a chair,” she remarked when speech 
was possible, ‘and it sort o’ flusters me. I ain’t 
as spry as I was, either, and the rheumatis seems 
to settle in my leg now and then.” I replied by 
some weak, hysteric sounds which appeared to 
pass for sympathetic words, and we went on our 
way rejoicing. 

When we reached the lane where Mrs. Biglin 
dwelt, and where I was well known, we found the 
widow standing at her gate to receive us. Al- 
though a little nervous as to the impression that 
Mrs. Vandusen might produce, I trusted that, 
having broken the ice, so to speak, by getting 
into the carriage, she would show greater agility 
in getting out. Vain was my hope. ‘ Don’t 
hurry me,” she observed, as we drew up. ‘I 
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don’t want no help; but just let your young man 
hold the hoss, and give me time, and I'll git out 
by myself.” Therefore the obedient ‘Thomas 
stood aside, and I retired into the recesses of the 
coupé, while Mrs. Vandusen slid slowly down 
upon her back and grasped the sides of the door 
with both hands, preparatory to working herself 
gradually into an upright posture. 

The effect of this upon Mrs. Biglin was imme- 
diate and alarming. ‘‘ Glory be to God !—what’s 
the matter with the crathur ?” was her exclama- 
tion. ‘* Arrah, dear, sure I can’t have jer in me 
house! Is it lame she is? Take her away, 
ma'am! I can’t have the likes of that at no 
price, and me alone in the house! She'd be dead 
on me hands in a week !” 

Mrs. Vandusen had by this time contorted her 
body into position, and slowly reared herself from 
the carriage step. She shook out her skirts, set- 
tled her bonnet, which had been knocked over 
her eyes, and without paying the faintest shadow 
of heed to Mrs. Biglin’s remarks, she turned to 
me, closed her single eye to convey the idea of a 
wink, and pronounced the one word, ‘ Irish.” 
Then she moved toward the house, remarking, 
cheerfully : ‘I hope the stairs ain’t steep, for it 
would never suit me to have much climbin’ to 
do!” 

«*Don’t you bring her in!” shrieked Mrs. Big- 
lin. ‘‘Sure now, honey”—grasping my arm 
as I prepared to follow—‘‘thim rooms won’t suit 
her at all. Look at-the crathur! Holy Mother! 
she’ll break her neck on the place! Oh, what 
did you be after bringing the likes of that for ? 
Sure nobody in their sinses ’ud have Aer on the 
primisses !” 

But Mrs. Vandusen, having scrambled up the 
piazza, moved on like Fate to the narrow, steep 
stairs which faced the open door, and all the col- 
lected neighbors thronged after, pouring out con- 
dolences and sympathy for Mrs. Biglin in this at- 
tack of the enemy. The American blood of three 
generations must have been a fine strain, for Mrs. 
Vand 1sen’s calm, unconscious mien, and the dig- 
nity with which she looked through and over Mrs. 
Biglin with her single eye, and affected never to 
see or even hear her, were worthy of a duchess. 
She proceeded to climb the stairs on all fours, or, 
rather, on threes, as the leg took no part in the 
exercise ; occasionally throwing back remarks to 
me, to all of which Mrs. Biglin instantly replied. 

“*T couldn’t get my coal up and down these 
stairs; I expect I’d have to keep a bar’l in the 
entry—ef I come.” 

‘«* Tell her she can’t keep no coal here at all !— 
there ain’t no place for coal !” bawled Mrs, Biglin. 

**T couldn’t manage gittin’ water up here,” 
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proceeded: the climber, after a few more pants. 
‘I s’pose I could hire a young gal to fetch it 
mornings—ef the rooms suit me—and the folks.” 

‘Tell her there’s no water on the place !” cried 
the antistrophe. ‘‘Sure there ain’t no use in 
her climbin’ thim stairs—and she'll be kilt on 
‘em comin’ down !” 

Mrs. Vandusen had reached the top, and I ran 
after her as rapidly as my emotions permitted. 
Even when alone with me, she made no allusion 
to the existence of anything human on the prem- 
ises. She looked out at each window, looked 
into the closet, squinted at the stains on the 
walls, and remarked, **‘ Damp!” speculated on 
places for coals, on the capacities for heating, 
ete., and then slowly prepared to descend. 

‘*T don’t believe I should better myself,” she 
announced, in a loud, ealm voice, as she started 
upon her backward crawl. “ I don’t think much 
of the rooms, and i believe the woman’s Irish, 
She'd never suit me !” 

I doubt if Mrs. Biglin heard this Parthian shot, 
for she was so occupied in convincing me that 
no amount of rent paid in advance would be an 
object to her, and that nothing earthly would or 
could compensate for the presence of ‘‘ such an 
ould crathur” in her house, that she suffered Mrs. 
Vandusen to depart and to struggle into the car- 
riage again without further remark. I do not 
think she breathed freely until the immovable 
Thomas had shut the door upon us both, and the 
admiring neighbors saw us drive away. Then 
Mrs. Vandusen leaned back and folded her hands. 

‘Well, I’m better off where I am, I guess,” 
she cheerfully observed. ‘I’m used to the folks, 
after all; and it’s pretty hard for an American 
three generations back to stand them Irish. Any- 
way, I’ve had a real good airin’, and I expect it’ll 
It mnst be thirty odd years since 


do me good. 
I’ve been out in a chair.” 


It is needless to say that I made no more at- 
tempts to move my aged countrywoman, nor did 
she ever again complain of occult or uncanny in- 
fluences. I do not know whether the airing which 
she so enjoyed shook her up too severely, or 
whether it was in the course of nature; but 
within a few months from this time Mrs. Vandu- 
sen was gathered to her ancestors. I went one 
day to pay my usual call, and was informed that 
the old lady was dead and buried. She had been 
ill only a few days, and unconscious after the first 
day: no one in the house knew my address, and 
so I had not been sent for. The son had come 
forward at the last moment and paid for his 
mother’s funeral, and that was the last, for me, 
of old Mrs. Vandusen. 

It was about this time that I visited an old 
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man, who was highly recommended to me, as 
being crippled with rheumatism, and supported 
by the labors of his wife; also, as having quite a 
superior mind, and literary tastes. I was asked 
to lend him papers and magazines, which I did, 
supplementing food for the brain by an occasional 
dinner, and a turkey at Christmas. On one of 
my visits I met his youngest child, a preternat- 
urally small and hungry-looking boy, whose whole 
attire consisted—apparently—of a jacket and a 
pair of boots. I knew there was nothing under 
the jacket, for it had holes, and I saw his bare 
skin; and as the boots had belonged to a very 
large man, and the boy was plunged into them 
up to the hips, I could not tell whether there ex- 
isted any garment behind them or not. 

The day was cold, and the boy was quite pur- 
ple, and when I went home I described his aspect 
in such moving terms that a charitable gentle- 
man (the purchaser of Mrs. Hirsch’s bed) desired 
me at once to get him a complete change of warm 
flannels at his own expense. I bought the gar- 
ments, and sent them next day, with a verbal 
message, which I suppose was ambiguously deliv- 
ered, for within a few hours the young Murphy 





uppeared, boots and all, with a large bundle 
and a dirty note for me. This was its pur- 
port : 


“Kind Lady: It is with a thankful Hart that i 
take my Pen in hand to thank you for your Nobol 
goodness in geting me shirts and Draws agenst the 
Cold wether May the blessing of god reward you for 
the shirts and draws but Lady they are to small 1) 
inch about the Chist Lady i am 42 would it bee tco 
grate Troubel to change them and i will then bs 
maid warm and Comfortibel May your Path in life 
be ever Strewd with flours 

“Is the Prayer of 
* An 
** Old Man. 
‘** Rispectfully, p. murphy.” 


‘Have you brought back the things ?” I 
asked, bursting with laughter. 

** Yes, ma‘am,” said the boy. ‘ Father 
says he can’t get ’em on, and if it wouldn't 
be too much trouble 

** But they are not for your father at all,” I 
explained. ‘*They were bought for you. <A 
gentleman sent them to you.” 





“«Me !” gasped the boy, turning quite pale 
with the shock ; and then, as the full splen- 
dor of the idea entered his brain, he turned 
and, without uttering a syllable, clattered 
wildly down the piazza steps, and fled as if 
fearing that I might suddenly change my 
mind and take back the precious gift. And 
as far as I could sec, the boots and the bundle 
went tearing along, with the slight suggestion 

of a boy just visible between them. It occurred 
to me afterward that Mr. Murphy had composed 
his little note merely as the most delicate way of 
hinting that he needed “shirts and Draws” as 
well as his offspring. At all events, he got them, 
for how could I run the risk of losing the prayers 
of an Old Man ? 

Time fails me to recount half the eccentricities 
of these friends of mine, which have given me 
such joy from time to time. I must find room, 
however, for one aged lady, whose lot in life for 
several years was to care for a consumptive hus- 
band. The toils of nursing palled upon her at 
last, and the long delay which her spouse made 
of the business of dying seemed to her both un- 
reasonable and unseemly, as she never hesitated 
to declare. 

One of the ladies who constantly visited him, 
and who had been greatly shocked by this lack of 
conjugal tenderness, arrived one day just in time 
to behold an astounding spectacle. The front 
door was open, and the stairs directly faced it ; 
and at the foot of the stairs lay the aged invalid 
in an inverted heap. The wife descended slowly, 
with the air of one recovering from exertion. 

















Virw 


“Good heavens! what has happened ?” cried 
the visitor. 

‘*Oh, ma’am, the ould man’s gone!” replied 
the bereaved. ‘‘Sure he’s gone at last, and I 
new he’d have to be got down thim stairs for 
the wake, and the min ’ud niver be after gittin’ 
the coffin up there, for they’re so narry. So, as 
I had nobody to lind me a hand, I just slid him 
down now be mesilf, glory be to God !” 

And whether this version were truth or fiction, 
nobody ever knew. 


A HOUSE FULL OF ODDITIES. 


By Davip Ker, 

Tuoven Dickens’s wonderful types were 
sketched chiefly in Eastern and Central London, 
the West End, too, contains many a strange 
study little dreamed of by the thousands of 
visitors who traverse it every year. ‘There are 
dens in Chelsea and Westminster that might 
match the worst slums known to Inspector 
Bucket or Oliver Twist, and I could point out 
more than one gloomy old house within a stone’s 
throw of this spot, the true story of which, if 
told as I myself saw it, would be as startling as 
any sensation novel. But the house which I am 
now about to describe has a comic rather than a 
tragic interest, as containing one of the strangest 
collections of human oddities that I have ever 
seen under one roof. 

First on the list ‘comes the hostess herself, a 
short, sturdy, keen-eyed woman from the north 
of England, who is the strangest imaginable 
mixture of hard north-country shrewdness and 
quaint north-country superstition. The sharpest 
peddler in the whole neighborhood has never 
been known to get the better of her in a bargain ; 
and yet the chance upsetting of a pinch of salt 
will make her turn pale, and the howling of a 
stray dog under her window will suffice to spoil 
her rest for a whole night. But her specialty is 
the using of big words which she picks up from 
books and newspapers, and the misapplying of 
them in a way that would have left Mrs. Mala- 
prop miles behind. I can well remember my de- 
light at hearing her talk of “‘an organ with a 
nux vomica stop” (meaning probably vox hu- 
mana), and the wondering admiration of her 
hearers when she declared that the two prettiest 
flowers in her illustrated manual of botany were 
the “ Aurora Borealis” and the ‘ Delirium Tre- 
mens.” <A Trappist monk might have laughed 
at the complacent gravity with which she spoke 
of Noah’s Ark ‘‘ resting on Mount Arrowroot,” 
or announced that the nonarrival of news from 
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the East was ‘‘ keeping the public in a state ot 
constant eapectoration.” Nor shall I easily forget 
the blank bewilderment of a worthy old gossip 
from ‘‘over the way,” when Mrs. G—— informed 
her confidentially that her brother had been “ vae- 
cinated by a girl at a ball” (i. e., fascinated), a feat 
only equaled by her mention of a sailor as having 
died of ‘‘ conger-eel porpoise ” (cholera morbus). 

Very like the worthy hostess in shrewdness and 
energy, though utterly unlike her in outward ap- 
pearance, is her niece, a strapping young lady 
standing five feet eleven inches in her slippers, 
and displaying on Iter well-shaped arms (which 
are usually bare to the elbow) a show of muscles 
worthy of a prize fighter. Frederick William I. 
of Prussia would have singled her out at a glance 
as a model wife for one of his giant grenadicrs ; 
and, in truth, though but little over nineteen, 
she has already proved herself a match for any 
man in more senses than one. In the popular 
traditions of her native town of Kingston-on- 
Thames it is recorded that, being offended by the 
abuse of a passing tramp to whom she had refused 
the alms which he demanded, she suddenly fell 
upon him, and (in her own graphic phrase) ‘licked 
him till he was as soft as buttered toast.” 

Shortly after her first arrival in London, about 
two years ago, this modern Amazon performed 
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another feat of the same kind but even more char- 
acteristic. Some vague rumor of the valuables 
which the house was supposed to contain (of 
which I shall have more to say later on) having 
reached the ears of a gentleman engaged in busi- 
ness as a burglar in that neighborhood, the latter, 
assisted by a professional friend, made an attempt 
to ‘‘crack ” the place one night. The girl, hear- 
ing a noise below, flew downstairs without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation (‘hoping that it might be 
thieves,” as she subsequently explained), and 
found a man squeezing himself through the back- 
kitchen window, out of which he had just cut a 
pane. In an instant she seized him by the ears, 
beat his head against the window sash until he 
was insensible, and then (his confederate having 
fled) dragged him bodily in, tied him hand and 
foot, and handed him over to a passing police- 
man. This exploit won her the admiration of a 
stalwart Lifeguardsman from the adjacent  bar- 
racks ; but, some cause of disagreement having 
arisen between them, the offended beauty bade 
her lover ‘‘ be off, now, sharp,” or she would 
‘‘thrash the life out of him;” and had not 
Tommy Atkins promptly obeved she would un- 
doubtedly have made good her threat. Her usual 
form of imprecation is, * You be buttered and 
sugared !” and anyone who has heard it spoken 
must either make a prompt retreat or be prepared 
for some sfriking proofs of her vigor. 

The “ first-floor front ” is occupied by a frouzy 
old lady of independent means, looking as if she 
had never been touched by water since the day of 
her baptism, and so thin as to recall the story of 
the lean bandmaster, who, when he got up with 
his baton in his hand, looked so like it that no 
one could tell which of the two was going to beat 
time with the other. She lives in a room as 
dusty as herself, crammed with unnecessary arti- 
cles till it might easily be mistaken for a second- 
hand furniture store. On my last visit I knocked 
down three chairs and a small table before I could 
reach her, and the storm of dust that I aroused 
in doing so made me fancy myself back in the 
Sahara Desert. It was a puzzle to me how all 
these things could have been originally got into 
the room ; but this question was formidably com- 
plicated by the far graver one of how on earth 
they were ever to be got out again; for unless 
they were extracted piece by piece with a fork, 
like pickled walnuts from a bottle, it seemed to 
me that the poor old woman would have to re- 
main imbedded forever in a kind of geological 
stratum of furniture, like a toad in a stone. 

This forest of upholstery was appropriately in- 
habited by two parrots so like their mistress in 
voice and features that, had they been somewhat 
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larger, the three might well have passed for sis- 
ters. One of these parrots (though still at the 
comparrotively tender age of sixty-eight) hap- 
pened to die a few months ago, and its sorrowing 
mistress had it carefully stuffed, and then placed 
it behind a screen, ‘‘ for fear ” (as she explained 
to me) ‘‘ it might hurt the t’other bird’s feelings” 
—meaning probably that Parrot No. 2 might 
want to be stuffed likewise, and thus cause awk- 
ward complications. The last time I called, the 
surviving parrot no sooner heard my step outside 
than it called out, in a screech that would have 
set on edge the teeth of a saw: ‘* Throw him 
downstairs !’ But whether this kind suggestion 
was due to its mistaking me for a tax collector, 
or to a sympathy with its mistress’s misanthrop- 
ical views of mankind, I cannot venture to say. 

sut even more strange and unearthly than this 
sepulchral old lady herself was her neighbor in 
the “first-floor back,” whose appearance, as [ 
first saw him creeping up the dark, narrow stair 
in the ghostly twilight, was certainly hobgoblin 
enough to bear out any of the stories current in 
the neighborhood of the house having once been 
haunted. He was a hunchback, barely five feet 
high, with a flat, baboonlike head of monstrous 
size, and a figure so strangely and clumsily shaped 
that it looked as if put together at haphazard in 
a churchyard from the stray limbs of half a dozen 
different men, a theory greatly strengthened by 
the stained and mildewed aspect of his tattered 
clothes. In fact—as the ship carpenter said of 
poor Thackeray’s big, ungainly figure—it was a_ 
ease of “ contract-built.” A curious deformity 
of his left eyebrow made a kind of flap of red 
swollen flesh hang down over the eye, as if he 
were wearing a scarlet patch on it; and his huge, 
thick-lipped mouth, filled with black, jagged, 
broken teeth, might have suited any cannibal gi- 
ant of nursery mythology. 

Who this hideous creature really was no one, 
not even his hostess or his fellow lodgers, could 
ever find out. The landlady herself never saw 
him except by chance; for although, whenever 
she called for her monthly rent, the exact sum 
was lying ready for her on the table, there was no 
one there to present it. In fact, this mysterious 
being was never seen by daylight, only putting 
in an appearance (in true ghostlike fashion) 
either late at night or in the spectral dimness of 
early dawn. These, and other strange péculiar- 
ities of his, naturally gave rise to many conflict- 
ing rumors among that large class of persons who 
are always diligent in attending to other people's 
business, One gossip declared him to be an old- 
clothes man, not worth a penny, while another 
was equally positive that he was a miser, who had 
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hoarded millions. Other reports made him a 
burglar, or a receiver of stolen goods, while a 
later legend, more malevolent than all, branded 
him as a newspaper critic. His whole appear- 
ance certainly betokened the most abject poverty ; 
but a friend of mine, going suddenly into his 
room one night by mistake, saw him hastily con- 
ceal a case of diamonds worthy of the imperial 
crown of Russia. 

The “‘ second-floor front ” is occupied by a blind 
woman, who is quite as curious a study in her 
way as any other specimen of this human mn- 
seum. She had been a dressmaker before losing 
her sight, and still makes and mends her own 
clothes almost as handily as ever, rarely making a 
false stitch. She always lights her own fire in 
the morning, and can tell to a nicety not only 
whether it has kindled properly, but whether it 
is burning up well or not. On one occasion, when 
(the room being almost dark) I could not find the 
umbrella I had put down on entering, she, guided 
solely by the sound that it had made when set 
down, went straight to the spot and took it up. 
In fact, she quite realized the famous * bull” of 
the Irish soldier who declared that he did not 
care if he became blind, for he could see in the 
dark. 

Though she had been blind for years, this sin- 
gular woman seemed to have a most vivid recol- 
lection of all that she had seen in her younger 
days ; and when I read to her one or two scenes 
from Dickens’s novels, her appreciation of his 
wonderful sketches of London life was as thor- 
ough as the great master himself could have 
desired. As a child she had spent some time in 
the west of Ireland, and had picked up there a 
number of weird native legends and ghost stories, 


some of which, told as she could tell them, 
haunted me for many a day after. She was also 
greatly interested in all descriptions of travel in 
foreign lands, and more especially in Palestine, 
about which she would question me by the hour 
together, always declaring that, had she not been 
prevented by the loss of her sight, she would have 
** gone and had a look at Jerusalem herself.” 
The blind woman’s opposite neighbor on the 
second floor is a queer old fossil known as ‘ Old 
Ninety-three,” this being the respectable age 
that she claims to have attained, and probably 
with perfect truth, her earliest recollection being 
the lighting up of London in honor of Nelson’s 
destruction of the French fleet in Aboukir Bay 
in 1798, of which her description was too minute 
and circumstantial to be given by anyone but an 
eyewitness. Though almost too weak to totter 
across her room, and shriveled to a mere cage of 
bones covered with yellow, wrinkled skin (like 
a skeleton wrapped in parchment), she has plenty 
of life in her yet, and seems as little inclined to 
die as the Philadelphia lady who, recovering from 
a dangerous illness at 97 in spite of all the ex- 
ertions of her doctor, was sadly told by the latter 
that she had ‘willfully thrown away the last 
chance of dying which Providence would ever 
vouchsafe to her in this world.” In fact, ‘‘ Nine- 
ty-three” is rather prond of her age, and has 
often been heard to declare that she intends to 
complete the century, ‘“and then she'll die when- 
ever God pleases ”— a qualified submission to the 
divine will that almost matches the famous an- 
nouncement posted on the market cross of Edin- 
burgh a century ago: ‘‘ There shall a coach start 
from this place every Tuesday at twelve o’clock, 
God willing, and on Wednesday whether or no.” 
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By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


Summer is going! the breezes no longer 
Frolic and dance, like young children at play: 
The song of the cricket grows stronger and stronger, 
And something of giacness has gone from the day. 


Tis the time of fruition—the bloom has departed— 
The shy, darling wild flowers have gone from the dell, 

And the summer we loved, the blithe, merry-bear ed, 
Iy waiting to bid us a long, long farewell! 
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‘** HOW DID YOU FIND YOUR WAY HERE, CHILD ? HE ASKED, IN SURPRISE. ‘ THIS I8 NEARLY TWO MILES 
FROM THE CAMP.’’ 


MANZANITA. 


By CORNELIA REDMOND, 


THE summer sun was shining down on the 
Sierras on a June day in the year 1851, and the 
buttercups and yellow poppies were wilting in 
the intense nooaday heat. 


Seated at a rough pine table, before the door of 
Vol. XXXIT., No. 3—20. 
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a log cabin, sat a tall, fair-haired young man. 
His skin was browned by exposure to the sun, 
but this rather added to than lessened the attract- 
iveness of the face, which, in addition to being 
handsome, spoke of the refinements and Iuxuries 
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of life, which as yet were unknown in this new 
country. He wore a rough suit of gray, and his 
curly hair was covered by a wide-rimmed, soft 
felt hat. 

He looked up presently, as a little girl ap- 
peared in the doorway of the cabin. She was not 
more than ten years of age, and small and slight. 
The rich, deep tone of her skin and her bright 
dark eyes, as well as the black hair over which she 
wore a blue rebozo, proved that Spanish blood 
flowed in her veins. She was dressed in a coarse 
white cotton gown, and the soles of her small 
brown feet were protected by sandals, which were 
secured by narrow leather straps which fastened 
around the ankle. 

The two bright eyes that peered at the young 
man curiously attracted him, and he called the 
child to him. 

She came obediently, and without any appear- 
ance of shyness. 

** What is your name, little one ?” he asked. 

‘Manzanita Maria Guadalupe,” was the un- 
hesitating reply. 

** And your last name ?” he continued. 

‘* Smith,” was the unexpected answer, 

IIe had thought that he would hear some un- 
pronounceable Spanish name that would have 
oceapied him until his dinner arrived in trying 
to make out. He was therefore not a little sur- 
prised when she gave the most common of all 
American names. 

‘*Whose little girl are you ?” he went on, 
kindly. 

‘*My papa and mamma are both dead,” she 
answered, sadly. ‘1am nobody’s little girl now.” 

Just then a thin, dried-up looking Mexican 
woman came to the door. 

“Come here, Nita, and carry this soup to the 
sefior,” she said, crossly. 

The child started at the sound of her voice, and 
hastened to do her bidding. ; 

‘*You must tell me more about yourself some 
time,” said the young man, as she set down the 
bowl before him and turned again toward the 
open door. 

For a moment a smile came. into the serious 
little face, but the next she gave a deep sigh and 
hurried into the cabin, from whence the man out- 
side heard the voice of the seflora administering 
a sharp rebuke. 

* He was a tender-hearted young fellow, and a 
reeling of pity came over him for this lonely little 
creature with the sad face. 

Howard Murray was a New Yorker. He had 
been born: and bred in the great metropolis, and 
after‘ having taken his degree at college had gone 
iu for the practice of law. Ile found, however, 


like many another, that. although the great city 
is filled with people who are perpetually litigatinz 
about one thing or another, there always seems 
to be a superfluity of lawyers. After an unsuc- 
cessful struggle of some months, during which 
time he had managed to spend not only his year’s 
income, but a part of his small principal, which 
was his share of his late father’s estate, he had 
decided to throw up his profession and try his 
luck in the Far West. 

For several years past the great topic all over 
the country had been the discovery of gold in 
California, and men of all ages and conditions 
were flocking to the new field which Nature had 
opened to them. 

Hloward’s only near relative was an elder sister, 
who was comfortably married, and who, upon 
hearing of her brother’s project, scolded and 
laughed at him by turns. But in spite of it all he 
continued to make his arrangements, and when 
everything was complete bade his friends fare- 
well, and with his entire fortune sewed up in 
his belt started on his journey. 

It was a long and tedious trip across prairies, 
through woods and over mountains where rail- 
roads were unknown. 

He reached his destination at last, and for a 
fair sum succeeded in purchasing some land in 
the mountains. 

Very soon he had a small body of Mexicans at 
work with pickaxes and shovels. ‘Their half- 
dozen rude tents stood close to the cabin of a 
Mexican by the name of Sandoval, whose land 
was next to Howard’s, and who had proposed that 
they should join camps for their mutual protec- 
tion, the Mexican’s wife agreeing to cook for 
them all. 

One afternoon, several days after the young 
man had made Manzanita’s acquaintance, he was 
hard at work with a shovel when he heard a light 
step on the grass, and looking up, saw the child 
coming toward him. ‘‘ It’s time for supper, sefior,” 
she called out when she was a few feet away. 

He stopped his work and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his heated face. 

«* How did you find your way here, child ?” he 
asked, in surprise. ‘‘This is nearly two miles 
from the camp.” 

**Oh, it was very easy,” she answered, smiling. 
**You had trodden down the grass most of the 
way. The sefiora sent me to bring you, for she 
says you always forget about the time. There is 
rabbit pie to-night,” she went on, confidentially, 
‘‘and I thonght perhaps you might like to have 
some before it gets cold.” 

During the walk back to camp the young man 
drew from the child all that she knew of her own 
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short history. Her father had been an American 
and her mother a Mexican, She remembered of 
course only the latter years of her parents’ life, 
during which they had lived in a cabin like the 
Sandovals’. She said that it was on the side of 
a great mountain, and that her father and several 
other men, one of whom was the Sefior Sandoval, 
were always digging, digging, just as he, the 
Sefior Murray, was doing every day. She re- 
membered how, one day, her father had come 
hurrying up to the cabin door, beside which 
she and her mother were sitting, and had showed 
them a little pile of yellow dust which he held in 
his hand. That evening they had had a bottle of 
wine which was brought out from an old trunk. 
The men had been called in and given each a 
glass, and everybody had been very happy. 

Howard gradually learned from the child that 
they had lived more comfortably after the finding 
of the gold, until one dreadful day when her 
father had come home early in the afternoon, 
complaining of a headache, and had gone to bed 
never to get up again. His wife had survived 
him by a few months only, and after her death 
the Sefiora Sandoval had taken Manzanita home 
with her, and had kept her ever since. All this 
had happened more than a year before. 

From what the child had told him, Howard 
began to suspect that there had been foul play in 
regard to the property that had been her father’s. 
He said nothing of this to her, however, but re- 
solved in his mind that he would question Sando- 
val on the subject. — 

An opportunity occurred that evening, when 
they were smoking their pipes before the cabin 
door. 

“Tow did you come to adopt that little girl 
that you have, Sandoval ?” asked the young fel- 
low, in an offhand way. 

The Mexican looked up quickly. 

‘Her parents died, and she had no one to take 
care of her, so my wife and I took pity on her,” 
he answered, carelessly. 

“Did you know her father ?” asked Howard, 
presently. 

«Yes; he was an American by the name of 
George Smith,” was the reply. ‘A tall, fine- 
looking fellow, but no strength. He worked too 
hard, and brought on a fever that killed him.” 

** And his wife ?” 

‘*She was a Mexican, a pretty little woman. 
She died two months after him.” 

“The child tells me that her father owned 
a mine,” continued the other, indifferently ; ‘1 
suppose she will come in for something when she 
grows up?” 

‘Not a cent,” returned the Mexican, hastily. 


‘*She talks great nonsense,” he went on, crossly. 
*‘T bought Smith’s mine from him three weeks 
before he died, and the money which I paid for it 
was all spent during his illness and his wife’s. 
No, sefior, Nita has nothing in the world except 
what I choose to give her.” 

The Mexican’s words, instead of allaying the 
other’s suspicions, had gone far to increase them, 
but he saw that nothing could be gained by inter- 
ference while he possessed so little proof. The 
man had confirmed much that the child had said 
in regard to her parents, and Howard had also 
learned from him Smith’s Christian name. He 
made a note of this for future use, and having 
finished his pipe retired to his tent for the night. 

During the long summer days that followed, 
the young fellow was constantly discouraged, and 
oftentimes wondered why he had ever been born. 
But Fate was kind to him in the end, for on a 
certain memorable day one of his men came to 
him with a handful of sand, mixed with which 
were the little yellow particles for which they had 
been searching. Yes; it was indeed gold at last. 

Very soon Howard began to find that he was 
making more than his expenses, and then a dif- 
ferent view of life presented itself to him. He 
spent very little, and in consequence was enabled 
to save a good part of his profits, which kept in- 
creasing as time went on. 

When winter came and the frost put a stop to 
their work the little camp moved down into the 
valley, where a town was growing. 

The acquaintance between Howard and the lit- 
tle girl had ripened into a strange sort of friend- 
ship.. Somehow she seemed to be more compan- 
ionable to him than any of the older people with 
whom he lived, and he fell into a habit of talking 
to her about himself, his life in the East, and his 
hopes and plans. She would sit beside him with 
her dark eyes wide opem and’ never seemed to 
tire of listening to the sound of his voice. Once 
or twice, when business had taken the young fel- 
low to one of the larger towns, he had brought 
her back a present. On one occasion it had been 
a dress, and on another a wax doll. This latter 
was a never-failing source of pleasure to the 
lonely little girlk She was very anxious, when 
naming it, to pay a compliment to the giver ; but, 
as Mr. Murray was a gentleman and the doll a 
young lady, the case seemed hopeless. At last, 
however, a compromise suggested itself to her 
mind, and the doll was formally named ‘“ Miss 
Murray.” 

On one of his expeditions Howard had pro- 
cured a reader and a spelling book, after which 
he and Manzanita had school for an hour every 
day. She learned very quickly, and by spring 
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was able to amuse herself with the bundle of story 
books which her good friend bought for her to 
take back to the mountains. 

The summer that followed was the happiest 
that the child had known inalong time. The 
sefiora always expected a certain amount of work 
from her, but in her free hours she would sit un- 
der one of the widespreading trees in company 
with Miss Murray, and revel in the adventures of 
“Cinderella” and ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer.” At 
evening Howard would often take her on his 
knee, and tell her stories of all the little girls that 
he had ever known, until the tired head would 
fall over on his 
breast and the 
dark eyes close in 
sleep. 

One evening, 
late in the summer, 
the young fellow 
surprised Sandoval 
and his wife by 
proposing to adopt 
Manzanita. His 
idea was that she 
should continue 
under the sefiora’s 
care for the pres- 
ent, but that he 
should charge him- 
self with her eda- 
cation and support. 
Iie had become at- 
tached to the child, 
and could not bear 
to see her growing 
up to be nothing 
more than a serv- 
ant to the Mexican 
and his wife. 

They took a day 
or two to consider 
the proposal, and 
ended by accepting 
it, after which Nita’s position was altered to that 
of a boarder. She was now free to read ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella” and play with Miss Murray most of the day. 

In taking this step the young man had thought 
of Manzanita only as a child, and the idea had 
never presented itself to his mind as to what he 
would do with her when she grew up. His mine 
was paying well, so that he felt confident of being 
able to take care of her ; and then, she was such a 
little thing that the possibility of her some day be- 
coming a woman seemed very vague and distant. 

Three years went by without making any very 
great difference in their lives, although Howard 
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was slowly but surely becoming a rich man, and 
Manzanita was growing out of her childish ways 
as well as out of her short frocks. Miss Murray 
had long since gone the way of all flesh, and her 
place had been taken by books and a workbasket. 

One autumn evening Howard called the girl to 
take a walk. She hastily folded her work, and 
throwing a shawl around her shoulders, joined 
him. 

“Nita, Iam thinking of sending you away,” 
he said, as they strolled along. 

She turned a startled face to his, and, slipping 
her hand through his arm, exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
have I done, Sefior 
Papa ?” 

“‘Nothing that 
you ought not to 
have done,” he re- 
turned, kindly 
stroking the little 
hand which lay on 
his arm ; ‘* but you 
will be a woman 
before very long, 
and I want my 
little girl to have 
greater advantages 
than I can give her 
here. Do you 
know you have 
frightened me, the 
way you have 
grown this year ?” 

**T wish I could 
stop growing,” she 
answered, with a 
rueful smile. ‘I 
would rather al- 
ways be a little girl 
and stay with you.” 

**T only wish I 
could keep you so, 
my dear,” he re- 
plied, gently; 
“but unfortunately Time refuses to stand still. I 
have been thinking the matter over lately, and 
have come to the conclusion that I had better send 
you to New York to my sister, who will see about 
placing you at a suitable school. The sefiora is 
hardly the sort of person to bring you up, and in 
a hundred ways the arrangement I have decided 
upon seems to me to be for the best.” 

As he finished, the girl hid her face in her 
hands and burst into tears, and it took a long 
and diplomatic course of reasoning to make her 
take anything but the darkest view of the ap- 
proaching parting. 
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Two weeks later she started on her journey 
across the continent, Hloward going with her a 
portion of the way. 

Mrs. Roberts had heard from her brother that 
he had adopted a wild little Mexican girl whom 
he had come across in the mountains of Califor- 
nia, and she and her husband had laughed heart- 
ily over his quixotism. Anything but a humor- 
ous view of the case presented itself to her, how- 
ever, when she received the letter in which he 
said that he was about sending the child on to 
her to place at school. He wrote that the idea 
had been forcing itself upon him lately that a 
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it, might have been worn by Mrs. Noah in ante- 
diluvian days. Her shoes were rough and heavy, 
and sadly needed a good blacking. She carried a 
little bag in one hand and her handkerchief in the 
other. 

Mrs. Roberts had a kind heart, which softened 
with pity at the sight of the child. 

‘* This is Manzanita, I am sure,” she said, smil- 
ing and holding out her daintily gloved hand, 
into which Nita placed a bare brown one. 

The lady led the way to her carriage, which 
was waiting outside, and-on her way home asked 
the child a hundred questions about her brother, 
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man of thirty was not exactly a suitable guardian 
for a young girl who was rapidly developing into 
% woman ; besides, he wanted her to have the ad- 
vantages of a guod school, as well as the society of 
other girls of her own age. 

It was with a heavy heart that Mrs. Roberts 
drove to the depot one afterncon to meet the 
‘little savage,” as he called her. She found her 
sitting in a corner of the car, such a queer-look- 
ing little specimen, with great dark cyes that gave 
evidence of recent tears, and with her long black 
hair hanging loosely about her shoulders. She 
wore a dress of one plaid, a shawl of another, and 
a hat which, as Mrs. Roberts afterward expressed 


wondering all the while what could have ever in- 
duced him to take so extraordinary an interest in 
this wild-looking little creature. 

Hlaving no children of her own, Mrs. Roberts 
was able to devote all her time for the next few 
days to procuring a suitable wardrobe for her 
brother’s protégée. She was not a little aston- 
ished at the transformation which the new things, 
together with a neat arrangement of the abundant 
hair, made in Manzanita. The girl herself felt a 
good deal like somebody else in her new clothes, 
and cried a little when she put away her old ones. 

After a time Mrs. Roberts came to feel quite an 
affection for the ‘‘little savage,” and to marvel 
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less at her brother’s eccentricity in having 
adopted her. In one of her letters to him she 
said : 

‘*T believe that child worships you as a kind of divinity. 
I had thought that the separation would have moderated 
in some degree the extravagant affection which she felt for 
you, as it would have done in the case of any other child ; 
but Nita is not like other children. She is getting on 
nicely with her studies, and in her new gowns really looks 
very pretty. You must forgive me for saying that she 
looked a good deal like a Hottentot when she arrived. 
Dear old Howard, what could you be expected to know 
about what a young girl should wear? If Nita knew that 
I were writing, I am sure she would send her love; but 
perhaps it doesn’t matter, as she writes to you so often 
herself. Your affectionate sister, Frances Roperts.” 


One bright spring morning five years later a 
cab drove up to the Roberts door, and a tall, 
heavily bearded man jumped out and ran lightly 
up the steps. The door was opened almost im- 
mediately, and as he stepped into the hall a fair- 
haired woman threw herself into his arms. 

‘*Oh, Howard, how nice it is to have you home 
again !” she cried. ‘* But how brown you are, and 
how much older you have grown! I should 
hardly have known you,” she went on, when he 
had released her, after having kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

‘‘Shouldn’t you ?” he laughed. ‘ Well, I am 
sure that I should have known you anywhere, 
Fanny, for you do not look a day older. But 
where is Nita?” he went on. 

‘Tf you will turn around you will see her,” 
answered his sister, with a merry laugh. 

He did so, and started forward—but hesitated. 
He had expected to find a larger edition of the 
little girl whom he had known in the far-off 
Sierras ; but on the last step of the staircase stood 
a tall, slender young woman whose smooth black 
hair was drawn back from her face and knotted 
in her neck. She wore a gracefully made gown 
of some soft gray material, the monotony of which 
was relieved by a single crimson rose which was 
fastened in her belt. One small foot, incased in a 
dainty French slipper, was visible beneath her 
dress, and her hands, though brown, were soft 
and well shaped. 

The arrangement of the hair, the dress, the 
slipper, all were strange to the man, but when he 
looked into the face he saw the dark eyes and the 
sweet smile of his little Nita, and the next mo- 
ment she was in his arms. 

‘* What have you done to my child, Fanny ?” 
he asked, presently, holding the girl off, so that 
he might better look at her. 

“Of course you find her changed,” answered 
his sister, with a smile. ‘‘ And isn’t she pretty, 
Howard?” she went on, regardless of the fact that 


Nita had dropped her eyes, and that the color 
was mounting to her cheeks. ‘She has been the 
greatest belle this season; I can’t tell you how 
many offers she has had; but she refused them 
all, much to my relief, for I don’t know what we 
would do without her.” 

Five years had indeed changed the wild-look- 
ing little girl into a tall, handsome woman. In 
addition to her personal attractions, she was 
known to be something of an heiress, for which 
thanks were due to her kind friend Howard. He 
had commenced an investigation of her father’s 
affairs before her departure from California, and 
had succeeded in proving her right to much of 
the property which Sandoval claimed as his own. 
The law had made him the young girl’s guardian, 
and under his judicious management the property 
was bringing her in a handsome income. 

Shortly after Howard’s return his sister and her 
household made their annual move to their sum- 
mer home on Long Island, and he accompanied 
them. 

The warm months passed quickly to them all. 
Now and then some friend of Mr. or Mrs. Roberts 
would be with them for a few days, and occasion- 
ally one of Nita’s admirers would appear on the 
scene ; but much of the time they were alone. 

‘What have you done with that young fellow 
who was here at luncheon ?” asked Howard, one 
afternoon late in the summer, as he and Nita 
were strolling along the beach. 

**I got tired of him and sent him home,” was 
the laughing answer. 

‘Do you mean that you have refused him ?” 
asked Howard, who had recognized in the other 
an aspirant for Nita’s affections. 

** Yes,” she answered, more soberly ; ‘‘ and, to 
tell the truth, I felt rather badly, for I really 
think he liked me.” 

‘Liked you!’ exclaimed her companion. 
“Why, don’t they all like you ?” 

**No,” she replied, shaking her head; ‘I am 
not so blinded by conceit as not to appreciate 
that it is often the almighty dollar that is the 
attraction.” 

**How worldly wise you have become, Nita !” 
said the man, looking at her curiously. 

‘*It does not take one long to learn that sort 
of wisdom,” she laughed. ‘‘I often wish I had 
never had any money,” she went on, earnestly ; 
‘‘for then I would have known whether people 
cared for me for myself; and now it is often hard 
to tell.” 

Howard was beginning to feel himself in a 
strange position in regard to Nita. Being her 


legal guardian, he was now placed in a more dé- 
cided relation to her than that which had existed 
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between them in the old days; but she no longer 
called him ‘‘ Sefior Papa,” and, in fact, avoided 
any other form of address than ‘‘you.” He felt 
that the use of the old name by a young lady of 
nineteen to a man hardly fifteen years her senior 
could not appear otherwise than absurd, and yet, 
somehow, he missed it, and at times it almost 
seemed to him as though the formalities of life 
were raising up a barrier between them. His 
heart sank within him at this thought, and the 
next moment the truth flashed upon him — he 
was in love with her. 

He began to remember the change that had 
come over her of late, her strange reserve toward 
himself, and then a wild hope sprang up in his 
heart. 

‘* Nita,” he said, as they wandered on, ‘do you 
ever expect to marry ?” 

‘*That depends on whether the right man ever 
asks me,” she replied, with an embarrassed little 
laugh. 

‘* Will you marry me ?” he asked, simply. He 
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had never put tho quection to a woman before, 
and did not know how to do it iu any other 
way. 

She slipped her hand through his arm in tho 
old way, and answered, shyly : 

‘*Do you know I have been waiting for you to 
ask me that all summer ?” 

‘*Do you really mean that you love me in that 
way ?” he cried, looking down into the upturned 
face. 

“IT believe I have been in love with you ever 
since I was a little girl,’ she returned, with a 
smile, : 

And so the problem of Manzanita’s future was 
solved. 

A long time afterward she said to her husband : 

** Confess, Howard, that you were disappointed 
in me when you came home. Now don’t deny it; 
I saw it in your face.” 

““T don’t deny it,” he answered, smiling. ‘I 
came expecting to find a daughter, and I found a 
wife instead.” 


MUMMIES. 


Wnuat visions that word conjures up! What 
ages roll back as we look upon those wonderfully 
preserved faces and think of the time when they, 
too, like ourselves in the present day, moved and 
lived and had their being, when they walked their 
little day upon the earth, and loved and hated, 
schemed and planned, joyed and suffered in much 
the same fashion as we moderns! But the mum- 
mies have one advantage, if advantage it can be 
called, over those who live in the present day. 

Of those living now, how much will remain in 
five, four or three thousand years hence to show 
what sort of man or woman each individual 
might have been in his or her day ? 

Surely nothing, not so much as even a little 
dust; all will have been resolved into the elements 
from which we came and to which we shall re- 
turn; yet anyone paying a visit to the Boulak 
Museum at Cairo may look upon the faces of 
Sethi [I., Thothmes If., Rameses IT., and a host 
of others of the various old dynasties that suc- 
ceeded each other in Egypt, the Amenemhas and 
Usertexens, the Sebekhoteps, devotees of the 
crocodile god, the Xoites and Hyksos, the Ra- 
Sekenens, the Pinotems and Piankhis. A num- 
ber of these, with their queens, after sleeping 
so many years in the cave pit of Dayr-el-Baharee, 
but not without having been previously disturbed 
from their resting places where they had been first 


laid, were discovered in 1881; from what was 
supposed to be a safe hiding place, ruthlessly re- 
moved once more, not to another tomb, but to be 
placed under glass cases and serve as a show to 
the inhabitants of a land the very existence of 
which was undreamed of when they were laid in 
what was vainly supposed to be their last resting 
place. 

Interesting indeed is it to compare the different 
individualities of the various mummies as pre- 
sented by their preserved features. The head of 
Sethi I. is undoubtedly,a very fine one, the con- 
tour being almost perfect, and it is easy to under- 
stand the veneration in which this ‘‘ Son of the 
Sun ” was held by his subjects during his life, 
nor is it wonderful that he received divine hon- 
ors and worship after his death, for Sethi was no 
ordinary man, but of a mental and spiritual type 
far above his predecessors and successors. It was 
he who had the ‘ House of Eternal Repose ” cut 
out of the solid mountain of rock in the valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings, at the extreme end of 
Western Thebes, which was discovered by Belzoni 
in 1815, and the magnificence of which has been 
often described. 

But he was not allowed to remain quietly in 
the splendid sepulchre he had prepared for him- 
self. Only some two hundred years after his 
death, in the reign of Her-Ifor, the first priest 
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king of the Amenidi Dynasty, whose wife, Notem 
Maut, was one of the mummies discovered in 
1881, even then he had been disturbed, for, ac- 
cording to inscriptions on the body, the govern- 
ment inspectors ‘‘ renewed the funerary appoint- 
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ments,” thus showing the remains had already 
been disturbed and injured. In the sixteenth 
year of Her-Hor, the body was removed, together 
with those of Rameses I. and II., to Queen An- 
sera’s tomb. In the tenth year of Pinotem I. the 


bodiss were shifted once more to the tomb of 
Amenhotep. Finally they were taken from this 
tomb and deposited in the cave at Dayr-el-Baha- 
ree, where they remained unmolested till the hid- 
ing place was revealed in 1881. Who can say 
what other vicissitudes this mummy may yet un- 
dergo ? Nothing is certain in this world, and a 
thousand years hence—where will Sethi be then ? 

IIis son, Rameses II., is by no means so agree- 
able an object to look at, though in quite as good 
a state of preservation, perhaps even better, as in 
his case the skull is still covered with hair ; the 
reason of his not presenting so pleasing an aspect 
may be that he lived to be very old—nearly a 
hundred—and was more emaciated and shrunken 
during his life than Sethi. Many conjectures 
have been put forward as to this monarch ; some 
declare him to have been the Pharaoh whose 
‘** heart God hardened,” and who was swept away 
in the Red Sea with all his host ; others declare 
him to have been Solomon. Anyway, he was a 
man who impressed the page of history, and must 
have been possessed of extraordinary powers ; wit- 
ness the temples that he built and his statues scat- 
tered all over Egypt. 

Amen-Aru, that dignitary of Queen Amenartas, 
in his lifetime could hardly have imagined that 
he would have appeared as a show some 3,000 
years after his decease, yet so it is; and those 
ladies of the College of Amen-Ra, it is permissi- 
ble to wonder, were they the Girton girls of their 
day ?—did they think more of study than of the 
art of love ? Tlow curious it is to see them, and 
imagine what may have been their likes and dis- 
likes, their thoughts and fancies, when they trod 
the earth as living, sentient beings! If only one 
of those silent dead could awake and converse 
with us, what would he or she have to tell us ? 
Would they be so much astonished as we in our 
vanity imagine, if they could see the modern 
wonders by which we are surrounded ? Would 
they not rather look down upon us, and sigh for 
the ancient glories of Thebes ? 

To whom did that hand belong which is there 
in a glass jar, having on the ring finger a ring set 
with the sacred scarabeeus, an ornament which 
has adorned the dead hand for more centuries 
perhaps than it did years the living one? Per- 
chance it may have belonged to the lover of the 
owner of that slender hand and arm which lic 
close below it, for surely this latter, with its taper- 
ing fingers and delicate nails of the color of ma- 
hogany, could only have belonged to a woman. 

Then those tresses of hair, some plaited, some 
curled, from what heads have they been taken ? 
What beautiful features may they not have en- 
hanced ages and ages ago ? 
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low strange it all 
seems! ‘These men and 
women, endowed with the 
breath of life for but a 
few short years, the chil- 
dren, perhaps, for only a 
few months, yet their 
mummified images, the 
mere cases which had con- 
tained their souls for so 
infinitesimal a period, by 
the embalmer’s art, seem 
able to defy the ravages of 
time—and to what good ? 
—simply, it appears, to 
form a spectacle for the 
curious of this and suc- 
ceeding ages. 

The irony of fate. The 
ancient Egyptians fondly 
imagined that by thus 
sedulously preserving the 
body from corruption the 
reunion of the soul, the 
intelligence and the ‘‘ Ra,” after a period of 
from 3,000 to 10,000 years, would be perfected 
once more in their original home; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, the richer classes placed 
a wooden portrait statue in their tombs; but if 
the body must be perfect as it was in life for the 
“Ra” to recognize it again, how, for instance, 
is Mykerinos to be made once more as he was 
when he walked this earth ? Difficult, indeed, 
would it be for the ‘* Ra” to trace any likeness in 
the few bones that are all that remain of that 
monarch of the Fourth Dynasty. 

The art of embalming seems to have been 
known even before 4000 B.c., for Cheops, My- 
kerinos, and others of the ourth Dynasty, were 
embalmed. ‘I'he process has been described by 
Herodotus and Diodorus ; but their accounts are 
only partially confirmed by an examination of 
the mummies. 

A scribe marked with a reed pen a line on the 
left side beneath the ribs, down which line the 
paraschistes, or ripper of the district (an officer of 
how class), made a deep incision with a rude knife 
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of stone ; he was then pelted with stones and pur- 
sued with curses, as it was considered a crime in 
any way to injure the dead; the ¢aricheutes, or 
salter, next removed the adie and lungs, with 
the exception of the heart and kidneys, while a 
colleague extracted the brain through the nose. 
The body was then ready for the salts and spices 
necessary for its preservation. 

There were three methods of embalming: the 
first, accessible only to the wealthy, consisted in 
passing peculiar drugs through the nostrils into 
the cavities of the skull, rinsing the stomach in 
paim wine, filling it with myrrh, cassia and other 
substances, and stitching up the incision in the 
left side. ‘The body was then soaked in natron 
for seventy days afterward washed and elabo- 
rately bandaged up in rolls of fine linen cemented 
by gums, and set upright in a wooden coffin 
against the walls of the house or tomb. This 
process cost a talent of silver, about $3,625 of our 
money. A cheaper process, by means of an in- 
jection of cedar oil, cost a mina, about $1,215. 
The poorer classes simply washed the corpse in 
myrrh, salted it for seventy days, wrap- 
ped it in sheets and laid it in a mummy 
pit. 

The rich mummy, when bandaged, 
was covered with a pictorial representa- 
tion of the deceased, duly labeled as a 
justified Osiris, and then inclosed in 
two costly coffins of sycamore or cedar 
wood, painted with hieroglyphic legends, 
ready for sepulture, but was frequently 
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kept at home some tiine before being buried, and 
produced at festive entertainments. 

These were the best forms of embalming, but 
from the year 900 B.c. downward bitumen was 
more or less used internally, or the body was 
soaked with bitumen entirely, when it became a 
mass of flesh and bitumen. 

All classes were embalmed, even malefactors, 
but various methods were employed by the na- 
tions of antiquity. Some mummies were merely 
dried in the sand. The Persians employed wax, 
the Assyrians, honey ; the Jews, aloes and spices. 
Alexander the Great was preserved in wax and 
honey, and some Roman bodies have been found 
thus embalmed. 

One curious custom among the richer classes 
was placing the viscera in four jars of stone, 
terra-cotta or alabaster, and dedicating them to 
the four genii, the children of Horus; some of 
these jars had human heads for covers; others, 
the heads of jackals, hawks or dogs. These jars 
were placed beneath the bier, together with Ptah, 
Socharis, Osiris, mummy figures having a hollow 
containing a papyrus roll and small portions of 
the body. Also, they deposited in the tomb small 
Ushahti figures to do the field labor in the 
nether world, decreed by Osiris, judge of the 
dead. 

Some of these small figures are lovely dark or 
light blue porcelain, others of stone and terra- 
cotta ; some again are replicas in miniature of the 
real mummies, stone coffins and all. 

In some of the mummies the viscera was re- 
turned to the body, the incision covered with a 
tin plate ; sometimes the skin was gilded and the 
fingers cased in silver; the eyes were removed, 
and glass or enamel ones inserted in the sockets, 
and so effectual were some of the processes the 
bodies were submitted to, that after a lapse of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 years the soles of the 
feet are still elastic and soft to the touch. ‘The 
sacred animals were also mummied, but by 
simpler process than men. 

It has been computed that since the practice 
began in 4000 B.c. down to 700 A.D., when it 
practically ceased, probably as many as 730,000,000 
bodies were embalmed in Egypt, of which many 
millions are yet concealed, though important 
finds are made from time to time. 

Strange uses have the mummies been occasion- 
ally put to. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cent- 
uries of our era they were actually used for drugs 
and other medical purposes, and as nostrums 
avainst diseases. The mere idea of swallowing 
them is horribly revolting to ordinary individuals, 
though Belzoni talks complacently enough of ¢asf- 
ing them when he crashed into the bones of a de- 


cayed Egvptian, that flattened like a bandbox 
beneath his weight, and raised a dust that filled 
nose, mouth and ears with particles of mummy. 

At the present day the Theban fellah lives by 
them ; they serve him for clothes and fuel, their 
sepulchres are his home, their coffins the cradles 
of his babies, their spoils the ornaments of his 
wife and the playthings of his children. Not only 
do the sepulchres serve him for a home, but also, 
by partitioning them off with earthen walls, he 
makes them serve as stables and habitations for 
his camels, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats and dogs ; 
a use for which surely they were never intended 
when they were cut out with such art and labor 
from the solid rock, and adorned by the Egyptian 
artificers of so many ages ago. 

Not the least interesting thing connected with 
mummies is the discovery of the earliest known 
will, which Mr. Flinders Petrie lately unearthed 
at Kahun, or, as the town was known 4,500 years 
ago, Illahun. The document is curiously modern 
in form. It consists of a settlement made by one 
Sekhenren, in the year 44, second month of Pert, 
day 19—that is, it is estimated, the 44th of Ame- 
nemhat IIT., or 2550 B.c., in favor of his brother, 
a priest of Osiris, of all his property and goods ; 
and of another document, which bears date from 
the time of Amenemhat IV., or 2548 B.c. This 
latter instrument is a will, by which the testator 
settles upon his wife, Teta, all the property given 
him by his brother for life, but forbids her to pull 
down the houses, ‘which my brother built for 
me,” although it empowers her to give them to 
any of her children that she pleases. <A ‘“ Lieu- 
tenant” Sibu is to act as guardian of the infant 
children. It is witnessed by two scribes, with an 
attestation clause that might almost have been 
drafted yesterday. This document shows with a 
graphic realism what a pitch of civilization the 
ancient Egyptians had reached. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and tle 
woman’s rights ladies of the present day seem to 
have had their counterpart in Egypt even before 
the days of Queen Hatshepsu, who usurped her 
brother's throne, clothed herself in man’s attire, 
adorned herself with all the insignia of royalty, 
and is represented on the sculptures at El-Assa- 
seef as bearded. This masculine lady’s throne 
can be seen at the British Museum in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation ; it appears to be partly 
wood and partly gold. Sekhenren’s will affords 
evidence of the advanced code of thonght that 
prevailed in Egypt with regard to woman’s rights ; 
this gift of property to the wife of a priest of 
Osiris, by her husband, shows that women actu- 
ally enjoyed very solid rights in that remote age. 

There is a mummy also found by Mr. Flinders 
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Petrie, and presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. Martin Kennard as lately as 1888. It was 
found at Hawara in the Fayoum, and dates from 
400 B.c. It is said to be the only Roman mummy 
in that institution, and is placed by itself among 
the Roman and Etruscan antiquities. It is ap- 
parently a girl of from twelve to fourteen years 
of age, judging from her portrait, which is 
painted in encaustic on panel. The face is 
pleasing, with large brown eyes and regular feat- 
ures. One peculiarity it has is in the way the 
body is swathed, the fine lawn bandages being 
crossed so as to form perfect diamonds, having 
in the centre of each a stud like a round-headed 
nail, but made of wood and gilded; the feet are 
also gilded. 

Great interest was taken in the unrolling of 
the mummy of Bak-Ren, or Renoth, which was 
performed by Mr. Budge in December, 1889, 
at University College Museum, Oxford. It had 
been there so long that no one could remember 
how it had become one of the archeological treas- 
ures of that institution. It had no wooden 
mummy case, and there was no mark upon its 
exterior to tell its age. 

It was hoped that it might belong to the best 
period of embalming in the days of the great 
Pharaohs, but this hope was dispelled when sev- 
eral hundred yards of bandages had been re- 
moved ; for the black stains upon the linen 
showed that the body had been preserved by bi- 
tumen, and this cireumstance enabled Mr. Budge 
to determine its age as belonging to some period 
between 800 8B. c. and 1,000 B.c. He also 
thought the body was that of a poor person, 
irom the fact that the intestines, instead of be- 
ing put into four pots and dedicated to a god, 
were simply wrapped up with the mummy, and 
there was no ring on any of the fingers, neither 
was there a scarabeus—the emblem of the sun 
and life—fastened over the heart. Yet it seems 
strange that, if this was the case, the linen in 
which the body was wrapped should be so fine, 
some of the best Mr. Budge had ever seen, except 
the finest qualities of the period of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. As this mummy had no case and was 
wrapped in an outer sheet of linen of open texture 
and a brownish color, with a red band woven into 
it, it may have been dug out of a mummy pit, as 
the poorer classes were in the habit of laying their 
dead in them, but of course this is only conject- 
ure, as there was nothing about Bak Ren to give 
any certain clew to his social standing in life. 
When the outer bandages were removed, those 
underneath appeared of a beautiful cream color, 
and were as sound and strong as on the day they 
left the hands of the workers at the Egyptian 
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looms — worderful indeed, when it is remem- 
bered that the bandages had been subjected to 
the effects of centuries in a sepulchre in Egypt 
and to fifty years or more of the atmosphere of 
London. 

There is considerable difference in the appoar- 
ance of the various cases or coffins that contain 
mummies. Some of the large ones have others 
within them, either of wood or painted plaster. 
The inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body, 
having heads, presumably portraits of the oceu- 
pants, though there is.a wonderful similarity of 
feature on these faces, the men’s being distin- 
guished from the women’s by the beard on the 
chin; in others the cases are simply covers for 
the body. Some of the outer cases are plain, 
others slightly ornamented, and some literally 
covered with well-painted figures. The paint- 
ings on the coffins generally refer to the entrance 
of the deceased into his new state of existence. 
The god Osiris very often appears in these with 
his usual high cap on his head, judging the dead, 
attended by his wife Isis and other deities. Some- 
times the heart of the deceased is being weighed 
before him. The scarabeus appears often re- 
peated, and in one case an air of extreme absurd- 
ity is given to one of these insects, by its having 
the head of a hawk. The sacred beetle is fre- 
quently found next to the skin on the breast of 
the human mummy of the richer classes. These 
are variously formed of stone, baked earth, basalt 
and verde antico, and are of different colors; one 
of a pale yellow was found next the skin of Hor- 
siesi, a priest of Thebes, and above it, round the 
mummy’s neck, were six or seven small pieces of 
different-colored pottery strung together, proba- 
bly for amulets; some of the scarabei are dark 
blue, brown or green, and one of the finest that 
has been procured is now in the possession of an 
artist; it is a pale-grech color and nearly two 
inches long, an unusual size, as they generally 
are found much smaller. 

In many of the tombs wooden figures, replicas 
of the mummies, have been found ; these were to 
assist the ‘‘ Ka” in finding its rightful tenement 
when the decreed cycle had passed. ‘These wooden 
figures were covered with asphaltum to preserve 
them. Also statues and idols composed of fine 
earth, baked, colored blue and strongly varnished, 
or of white, hard, caleareous stone, or beautiful 
blue porcelain, and papyri containing the Book of 
the Dead and prayers to Osiris for the heart of the 
deceased, the rolls occasionally being bound up in 
the swathes that encircled the mummy, but more 
often put inside the hollow of the funeral figures 
of Ptah, Socharis, or Osiris, that were usually 
placed with the bier in the tomb. 
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By Joun M, Exxicort, U.S. N. 


THE Pacific Coast of the United States is a 
mountain wall rising abruptly from the sea and 
stretching almost unbrokenly from the Mexican 
boundary to the Columbia River. Near the mid- 
dle of this wall Nature has made a breach, through 
which the ships of the Forty-niners sailed for 
gold; and they named this breach the Golden 
Crate. 

Inside the Golden Gate the large Bay of San 
Francisco separates into two arms. One runs 
southward, and on the ridge between it and the 
ocean San Francisco is situated. The other arm 


in swimming to this island; and that from this 
incident the island was named Mare Island. On 
this island a Navy Yard was established, in 1854, 
by Commander D. Farragut, afterward our most 
illustrious naval hero. 

At the junction of Napa Creek with Carquinez 
Straits, opposite Mare Island, lies the town cf 
Vallejo, named after one of the last of the Mex- 
ican Governors of California. When the first Pa- 
cific Railroad was projected all thinking men 
saw that this would be the natural terminus of 
the road, as broad sheets of water would prevent 
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stretches away to the northeastward, spreading 
out into a large basin, called San Pablo Bay, and 
contracting again into the narrow Straits of Car- 
quinez, through which it receives the waters of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. Emp- 
tying into Carquinez Straits from the northward 
is a little stream called Napa Creck, and between 
this creek and San Pablo Bay is a tongue of land 
rising slowly to a bluff promontory at its southern 
end. ‘To the northward it sinks into a swamp of 
tule grass, submerged at high tide, and there is 
then formed an island two and one-half miles 
long, and averaging one half-mile in width. 
There is a legend that in pioneer days a horse 
trader’s boat, loaded with horses, sank in Car- 
quinez Straits, and one old white mare succeeded 


it from entering San Francisco. Accordingly, 
land was held at extravagant figures, and the 
railroad literally forced to ferry Carquinez Straits 
and seek another point on the bay, just opposite 
San Francisco; and almost in a single day Val- 
lejo’s future became a blank. 

This stunted town of such brilliant early prom- 
ise is, therefore, now entirely dependent upon 
the Navy Yard for its existence. It is the home 
of Mare Island’s clerks, shipwrights and me- 
chanics ; the market for its officers’ families, and 
the boarding place and bon marché for Jack just 
home from sea. 

On Mare Island the docks and slips, the foun- 
dries and machine shops, the storehouses and 
magazines, are all strewn along the eastern side, 
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THE BARRACKS ON MARE ISLAND. 


with a water front on Napa Creek, while the of- 
ficers’ quarters, barracks and hospital line the 
western side, overlooking San Pablo Bay. 

A little ferryboat runs almost continually be- 
tween Vallejo and the Navy Yard, landing at the 
foot of the main street, which crosses the island 
to the commandant’s house. On one’s left as he 
lands, beyond a vacant lot, is the great stone dry 
dock, just completed, built of granite blocks, and 
larger than any other in the United States. Be- 
yond this again the sectional dock rears its cradle- 
like staging and pumping platforms high above 
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the sea wall, beside which it lies; while still far- 
ther beyond is moored the hulk of Commodore 
Sloat’s historic flagship, the Jndependence, now a 
receiving ship, all housed over and clapboarded, 
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to make a comfortable barracks for newly enlisted 
sailors. 

To the right of the ferry slip stretches a long, 
continuous dock, often lined with 
undergoing repairs or fitting out for sea, while 
near its middle rise the three converging legs of 
the great iron shears, capable of lifting 100 tons, 
by means of which boilers and guns are hoisted 
in or out of the ships. Back of the dock is a 
broad street, and facing this street are the store- 
houses from which the vessels fitting out are sup- 
plied with sails and rigging, provisions and cloth- 
ing, oils and spare parts of machinery. 

Going up the main street across the island, one 
passes, first, a machine shop and gas works on the 
left, an equipment storehouse on the right, and 
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some years ago one of the most promising officers 
in the navy, who now bears upon his breast many 
medals for conspicuous daring and gallantry, was 
married to one of the most beautiful daughters of 
the service, and several times since then a glori- 
ous wedding march has pealed forth from that 
little chapel for others following in his foot- 
steps. 

The avenue ends in front of the commandant’s 
house, debouching upon another broad drive 
crossing it at right angles and running in front 
of all the officers’ quarters. Beautiful cedars and 
pines, maples, poplars and pepper trees line the 
drive, forming an arched vista stretching away 
and vanishing in a distant perspective. The offi- 
cers’ quarters are very plain three-story red brick 











then enters an avenue lined with poplars and’ce- 
dars. A dark-green park of cedars spreads out 
on the left, in which rises the tall white flagstaff 
bearing the stars and stripes. On the right is a 
slight hill where broad white drives lead up to a 
picturesque, cupola-crowned building surrounded 
by a piazza almost buried in flowering passion 
vines, and standing in the midst of a bower of 
magnificent rose trees and flowering shrubs. The 
soldierly marine orderlies pacing about answer by 
their presence the unasked question that in this 
building the commandant and officers of the yard 
have their offices. In it is also a well-stocked 
lyceum, and two stained-glass windows at its 
eastern end indicate that one of the upper rooms 
is used for a chapel. 
perfunctory services and military Amens, for 


It is not alone a chapel of 


here 








houses, built in groups of two, and setting well 
back in spacious yards crowded with roses in 
glorious magnificence. The treasured buds of 
Eastern belles—the ‘‘ Niels,” the ‘‘ Jacks,” the 
** Duchesse,” ‘* Dijons” and “‘ La France ”—are 
growing shoulder high in the open air, and massed 
in beautiful blossoms so countless that they may 
be gathered all day in hampers and not be missed 
from the bushes. 

Turning to the left, one may follow the drive 
for some distance, breathing in the fragrant odor 
of roses, and picturing to himself the lovely faces 
which must be concealed within such bowers ; and 
then he will find himself at a seeming line of de- 
markation. The avenue turns off at a slight an- 
gle. It is still shaded by trees, but they are the 
ungraceful, narrow-leaved eucalyptus, that per- 
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sistent tree of Australia which needs but a slight 
introduction to become ubiquitous, The con- 
crete pavement is succeeded by a board walk, 
and the park and houses give place respectively 
to a field of dead grass and a tangle of under- 
growth. Nevertheless on this same board walk 
many a handsome midshipman has walked with 
throbbing heart beside a captain’s daughter ; 
walked and vowed and—sailed away ! 

This walk leads to the marine barracks. In 
the centre of this inclosure is the immense pa- 
rade ground, over which continually float the 
martial notes of bugles. Back of the parade ex- 
tends the long, low, balconied barracks, flanked 
by two more imposing brick structures for offi- 
cers’ quarters. These, however, have been de- 
serted for the handsome redwood cottages on the 
right of the grounds. On the left stands the 
commodious but unpretentious house of the com- 
mandant. 

The drive. continues past the barracks, and be- 
yond, in a separate inclosure, looms up the naval 
hospital, an imposing red brick structure stand- 
ing in the midst of well-kept grounds adorned 
with handsome trees, labyrinthine walks and 
flowering shrubs. Here on its walks the same 
lavish profusion of roses greets the eye, and in 
their bowers a convalescent old tar has often- 
times stumbled upon a ¢éfe-d-téte from which he 
has hobbled away in dire confusion. 

Beyond the hospital there is very naturally a 
burying ground. .Then the road winds away 
over comparatively bare fields and hills to the 
magazine and lighthouse at the south end of 
the island. 

As one returns on the western side of the island 
a magnificent bird’s-eye view is obtained. Snow- 
clad Mount Diablo with its frowning foothills is 
looming up across the straits behind him. On 
the right picturesque Vallejo spreads away over 
the yellow hillsides beyond Napa Creek, through 
which, mayhap, a Sacramento freight boat is 





passing almost beneath him. To the west San 
Pablo Bay extends away in placid quietness to 
the foot of Mount Tamalpais, while beyond the 
sloping hills in front lie scattered the houses and 
docks, the busy shops and smoking chimneys of 
the Navy Yard. Past the carefully shunned Rat- 
tlesnake Gulch and along the cliff by the rifle 
butts he will then go, until he regains the old 
road at the barracks and repeats his first view 
of the yard. 

Passing now to the rear of the office building, 
there will be seen on the top of a little bare hill 
a small brick house, and beside it a pole with a 
big black ball. This is the observatory, from 
which the stroke of noon is sent by telegraph 
all over the Pacific Coast, as the same is done in 
the East from Washington. 

From behind the observatory one can overlook 
the ordnance park, with its martial rows of obso- 
lete smooth-bore guns and round shot. There, 
too, in the stream, equally obsolete and shorn of 
her glory, a mere hulk housed in with boards, 
lies Farragut’s flagship, the famous Hartford. 
From here she sailed on her last cruise, and to 
this spot, created by her great commander, she 
has, by a strange coincidence, appropriately re- 
turned to lay her bones to rest. Will she be 
preserved as a memento of her glorious career, 
or will she follow the Lackawanna, Wachusett and 
Cyane, to be burnt on the scrap heap? Let her 
material self exit with the old navy, if needs be, 
even as her great captain has gone from us; for 
her name and his will ever live, ever linked to- 
gether, on the pages of our glorious history. 

Mare Island is as yet the only navy yard on our 
Pacific Coast, but another is about to be estab- 
lished on Puget Sound. No new ships are yet 
building at the Mare Island Yard, but the neces- 
sary plant is now being established. The new 
cruisers Charleston and ®an Francisco have been 
fitted out there, and the double-turreted monitor 
Monadnock is there being finished. 





THE UNKNOWN. 


Arar into the night I sent my soul, 
Out beyond mortal sight and mortal breath, 
Urged by some impulse that defied control, 
To explore the wastes of Death. 


First saw I twilight faintly tinged with pale 
Fire like the opal, fading into gray, 

Where a dim land beneath a misty veil 
Mournfully stretched away. 


Then saw I where the deep’ning twilight grew 
To a blank night, while, ’mong funereal rows 

Of cypress trees, a mighty tempest blew— 
Where a wild river flows. 


Lastly, dense midnight and a shoreless sea, 
No form, no path, no boat; but, gleaming far 
O’er the Unknown, there was, or seemed to be, 
Hope’s unextinguished star. 
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320 PICTURESQUE MARE ISLAND. 





THE ORDNANCE PARK, MARE ISLAND. 








A SACRAMENTO FREIGHT BOAT. 
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JUMPING JIM. 
By MARY ELLIs SMITH. 

«*THar! Over by them trees! Used to be a 
road ’longside ’em, but now every stage from the 
south comes by this one. Over thar, I say, was 
the place we was held up jes’ twenty year ago to- 
day. I was carryin’ six passengers—all men, too 
—and every chap had a pistol ; but it warn’t no 
use—Jumping Jim jes’ cleaned out the hull lot. 
Thar—see, whar them trees are !” 

Vol. XXXII., No. 3—21. 


oly (Gi ) Woes 
AW 


‘* THE NEXT MOMENT THE WELL-KNOWN FIGURE 
OF JUDGE HARLEY EMERGED FROM THEIR 
SHADOW, AND WALKED SLOWLY TOWARD 
THE SPEAKER.” 


The driver pulled up his horses and 
pointed with his whip to a small 
tract of heavily wooded country not a 
quarter of a mile away. 

The interested passengers looked 
forth with much curiosity, and a little 
shiver of fright ran through the 
frames of the women. 

**T hope ngne were injured,” said 
one, a Mrs. Ellvaine, a young widow 
who had but recently come from the 
Fast. 

Her companion, a large, handsome 
man of perhaps forty-fivé, a judge of 
one of the California circuits, smiled 
reassuringly, but her face blanched at 
the driver’s next words: ‘‘ Only one man, and he 
was injured out and out. He was shot dead.” 

An extra shiver passed over the ladies, and the 
man went on: 

‘«‘The chap he killed was a youngish fellow, 
not more’n eighteen, but he had lots of grit. He 
swore he wouldn’t give up a penny. But his pis- 
tol missed fire, and Jim shot him through the 
heart !” 

There was a cry of terror from Mrs, Ellvaine. 
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i! ’ she exclaimed. ‘*Oh, how 
horribi 
A zsudden pallor overspread the judge’s face, 
and involuntarily he glanced down at his white, 
One—his right—he hastily thrust 

:is pocket, as if anxious to conceal it from 


yw horrible 
‘ 





smooth hands. 
into 
his own sight. 

‘* But didn’t they ever catch the stage robber ? 
What became of him ?” asked another passenger. 

‘* Well,” said the driver, still gazing toward 
woody clump as if it held a strange fascina- 
tion for him, “ they never caught Jumping Jim, 
‘canse no one ever had a chance after that. He 
must have left off robbin’, for nobody round these 
Wasn’t so much 
Stages are 


i} 
Lie 


parts ever heard of him again. 


trouble “long this road after he quit. 


held up once in awhile, but not so often ;” and 
the man chuckled. 

A silence fell upon the passengers as the coach 
rolled heavily along, leaving the woods behind. 
The short, puffing breath of the horses, the 
sharp, shrill chirp of some birds among the 
bushes | the roadside, were the only sounds 


eard, until suddenly the stolid-look- 


ing driver pulled up his horses with a jerk that 
threw the leaders on their haunches. 

‘Thar !” he cried out, in terror—*‘ thar’s his 
ghost 

Looking quickly up, they «aw a young man 
standing before the horses with a pistol in each 


hand. He 
eyes and dark, curly hair. 
coarse, loose shirt 
in the broad belt that united these garments were 
a formidable number of 
ons. 

At the sight of this unexpected apparition the 
young widow was about to faint, when a singular 
thing saved her—the sound of the robber’s voice. 
He simply asked for their jewels and money, add- 
ing the usual alternative. 

‘How like!” she murmured, involuntarily. 
Then a sudden flush came over her face. 

She longed to cast a furtive glance at the man 
beside her, who sat calm and unmoved in the 
midst of this commotion, but she had not the 
power to turn her head. 

Meantime the other passengers were mechanic- 
ally following the example of the terrified driver, 
who had not been slow in handing over his few 
worldly possessions to the ghost of Jumping Jim. 

Finally the highwayman, seeing that two had 
not yet made their contributions, came around 
to their side of the coach. 

In silence Judge Harley gave him a roll of 
bills, his and then signaled the 
driver to go en. 


vas tall and smooth-shaven, with blue 
He was clad in a 
and buckskin breeches, and 


murderous-looking weap- 


watch chain, 


* That lady—” began the Knight of the buck- 
skin breeches, pointing to Mrs, Ellvaine. 

‘* My sister,” said Judge Harley, briefly. 
has nothing.” 

Perhaps the robber thought himself sufficiently 
enriched with spoil; perhaps his courage was not 
so stern or high but that he could yield gracefully 
However that may be, he al- 
lowed the coach to proceed without any further 
hindrance on his part, and the passengers breathed 
freely once again. 

* You wouldn’t ha’ got off from Jim that way,” 
the driver, much relieved—in 


“She 


at certain times. 


said every sense— 
yet with a latent admiration for the more work- 
manlike proceedings of the robber of twenty years 
ago. ‘* Tfe’d let no man fool him with such a 
story.” 

There were flattering comments on the judge’s 
ready answer from the men, while envious glances 
from the women were freely bestowed upon the 
widow. 

Every man felt glad that the 
of mind had saved one woman’s possessions ; every 


judge’s presence 


woman inwardly raged because that presence of 
mind had not been exercised on her own behalf. 

hour later they arrived at the end of the 
route, Cruzville, and the stage deposited its hu- 
man burdens at the door of the Silver Eagle Inn. 

The majority of the passengers were bound 
elsewhere, and they sat down to await the arrival 
of the stage that was to bear them farther north. 
Mrs. Ellvaine’s ranch, which she had recently pur- 
chased, lay on the northern outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and thither the judge wished to escort her. 

“It 
** Are you not eager to see your new possessions ?” 

**T don’t know,” she answered, undecidedly. 
‘* My housekeeper is already there, and will take 
care of everything. There’s no need of my hurry- 
Besides,” she added, with the simplicity and 
frankness of one who is pleased with something 
which had not entered into her previous exist- 
ence, ‘‘ this place is new to me, and very quaint 
and picturesque. I bave half a mind to stay a 
week at this old inn.” 

‘But I am responsible to your brother for 
your safe arrival at the ranch,” he urged, play- 
fully. ‘*I have seen you safely over the greater 
part of your journey; what will he say when he 
finds I have,not fulfilled my undertaking ?” 

“Now I am within sight of home, you need 
have no further fears,” she said, laughing ; then 
hastily added: ‘* But perhaps I am inconvenienc- 
ing you by this whim. You will think it neces- 


is yet two hours before sunset,” he said. 


ing. 


sary to remain here as long as I do, and you have 
Let me 
be your banker ”— taking out a small bnt well- 


not the wherewithal to pay your board, 
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filled purse. ‘‘ It is yours, anyway, for you saved 
it ;” and she thrust it inte his hands. 

But he immediately returned it. 

‘“‘T have some money with me; an inside 
pocket concealed a little gold. The others, I 
fancy, are not as well off. However, they are all 
kuown hereabouts, and can get credit—or travel 
on it, which is just as good. New I’ll go and en- 
gage some rooms while you are resting here.” 

They were sitting on an old rustic bench, rude 
but comfortable, on the side porch of the inn, 
from which one could obtain a good view of the 
road. Below, in the yard, fresh horses were be- 
ing hastily harnessed for the return trip of the 
coach that had brought them to Cruzville. 

Hlarley was about to go inside when a sound of 
many voices suddenly arose, and bound him as if 
with some unknown spell to the spot. He sat 
down again, and listened expectantly. His lips 
began to whiten, his hands fumbled aimlessly with 
his watch chain ; his eyes were strained to pierce 
the cloud of dust that came rolling along, borne 
by the breeze from the tramp of many feet. 

Forgetful of those strange impressions that had 
been forced .upon her by the circumstances and 
occurrences of two hours ago, Mrs. Ellvaine list- 
ened curiously, wholly oblivious of her compan- 
ion, and consequently unmindfal of his nervous 
manner and pale, eager face. 

On they came, their errand heralded by joyful 
shouts. 

** We've got the robber !” 

**}{im that’s been doin’ the coaches !” 

** He’s got some swag on him now!” 

‘* Landlord, bring us a rope !” 

With a convulsive effort the judge sprang to his 
feet. 

‘*Not for him!” he shouted, hoarsely, his 
pale face growing paler, his strained eyes clos- 
ing in shame and terror —‘ not for him ; but— 
for——” 

Ile did not end the sentence. His body swayed 
to and fro for an instant, then fell heavily for- 
ward on the rough pillar of the porch. 

% * * * * * 

When Richard Harley came to his -senses he 
found himself lying in a cool, darkened chamber 
which even in that dim light had an unfamiliar 
look. 

He raised himself upon his elbow and turned 
his head slowly from side to side. Then a soft 
hand was laid on his, and a voice he knew—and 
loved—softly spoke : 

“Do not feel anxious or disturbed. You are 
in the home of a friend. You are in mine—the 
new ranch ; you remember ?” 

‘¢No,” he answered, with a mental effort tha 


made him feel strangely weak. ‘‘'No,” he ‘re- 
peated, as ‘he passed his hand wearily over his 
brow, *‘I can remember nothing.” 

Even with those words a flash of ' memory came, 
and he fell back upon his pillow, moaning : 

‘“O God ! I do remember !” 

Mrs. Ellvaine knelt beside him. 

“* My dear friend, the doctor says you must not 
distress yourself. You will soon recover, only— 
only you must not trouble yourself with P 

She hesitated, searching for a word. Another 
moment and she would have continued, when she 
saw his eyelids droophe had sunk into uncon- 
sciousness again. 

The next day he was better. The day after 
that the doctor allowed him to get up. 





Ife was sitting in an easy chair by the open 
window when Mrs. Ellvaine came in to ask how 
he had passed the night. 
had shared the 


Ter old housekeeper 
vatches with her, and together 
they had brought him back from death’s approach 
to life. 

With the consciousness that returning health 
necessitated an explanation, in view of the cir- 
cumstances that had caused his removal to her 
home, he summoned all his strength to his aid in 
this unpleasant duty. 

What her reply would be when he had made 
this explanation he had not the courage to ask 
himself. He only knew that, whatever it was, he 
must abide by it. THe had not the hardihood to 
expect that it would be favorable, yet, strange to 
say, he did not altogether despair. 

** Tsabel,” he began, abruptly, “I love you. I 
have loved you since the day your brother gave 
you into my care. I have not known you long, 
yet to me it seems as if I had known and loved 
you always. And it is because my love is hope- 
less that I have the courage to make asad con- 
fession.” . 

He paused a moment and looked out into the 
sunlight, his eyes apparently perceiving a scene 
or object not within her sight. 

She sighed softly, and drew a little nearer. 
She knew what was coming, and* would have 
spared him if she could. 

Presently he went on, his voice stronger and 
more resolute : 

‘“‘ You heard what the stage driver said—about 
the robber who haunted these parts long ago. I 
was that man! Well, after—after the time he 
mentioned, I reformed. I gave up that terrible 
occupation. My conscience came to life, and I 
resolved to do right. But I had so long been 
used to the broad path’s smoothness that the nar- 
Poverty came, my wife’s 


row one seemed hard, 
] The awful 


But I persevered. 


illness and death. 
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remembrance oi the man I had so wantonly mur- 
dered kept me steadfast, from fear, if nothing 


better. My only child, a boy, grew strong and 
sturdy. By and by a little prosperity came. I 


had moved to more southern parts, and among 
strangers my fortunes grew slowly but surely. In 
the course of years I became wealthy. , I had 
studied law ; I was elected to different offices until 
I became a circuit judge. But I was not free 
from trouble. My son grew reckless, restive un- 
der restraint. 
he ran away. 
until—until—that—day. 
—I—had been !” 

Iie bowed his head in his hands, and the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. 

‘‘Tt was not your fault,” she said, in pity, not 
knowing how to comfort him. 

‘‘It was retribution,” 
fully ; ‘‘a just retribution. 
is not over. I—TI have yet 


Ten years ago we quarreled, and 
I never saw him in all those years 
He had become what 


answered, 
And my punishment 
to learn—if that fierce 


he sorrow- 





mob io 
“They did not harm him,” she interrupted, 
quickly. ‘* They only gave him into safe keep- 


ing until his trial.” 

She spoke slowly and with difficulty, but after 
a pause she resolutely went on, feeling that it 
would be more merciful to tell him all: 

‘‘He is safe, for a time. He is confined in 
Cruzville. But oh! Richard”—her voice break- 
ing into sobs—‘‘ they say the people are so in- 
censed against him, there is a plan among the 
roughest to take him out of the—to take him 
away at sunrise to-morrow—and—” 

“ Hang him ?” he asked, sharply and painfully. 

She bowed her head. 

‘*It may only be a rumor—perhaps it is. I 
telegraphed my brother, but he is miles away ; he 
could not get here in time to save—to protect 
him. You see, they say the town officials, being 
mostly miners, are in sympathy with those who 
wish to do him harm. And I am a stranger’here, 
and you are ill——” 

“Do not fear for him,” he said, abruptly. 
«They shall not wrong my son. If they are 
thirsting for some victim, why not I? I am the 
guilty one, not John.” 

In the sublime resolve with which this news 
inspired him he forgot the woman who had sud- 
denly become so dear. But she had instinctively 
divined his thoughts before his words had given 
them life, and she laid her hands tremblingly 
upon his arm. 


** Richard ! Richard ! I was wrong to tell you 

—I shall not let you go! You say you love 
” 
me—— 


‘* But L love honor more,” he answered, bravely, 





JUMPING JIM. 


though his eyes fell before hers. “ And I lovo 
my son, and will save him.’ 

They sat together hand in hand, in silence, he 
thinking of and perfecting his new resolutions, 
she intent upon one of her own. 

x * * * * * 

The next morning was dark and cloudy. In 
the heavy mist that hung over a valley that ran 
by the village shadowy forms were hastening to- 
ward a group of trees that stood in a little hollow 
by themselves. A young man whose arms were 
bowed walked in their midst. 

They halted at the base of a huge tree that 
stood out a little from the rest, whose outstretch- 
ing branches seemed peculiarly adapted for the 
purpose for which that grim procession paused. 

The man who appeared to be the ringleader 
stepped from the ranks, and resting his right arm 
on the upturned muzzle of his gun, thus addressed 
the culprit : 

« Young 
have made 


man, the settlers of these here parts 
up their minds that they’re a-goin’ 
to put a stop to stage robbin’, Ain’t that so, 
friends ?” 

Confirmatory shouts of ‘‘ You bet !” “ Right 
you are, capt’in !” and various others, came rapt- 
urously from the crowd. 

*“We've been pretty patient under all that’s 
been done to stages, though I’m willin’ to ’low 
we haven’t suffered as much as we might have, 
and onee did suffer, for Jumpin’ Jim’s been dead 
these twenty years, or if he ain’t dead he ain’t 
a-robbin’ stages any more. But it’s been a-break- 
in’ out more lately, and in a new settled country 
whar the law ain’t so firm set as it is in Washing- 
ton, Whar the Pres’dent lives and can keep things 
right under his thumb, why, we settlers have to 
look out for ourselves. And it’s my private ’pin- 
ion, friends, that all the stage robbers we ever had 
in Californy was Dimmicrats.” 

As the speaker was a stanch Republican, and as 
the political predilections of his hearers were Re- 
publican also, this statesmanlike decision was 
greeted with tremendous cheers. 

At that moment the bushes behind the clump 
of trees gave a dry, crackling sound, as if parted 
by some one’s entrance among them. The next 
moment the well-known figure of Judge Harley 
emerged from their shadow, and walked slowly 
and feebly toward the speaker. 

A profound silence greeted him. 

They knew they were intending to transgress 
the law, but the right to do so, each one argued 
silently, was indisputably theirs, and no man, not 
even a judge, should prevent them from exercis- 
ing that right. But they knew him well, and re- 
spected him. His high character and genial dis- 
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A GROUP OF HUMMING BIRDS,— SEE PAGE 326. 
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326 FEATHERED GEMS, 
position had endeared him to all, and they would 


he 


‘ 


patiently and respectfully listen to whatever 


might have to say. so 1D perfect silence they 
waited for the judge to speak. 

‘*My friends,” he began, slowly, “I did not 
come here to interrupt a course which you in 
your sense of justice are preparing to take. | 
only ask you to panse a moment, and listen to an 
explanation I ought to have given long ago.” 

There another slight, crackling sound 
among the bushes, but neither the judge nor the 
They were all looking with 


was 


spectators heeded it. 
ever-increasing interest at Harley, and the pris- 
oner’s stolid face was lighting with the hope that 
this unforeseen interruption might be turned in 
some way to his benefit. 

‘‘ But first,” continued the judge, “I wish to 
tell you the early history of a man whom you al 
know. In these wild, unsettled parts he pursue 
an occupation that made him the admiration of 
outlaws and the terror of peace-loving men. But 
the days of his youth are gone. Long ago he re- 
pented, and beeame an honest toiler like many of 
you, hating himself for the had 
ht, striving to redeem the past by earnest 
But he 


vears ago his 


} 
i 
} 
i 


misery he 
wroug 
efforts for the good of his fellow 
to go unpunished. Ten 
him. The other day he found that 
son had become what he once had been. Can you 


men. 
was not 
only son left 
imagine that father’s awful agony when in that 
robber’s face he saw the ghost of his dead youth, 


and heard his own voice re-echo in those well- 
remembered tones? And shall this young man 
bear the burden of that father’s sin, and suffer 


on that tree when his father’s hands are stained 
with blood ? Friends, will you not accept the 
guilty father in place of his unfortunate son ?” 

He stepped a little forward, and as he uttered 
the last words laid his hand on his breast, and 
stood with uncovered head before them. 


OR 





HUMMING 


BIRDS. 


Silence—deep, wondering silence for a moment, 
then low murmurs of surprise. That in the up- 
right, immaculate person of this honored judge 
lived 
of twent 


ap 
7?) 1? 
hensibie, 


the terrorizing spirit of the stage robber 
y years before seemed almost incompre- 
Many of present remembered 
Jumping Jim, and they involuntarily turned to 
the prisoner as if seeking in his smoothly shaven 
fa 
before them. 
prisoner's face. 
“No! no!” he cried, hoarsely, stretching out 
his bound hands imploringly. ‘I am the one to 
Iran away! I left my dear old father. 
For God’s sake don’t hang him! ” 


those 


e some trace of resemblance to that of the man 
But tears were rolling down the 


blame ! 
Take me! 

The men, deeply touched by this display of 
feeling on both sides, were about to exclaim that 
both free, when from the crackling 
bushes came a woman, young and beautiful, who 
hastened to the judge and slipped her arm 
through his, clinging to him as if she would 
never let him go. 

She raised her eyes appealingly to the stalwart 
forms around her. The sun, breaking forth that 
from the cloud of mist that had hitherto 
illumined her le face with its 


men were 


Instant 


rent 
BELL 


concealed it, 
brilliant light. 

“Oh, be generous! Spare the son for the 
father’s sake!” she pleaded. ‘‘ And spare the 
father for my sake. I love him !” she added, 
a simple pathos that went straight to their warm 
hearts. 


A joyous shout 


with 


of “Free! free!” went up 
from fifty throats, and echoed and re-echoed 
down the valley as the leader unbound young 
Harley, and led him to his father. 

Then those strong, sturdy fellows, with tears 
springing to their eyes, vanished silently among 
the trees, leaving those three together in the sun- 
light. 





FEATHERED GEMS, OR HUMMING BIRDS. 


By NELLY 


TAKEN in their entirety, the birds that help to 
make or mar the beauty and delightsomeness of 
our earth are arranged in 130 different families 
or groups, diverging widely in distribution, and 
changes of construction 
adaptation. climax is reached in 
the 640 varieties, 
and gradually lessens with the more than 500 
the 


endless and 


The numeral 


showing 


warblers, consisting of some 


finches, humming birds numbering above 


400, and ending with less than a dozen families 
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that include but a single species each. It is the 
hummers ( 7rochilide), the third in the scale of 
numeral gradation, that we approach to-day—a 
race of airy sprites that supposedly originated in 
the regions where the Andean Mountain range 
rests near the equator. Radiating outward from 
this centre of distribution, their frail wings have 
borne them over the entire American Continent 
and to many adjacent islands, but have not been 
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equal to crossing the ocean. While caged for that 
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purpose they invariably die upon the voyage. 
For convenience of classification they are placed 
in two subdivisions, the Zrochiline and the 
Phethornithine. The first includes nine-tenths 
of the races, those who love the sunlight and 
gather and reflect it in prismatic color upon 
their little bodies, and the last, a quietly colored 
species who better love the shadows of the forest 
primeval. These ‘‘hermits” are largely insect 
eaters, since the flowers are mostly banished from 
those dense forest shades. 

Ten thousand feet above the sea level, in and 
around the valley of Quito, 27 different species 
have a home. The western slopes of the Ecuador 
Cordilleras shelter 37 more, while another 20 in- 
habit the eastern ascent, totalizing 84 varieties 
that find support in the heights and valleys of 
these districts. Thus one-fifth of the choice 
selection of humming-bird life is condensed 
within this small radius, little larger than the 
State of New York, while the broad area east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf States 
is enriched with but a single species—the ruby- 
throat. In the diverse temperature of the heights 
where the zones are outlined by ascent and de- 
scent, on breezy summit or fertile valley rich 
with a luscious tropical vegetation, in sombre 
forest or where a stunted growth of trees and 
shrubs speaks of an arctic temperature, these 
flying gems wing their way and find precisely the 
conditions necessary to their varying demands for 
happiness. Many .varieties have but a limited 
local existence, fairly swarming within these 
limits, and being most abundant of all the 
feathered creatures. 

The little flamebearer contents himself within 
the boundary of the crater of the extinct volcano 
of Chiriqui, in Colombia—an area only three- 
fourths of a mile in diameter—and is never found 
outside its limits. He bears a lighted torch upon 
his breast, a glowing reflection of long-spent vol- 
canic fires, or, as Gould has felicitously observed, 
** the last spark of the expiring volcano has fallen 
there.” 

A flowering Alpine shrub provides food for the 
hardy oreo-trochilus, who wings his way fearlessly 
amid the heaviest snows, confining his range to 
the Chimborazo heights between the altitudes of 
14,000 and 16,000 feet, or to the regions of per- 
petual snow. 

The voleano of Pichincha, which looms above 
the beautiful valley of Quito, has its peculiar 
species, restricted to a land beyond the clouds, 
where an eternal winter reigns. Buffett’s puff- 
leg also frequents these airy heights—a rare, 
funny little fellow, whose inflated pantalets give 
him a strangely ludicrous appearance. 


The blue-chinned sapphire ( Lucephala cerulea), 
a resident of Brazil and contiguous countries, is 
annually brought by thousands to our country 
for decorative purposes. Its nest is specially fan- 
ciful, being placed against the under side of a 
bamboo leaf which is brought together at the 
edges and fastened securely, forming a tiny pouch 
in which the dainty residence is inserted. 

The plover-crested beauty (Cephalepsis dela- 
landi) is a unique variety, whose striking head- 
dress is extended in a single elegant plume, and 
whose nest is one of the purse-shaped specimens 
of bird architecture. In its native land this 
crested sprite is called the ‘‘fou-fou,” or crazy- 
crazy, from its eccentric motions, and is easily 
captured by the native children, who are most 
expert bird hunters. A single leaf of the mount- 
ain palm, often fifteen feet in length, is stripped, 
leaving a long, slender stem tapering to a point 
upon which a lump of gum from the breadfruit 
tree, chewed to the consistency of soft wax, is 
placed. Cautiously approaching the resting place 
the palm rib is extended toward the little bird, 
who eyes it sharply, pecks at it, and is shortly 
held close by the tenacious gum, dangling help- 
lessly and beating the air with whirring wings in 
vain efforts at extrication. 

The garnet-throated variety is secured in a sim- 
ilar manner—a lovely bird, five and one-half 
inches long and seven in stretch of wing. A brill- 
iant gorget of garnet extends from beak to 
breast, each feather of which is semicircular, and 
of the deepest crimson with gold reflections. 

The supercilious hummer has the brown tail 
feathers simply elongated and variegated with 
white, the back is green and the breast gray. It 
is also a Brazilian native, and remarkable chiefly 
for its large, ingeniously woven, cone-shaped nest, 
composed of plant fibre, and often attached to 
the ends of long and pendent leaves. The pre- 
cise use of this complicated structure, with its 
superabundance of room, is unknown ; doubtless 
it is in some mysterious way adapted to the ne- 
cessities or protection of the architect, and serves 
some admirable purpose which is hid from a less 
clear vision. The curved, sickle-shaped bill is six 
inches in length, enabling the bird to hunt the 
insects amongst the scales of the palm tree, and 
to probe the depths of the longest trumpet flow- 
ers, and other deep-throated varieties of tropical 
bloom. 

The male topaz humming bird, a native of 
Guiana, also sports a pair of trailing feathers at- 
tached to a wonderful combination of blazing 
gems—a red and ruby plumage largely, with an 
exceedingly beautiful ornament in a topaz cravat. 
The nest is prettily arranged, with a heavy rim 
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ATTACKED BY A MYGALE SPIDER. 


around the mouth, turned inward to prevent the 
eggs from rolling out. 

Waterton tells us that their habitations 
often built at the extremity of slender branches 
overhanging the rivers, which are particularly 
exposed to violent gusts of wind. When sitting 
in his canoe he has seen the delicate branches 
which held them so furiously shaken that the 
bottom of the inside of the nest appeared, and 
had there been nothing at the rim to stop the 
eggs they must inevitably have been jerked out 
into the water. In this remarkable manner the 
dangers which must unavoidably arise are warded 
off by an instinct which tells the wise architect 


are 
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how to turn the 
fearful uncertain- 
ties of life into a 
safe, sheltering sun- 
shine. 

The fiery topaz, 
found in the upper 
Amazonian dis- 
tricts, is considered 
the purest diamond 
in this brilliantly 
lighted family. It 
is exceedingly rare, 
and the pensile nest 
is so felted as to bo 
compared by Water- 
ton to tanned cow- 
hide. 

The double-crest- 
ed hummer has two 
flattened, fan-shap- 
ed crests, ‘‘ glisten- 
ing with hues of 
polished gold and 
red copper, chang- 
ing into the gemmy 
tints of the emerald 
and the ruby, now 
fire-colored, now 
the purest green, 
and presently the 
brightest yellow. 

In Princess Hell- 
coquette the 
double so 
extended as to pre- 
sent a hornlike ap- 
pearance, the head 
being further dec- 
orated on either 
side with three long, 
curving, wirelike 
feathers, while fan- 
tastic plumes upon the breast complete the singu- 
lar costume. ‘The head with its several attach- 
ments somewhat resembles a Lilliputian owlet, 
its sparkling eyes glancing swiftly about in search 


na’s 


crest is 


of more worlds to conquer. 

The priceless beauty of the gold humming bird 
is a thousand times more satisfactory than the 
glittering bauble for which poor humanity oft- 
times barters soul and body. The purest gold 
may become dimmed and lustreless by disuse, 
but those fluttering, golden wings will never lose 
their gleaming scintillations save by a forced in- 
activity, their surface being magnificently spotted 
like a butterfly’s, which insect it resembles. 
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The humming-bird meth has the same rigid, 
sharp wings, flies in a similar manner, and is 
easily mistaken for the bird itself. The natural- 
ist Bates admits that he was so entirely deceived 
by this similarity that he often wasted his shot 
upon it before he learned to detect the difference. 
I have several times mistaken the hawk moth for 
the bird, and distinctly recollect my surprise and 
chagrin, in the soft twilight of a lovely summer 
evening, when I cautiously opened the butterfly 
net to find a strange, uncanny creature at a 
near acquaintance, when I had congratulated 
myself upon taking the 
dazzling, phantomlike ruby- 
throat. 

Their flight has none of 
the graceful, curving swal- 
low character, but is pecu- 
liarly uncertain and angu- 
lar, deviating from a 
straightforward course to 
turn abruptly to one side or 
rise in the air with light- 
ninglike rapidity. The 
French call them the ‘ bird 
fly ” (oiseau mouche). This 
name is particularly appli- 
cable, since they seem as 
much like insects as like 
birds, yet I should hesitate 
—indeed! I should not 
dare assert that the very 
least of the hummers was a 
hum-dbug. 

Jamaicans sometimes 
speak of them as “ mur- 
muring birds,” while Ori- 
ental races, with their rich 
imagery, denominate these 
beauties ‘‘rays of the 
sun” and ‘tresses of the 
day star.” 

Many curious beliefs, 
beautiful or otherwise, clus- 
ter around these wee 
friends ; beliefs half justi- 
fied by their fierce, warlike 
natures, as when the Mexi- 
cans tell you that the souls 
of departed warriors in- 
habit the bodies of hum- 
‘ming birds. This super- 
stition is slightly varied in 
India, as they say “the 
spirits of the martyrs will 
be lodged in the crops of 
green birds.” The inhab- 
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itants of the island of Java still credulously re- 
peat the ancient story thet the humming bird 
enters with impunity into the mouth of the croco- 
dile. (Barrow). 
‘““The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Within the crocodile’s stretched walls to come.” 


Knowing their fearless nature, we may safely be- 
lieve that if these cavernous regions have the 
slightest attraction for them, they will not hes- 
itate to enter, and be whizzing long leagues away 
before the reptile is aware of their presence and 
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has time to close the doors of the dark prison 


house. Rash and 
guecess Which often 


to defeat the mightiest foe 


venturesome to an extreme, the 
’s attempts 
might impel him to 


attends the bird 
an attack, when the feigned tears would become 
real as his majesty hid himself in his den for 
safety (7). little sinner 
is well feathered out, he hasn't so much as started 
a pinfeather toward angelhood ! 

The most beautiful legend I ever heard con- 
nected with them was related to a friend of mine 
by an author whose death is mourned to-day by 
the entire book-loving nation. In the rural dis- 
tricts where his boyhood spent the true 
history of these aerial creatures was unknown, 
and many superstitions were rife concerning 
them. ‘Its exquisite proportions, its burnished 
plumage, its wayward flight and mysterious move- 
ments led to the belief that it was a celestial vis- 
itor who came to the earth on some divine min- 
istry baffling human apprehension. Its brief, fitful 
flashes athwart the landscape were watched with a 
feeling of awe and veneration, and no profane hand 
was ever lifted to stop or impede its flittings. In- 
deed, it was supposed that a mortal had never yet 
So 


For, though the 


sweet 


was 


been able to seize the elusive spirit.” uncon- 
sciously had he imbibed these local traditions that 
it was with difficulty he could be persuaded that 
they were mythical, and he was astounded to hear 
that my friend had oftentimes secured the wee 
birdie. 

Half true, half false is most traditional lore, 
with a strong foundation in fact, from which 
arises a strangely fanciful building. Who can 
deny the divine ministry of the birds, ‘‘the large 
way in which God loves to do pleasant things,” 
er who can fathom the secrets of aerial visitants ? 


‘* Each of Nature’s joyous children, 
With a quiet, simple grace, 
Does its little all to render , 
This poor world a happy place.” 


My nearest acquaintance with many of the 
humming birds has been at millinery displays, 
where no glass museum cases denied the longed- 
for privilege of laying my finger, in tenderest 
reverence, upon them to assure myself that such 
marvelous beauty could be real. These visions of 
dreamlike beauty are colored, alas! with the dark 
certainty that the race must be rapidly diminish- 
ing through our covetousness of their fabulous 
richness of attire. If— But it is useless to remon- 
strate; their fairy forms must become less and 
less abundant. Aside from this deplorable form 
ef avarice, they have few enemies and might be- 
come as numerous as the robins, the foreign 
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varieties gradually extending their limits until 
we could, perhaps, claim as ours some rival of 
the rubythroat. 

The giant hummer of Brazil (7. gigas) is the 
largest of the family—a sombre, modestly clothed 
hermit of the dimensions of the purple martin or 
the swallow. <A slow and powerful motion of the 
wing takes the place of the usual rapidly pulsing 
movement, and its tail is constantly opened and 
shut, like a lady’s fan; the single note, also, is 
exceedingly shrill and penetrating. 

Fifteen elegant species light up the West In- 
dies, of which, the vervain humming bird 
(Vellisuga minima) is the smallest known bird in 
the It is found in the greatest abundance 
in the neglected field sand pastures of the islands 
of Jamaica and St. Domingo, where the blue ver- 
vain thrives, and from which it takes its name. 
This minute birdling measures but an inch and 
a quarter from the tip of the beak to the end of 
tail, one-fourth inch being allowed to the 
beak, which, like the tail, is held aloft in a wren- 
like, curiously aggressive manner. The habit is 
more amusing as the mother bird sits upon the 
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world. 
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pygmy nest, her bead and tail both excluded, and 
her courage equal to quelling a thousand foes, 
should her bright, wandering eves make her con- 
their presence. Its head is no larger 
than a pea, and the legs, “hardly longer than 
those of a good-sized musquito, are wonderfully 
strong, the funny little claws clinging so closely 
to a stick or twig that one feared to use the force 
necessary to disengage them.” The usual hum of 
the wings, from which this class of birds derive 
their name, is replaced by a ‘‘ whir-r-r,” owing to 
its minute size and the excessively rapid wing 
motion. It is not as gorgeously arrayed as are 
many of its relatives, the white breast feathers 
being tipped with green, the wings rich velvety 
black, and the back and sides of the usual me- 
tallic sheeny emerald. Gould says that, unlike 
most of its family, it is gifted with a real song—a 
song so sweet, but of sounds so attenuated withal, 
that you wonder who the musician may be, and 
are ready to think it is the voice of an invisible 
fairy. Presently you see the singer perched on 
the topmost twig of an orange tree, his slender 
beak open and his spangled throat quivering as if 
he would expire his little soul in the effort. <A 
Jamaican resident who became familiar with the 
vervain in captivity says ‘‘the head was raised in 
bird ecstasy, while pouring forth from the small 
throat came a continuous sound of faint but ex- 
quisite melody. The elfin song continued for ten 


scious of 


minutes or more, then ceased, and the bird re- 
his alert air and incessant watch for stray 
I began to think the song had been all a 


sumed 


flies. 
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dream, but every morning after that he woke me 
with the sweet song that, of all the humming 
birds, is only allowed to the vervain.” 

This atom of a birdling was easily tamed, and 
became greatly attached to his mistress, taking 
his food from a quill inserted in a toy cup filled 
with the juices of the sugar cane. 

He was also fond of sipping sweet drops from 
her lips, and often aroused her from her midday 
siesta by sharp, angry cries and an eager little 
beak pecking at her mouth in search of the 
syrupy food. With an unbounded curiosity he 
anxiously examined each new article of attire, 
and often helped in arranging her hair, becoming 
entangled in the crimps, which were made to 
stand on end, with his persistent endeavors to ob- 
tain her hair ribbons. He specially delighted in 
imbedding himself in the woolly hair of a colored 
servant, whose frantic endeavors to escape her 
tormentor were irresistibly ludicrous. Intrepid 
and aggressive, he soon became monarch of all he 
surveyed, and fairly gloried in his sovereignty. 
When the gay, sparkling mango humming bird, 
a species larger than our rubythroat, came dart- 
ing one day through the window, ‘‘he eyed the 
magnificent stranger for some time with apparent 
serenity, but suddenly without, warning darted 
toward him with a perfect shriek of rage, and for 
a moment all that could be seen was a confused, 
rapidly revolving mass of feathers. First the 
mango, then the vervain would be uppermost in 
this terrific combat, then the stranger fell to the 
ground nearly dead, while the tyrant began 
quietly pluming himself with an air of calm su- 
periority.” They are extremely vain, and delight 
in preening their glistening feathers, drawing 
each one carefully through the delicate beak, 
which is afterward cleaned by wiping it over and 
over upon the slight branches where they are 
resting. 

By and by the mate and nest were secured, but 
‘‘though he made charming husbandly advances 
to his little wife, she refused to be comforted, 
drooped her small head and died. Her volatile 
husband refused to perform a parent’s duties,” 
and the lady still has the two pearly white eggs 
in a nest no larger than an English walnut di- 
vided transversely. 

They are mostly attached to the twigs of the 
bamboo, or placed in the forks of slight lan- 
tana branches, fully cupped and wonderfully com- 
pact and felted, composed of layers of silky down 
from the cotton tree, bound to the support with 
gossamer threads of spider webbing, and held 
together by a sticky saliva. Outwardly the frail 
structure is ornamented with bits of green and 
gray lichens, which may be added by the male 


while the mate is brooding, completing the most 
diminutive and beautiful bird residence in the 
world, 

The emu wren of Australia, deprived of its 
magnificent trailing feathers, might almost com- 
pete with little vervain for the Lilliputian prize, 
since its body is scarcely larger than a bumble 
bee, but its handsome tail, with its six fibre- 
clothed feathers, would readily debar it from the 
contest. Its small wings are illy adapted to strong 
flight, and it seems to have a difficulty in bearing 
its lengthened plumes, which are mostly retro- 
verted in the common wren fashion. Its pale- 
blue throat, however, is nearly as beautiful as the 
humming bird’s, and its tiny nest is a ball of 
down placed in a tuft of grasses. 

The long-tailed hummer assists materially in 
the illumination of the Jamaican landscape, and 
is one of the fairest of these living brilliants. 
The male is ten inches in length, of which seven 
and one-half belongs to the forked tail, with its 
two outer feathers prolonged and very slender. 
The bill is bright red, contrasting prettily with 
the half-crested black head, while the back, wing 
and tail coverts are a golden green, deepening to 
purple upon the wing endings. 

Gosse tells us that while he was up in a cala- 
bash tree the beautiful long-tailed humming bird 
came shooting by, with its two long velvet-black 
feathers fluttering like streamers behind it, and 
began to taste the blossoms. Quite regardless of 
his presence, consciously secure in its power of 
wing, the lovely little gem hovered around the 
trunk and threaded the branches, now probing 
here, now there, its wings vibrating with a noise 
like that of a spinning wheel, and its emerald 
breast for a moment flashing in the sun’s ray ; 
then apparently black, all the light being ab- 
sorbed; then, as it slightly turned, becoming 
golden, and in an instaht blazing forth with em- 
erald effulgence. Several times it came close to 
him as he sat motionless with delight, and hold- 
ing his breath for fear of alarming and driving it 
away. It seemed almost worth a voyage across 
the sea to behold so radiant a creature in all the 
wildness of its native freedom. 

Two species of the Zrochilus are limited to the 
Bahama Islands; and Las Tres Marias—a tiny 
group lying west of Mexico—has its individual 
variety. The island of Juan Fernandez has two, 
one of which is peculiar to itself, the other rang- 
ing over Chili; and Mas-a-fuera, lying to the west 
—a mere mass of rock rising from the sea and 
densely covered with vegetation—is selected as the 
home of another. Many other islands have their 


native hummers not met elsewhere, and each ar- 
rayed with more or less magnificence. 
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One hundred of these rainbow-hued families 
visit the tropical portions of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, of which than 30 
found in Mexico. Here they are so plentifully 
distributed that the Mexicans sometimes border 


more are 


their robes with the jeweled feathers. They 
flashed and gleamed upon the radiant mantles 
of Montezuma’s time, and were wrought with 


exquisite skill in the embroidered pictures so 
admired by Cortez, which have retained a place 
in history. The manufacture of these 
mosaics is not by any means a lost art; I saw 
a Mexican Christmas card, recently—a little bird 
an inch in length, wrought in every part of the 
most infinitesimal feathering and perfect in the 
minutest detail. 

Twice the Mexican number of hummers in- 
habit the Central American districts, the 
forests are spangled with their luxuriant bits of 


feather 


where 


color. Miss Sanborn, in her travels across Cen- 
tral America, found them outnumbering all the 
other birds. 


Over the flowers was a luminous mist 
Of emerald, crimson and amethyst — 


a mist enveloping the stately forest trees, which 


were laced in an intricate network of tangled 
masses of fragrant bloom. Blossoming vines 
covered the tops of the trees, swinging from 


every bough, and priceless orchids opened their 
lips to invite these fairy lovers, who hovered near 
and outrivaled the flowers in a beauty defying all 
comparison or description. 

California, with a more favorable climate than 
the East. from 12 to 14 of these dis- 
tinct feathery sunbeams, one of which, strangely 


supports 


enough, has until recent years eluded the keen 
eyes of naturalists, and the 
name of its discoverer, Mr. Allen (Selasphorus 
Alleni). Its minute home, as described by Dr. 
Brewer, is ‘‘made of the most slender brancles 
of hypnum mosses, each stem bound to the other, 
and all firmly tied into one compact and perfect 
whole by interweavings of silky webs of spiders. 
Within it is firmly and softly lined with silky 
vegetable down. Even in the drawers of a cabi- 
net, without its lovely natural framework, it is a 
perfect gem in beauty. What, then, must it have 
been in its original position, with the graceful 
waving leaf of the maidenhair fern for its ap- 


wears deservedly 


propriate and natural setting ? It was fastened to 
the fern not two feet from the ground, and to 
this frail support it was secured by threads of 
spider webs so slender as to be scarcely visible.” 
It strongly resembles the rufous-backed hum- 
mer, which ranges over the largest known area, 
excepting the rubythroat. 


Like the last, the 
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BIRDS. 
rufous-backed is also migratory, flitting over and 
between Alaska and Southern Mexico, 

The purple-throated beauty is one of the gor- 
geous winged blossoms of Mexico and California, 
and the Duke of Rivoli, or refulgent humming 
bird (BLugencs refulgens), is the largest and one 
of the most brilliantly attired members of the 
United States group. 

The Duchess of Rivoli (Calyple anne) frequents 
the high tablelands of Arizona, and is abundant 
in Southern California, building near the ground 
upon the garden bushes and upon low branches of 
the forest trees. 

The broad-tailed variety is very common in the 
valley of Salt Lake City, extending its flight to 
the mountain sides, where it nests abundantly, 
and often hanging its little mansion to the deli- 
cate branches above the streams. 

The black-chinned hummer comes also to 
Southern Utah, and more abundantly to the 
Sacramento valley, while Costa’s ruffed (Calypte 
Coste) is more southerly confined. 

Southwestern ‘l'exas shares one of the rare va- 
rieties with Mexico, known as the fawn-breasted. 
Their nest, like the South American species, is 
beautifully rimmed, ‘less than an inch in depth 
and one half-inch in diameter, the branch from 
which it depends inclining at an angle of 45°.” 

The rubythroat is the only one of the “ orig- 
inal four hundred” that visits our Northeastern 
homes, and is emphatically a wandering star shin- 
ing above our hills and valleys, and beautifying 
our flowery meadows and gardens, Nearly every 
season they enter my home, attracted by the 
bright flowers within, and stopping to hover 
the window plants or visiting the bright 
bouquet upon my table. So sensitively organized 
that, confined by glass or screen, the 
little life soon throbs itself away in rapid heart- 
beats that keep the entire frame vibrating. When 
taken in a delicate gauze et they have repeatedly 
died of fear, and will often fall fainting when de- 
prived of their liberty. They are extremely deli- 
cate in constitution, chilled by a mere frosty 
breath, and have a way of hanging suspended by 
their tiny feet in a half-torpid state until the 
warmth revives them. At such times they may 
cling fast to some flower stem, the long, slender 
claws sustaining them in a hanging posture, and 
they have been found upon plants taken into the 
house upon frosty evenings. ‘Their little lifeless 

occasionally found fastened to the 
trees, in suddenly cold autumn 
This clinging habit has been observed 
in confinement, their tender frames hanging 
from the perches in their cages whenever the 
room became unusually chilly. 


over 
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branches of 


weather. 
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No degree of success attends my efforts to do- 
mesticate them, though the elusive secret has been 
known to others who have watched with delight 
their fairy movements and become familiar with 
their habits. Their food was a dainty syrup, 
with an insect now and then by way of variety, 
the same diet they provide for themselves when 
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the room. After fluttering about for some time, 
the weather. being uncommonly cold, it clung to 
the wires and hung in a seemingly torpid state 
for a whole forenoon. No motion whatever of 
the lungs could be perceived on the closest in- 
spection, though at all other times this was re- 
markably observable; the eyes were shut, and 


HOME OF THE HUMMING BIRD. 


at home in our blossoming gardens. They are 
children of light and sunshine and open air, and 
the naturalist Wilson supposed them incapable of 
maintaining an existence when deprived of these 
animating influences. ‘‘A beautiful male,” he 
says, ‘‘was brought me this season, which I put 
into a wire cage and placed in a retired part of 


when touched by the finger it gave no sign of 
life or motion. I carried it out to the open air, 
and placed it directly in the rays of the sun ina 
sheltered situation. In a few seconds respiration 
became very apparent ; the bird breathed faster 
and faster, and began to look about with as much 
. . . ° ‘ s 
seeming vivacity as ever. After it had conipletely 
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recovered I restored it to liberty, and it flew to 
the top of a withered pear tree, where it sat for 
some time dressing its disordered plumage, and 
then shot off like a meteor.” 

They are most abundant in the early morning, 
when thé faint murmuring sound is perhaps a low 
devout recitation of their morning prayers. After 
showers, too, when the insects come out in the sun 
to dry themselves, they are closely attentive to 
their work, busy and happy, as they cross the 
fields bespangled with daisy and clover, or where 
the grain is bending in the billowy harvest of 


August—the high noontide of the vear. 

Gleaming between the fragrant blossoms upon 
the piazza and intently absorbed in searching 
their depths, I have known one to poise on rap- 
idly vibrating wing above the foot of a lady who 
was sitting there, and persistently endeavor» to 
probe the prettily embroidered flowers upon her 
slipper. 

The tongue of these little birds consists of two 
long hollow tubes centrally united, modeled pre- 
cisely 


adapted to sucking in the nectar, while the slen- 


like a double-barreled gun, and specially 


er bill will easily snap up many an insect that is 
lurking within the tubular-throated flowers. 
Naturalists claim that the rubythroat never 
but when 
evidence is given by reliable witnesses it is rash- 


alights upon the ground ; contrary 
Observations of 
this habit were made in a florist’s grounds—a 


ness to diseredit the assertion. 


veritable humming bird’s paradise, where the 
writer frequently repaired, opera glass in hand, 
for the express purpose of watching them take 
their meals, and repeatedly caught them resting. 
‘‘When they alight upon the ground they spread 
the tail to its fullest extent, the end against the 
ground, the wings slightly drooped and resting 
against it, apparently for the purpose of steady- 
ing themselves. I have often seen them playfully 
chasing each other, starting from the ground, 
and, after repeated sallies of playful bantérs, 
returning there, sitting close together. 
When thus seated they fluff ont their bodies 
(sparrowlike), and appear plump, quite the con- 
trary to their appearance when seated upon a 


twig.” 


quite 


They emulate the larger birds in the ferocity 
of their spring quarrels, engaging in combats 
with expanded crests and ruffled feathers, until 
they fall exhausted to the earth, or whiz away dash- 
ing against each other, while the little lady bird 
sits quietly by, half hidden by leaf or flower, 
either indifferent or undecided which she prefers 
for e Suing for her favor 
may be further accomplished by exhibited powers 


of flight runt 


summer companion. 


. ‘ : “ 
fup high in the ar, poising 





FEATHERED GEMS, OR HUMMING BIRDS. 


there for a brief space, then dropping like a dead 

weight nearly to the ground, repeating this 

strangely unique wooing for a half-hour or more. 
Though far exceeded by tropical specimens, 


‘* The flame in the heart of the ruby set” 
’Gainst the flashing emerald, gold, or jet, 


the metallic splendor and the play of color in the 
changing lights can scarcely be approached in our 
New England birds. Watch their murmuring 
pauses as they test the sweetness of some flower, 
or their interchange of greetings in a sharp, 
squeaky note, now eluding pursuit as they speed 
rapidly from sight, or turning to 
shooting upward— 


one side and 


Up to the land of the sweet perfume, 
The land where perennial roses bloom, 


as if they would pierce the skies and taste the 
sweetness of the immortal blossoms. Much more 
they seem like some animated flower, in the mo- 
tion which may be heard and not seen, so rapidly 
succeed the vibrations which hold them poised 
like exquisite combinations of jeweled shades— 
gold and amber, and emerald and ruby. 

This lightness of body is blended with an airy 
activity of spirit, and when misfortune comes 
many are the powers called in play for self-pres- 
ervation. Hopelessly imprisoned in your hand, 
he may ‘‘show more cunning than his little brain 
would seem capable of manufacturing. After 


two or three gasping breaths the muscles relax, 


as in dissolution, when, laying the limp body 
down, quicker than thought the little trickster 


into the 
Was his the stillness of despair, 
or of hope at the success of the deception ?—the 
peace born of struggle, or victory secured by de- 
feat? Either way he is a tyrant—this little mon- 
arch—who rules with arbitrary sway, never hes- 
itating to attack whatever threatens the kingdom 
of home. This home is quite as interesting as 
its pygmy builder ; you may devote your summer 
to locating it, and fail, asarule. It is so skill- 
fully fixed upon the bough—a knot of wood, ap- 
parently, so marvelously blended in color with its 
surroundings, that only the departure of the 
frightened mother or some commotion within 
makes conscious of its Wilson 
cites an instance where a garden weed upheld the 
structure—a common weed lifted to royal state, 
to regal dignity, by the honor. Another was 


unfurls his wings and shoots out” 
golden sunshine. 


you existence. 


fastened so deftly and cunningly to the lower 
side of a large leaf that one might have passed 
One I 
“1 itself only after the oecu- 


the bush constantly without noticing it. 
have in mind reveal 
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pants had departed, when the leaves of the cur- 
rant bush, to which it was attached, had fallen. 
Still another, in the tangled vine that crept up 
the pillars and covered a broad piazza, was well 
completed before discovery. It was a cup of soft- 
est down with a cavity the size of a nutmeg, of 
an elastic, cobwebby texture, like the cottony fila- 
ments of plants or the feathery down of the this- 
tle—a “‘house beautiful”—a royal residence ap- 
propriate for the reception of the coming prince 
or princess. ‘T'wo oval pinkish white eggs were 
the ‘‘shadows before of coming events ”—events 
preceded by ten days of brooding, and ushered in 
by the advent of two frail babies—little homely, 
hungry creatures, squirming about with never the 
faintest promise of the royal beauty of maturity. 
Most tenderly nurtured were these little bird- 
lings—these feathery bees that would by and by 
be birds with wings like the angels. The parents 
had a clearly defined idea of their rights, guard- 
ing jealously and vigorously their corner of the 
piazza property, and would rush wildly about 
when disturbed, uttering a shrill squeak, and 
bravely attacking and driving away all larger 
birds that threatened to molest them. Indeed, 
they will fearlessly attack a hawk, and, aided by 
their friends, who lavishly offer assistance, will 
worry and even whip the big fellow! I have 
known them to be excessively busy in Septem- 
ber in carrying away the fluffy blossoms of the 
clematis, and fancied they must be providently 
laying‘ up a supply for the next year’s nest build- 
ing. The humming bird is the spirit of the flow- 
ers, as the bluebird is of the apple trees and the 
wood thrush of the forests; thus each form of 


Nature has its presiding nymph, its individual, 
respective fairy. Taken together they exhibit 
the greatest diversity of ornamentation and of 
adaptation of which Nature is capable. 

Some have the bills of enormous length ; in 
others they curve upward, while in another class 
they are retroverted. The tails are sometimes 
pure white, most/y of a contrasting color, and 
subject to the most extravagantly fanciful vari- 
ation, expanding on a broad, flat surface, or 
greatly rounded, star-shaped, square, long and 
acutely pointed, or prolonged in wiry feathers that 
suddenly expand at the end like a spoon or paddle. 

In many of the species the throat decoration is 
of the most gorgeous character; tiny frills or 
ruffled feathers, elegant boas of strung jewels, 
plumes or gilded wiry sprays, or collars of mar- 
velous richness exceeding in beauty the imagina- 
tion of the most vivid faney. Place a humming 
bird’s feather under the microscope, and you find 
the edges of each fibre differing in color from the 
surface; consequently they blend into a con- 
stantly changeful color with every motion, and 
overlapping each other, every play of light upor 
them shows the sheeny, glittering iridescence. 

The two beautiful white eggs, softly flushed 
with pink, are a feature of every family, each 
downy bed being arranged while upon the wing. 
Adapted by Nature to every American climate, 
representatives of this large group are equally at 
home from Arctic to Antarctic Circle, in the 
blackness of the forests or on the rugged heights 
of the mountains, in the freshness of the winds 
or in the wailing of the storms, in the perfume 
of the flowers and in the sparkle of the sunlight. 





A MESSAGE. 


By CorA STUART WHEELER. 


Dearest, to-day the peace you willed— 
How long ago—should make me whole 
Has come in part. Your hope fulfilled 
May help your spirit to its goal. 
Not as you dreamed nor as I prayed, 
Not by Love’s face, that makes afraid 
The souls that struggle and aspire, 
jut here in this—that holier 
Even than we knew was our desire. 


Dearest, these shapes that throng our.way, 
Voices that mock, and dreams that lure, 
Would they not perish utterly, 
Had we but courage to endure ? 
Some hours at least we know they lie 
Bound—and above—in the dark sky 
Once more the mystie sign appears 
Known to the souls whose days and years 
Have other meed than hopes or fears. 


° 
Some hours at least, grown strong and free, 
One with the heart of secret things 
Sure of what is, and what shall be 
Here in the shadow of Time’s wings, 
Onward we press. Ah, piteous! . 
That all our living is not thus, 
That, marred and stained the god within, 
Spurns loathing these the bonds of sin, 
Yet to scant victory enters in. 


Ah, sad!—yet by this bitter leaven 
Anguish of struggle, pain and night, 
Shall be at last the arch of Heaven, 
Sweet airs of peace and morning light. 
Command and sign interpreted 
Shall no more vex us overhead, 
Nor dreams betray us as we go, 
When self, subdued at last, shall know 
How small a thing its joy or woe. 
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JOHN MAGGS, BARBARIAN. 


By Scorr CAMPBELL, 


Cuaprern XII,—(CoNTINUED. ) 


a= T may seem to you, your honor,” 
ees, said Dr. Grantley, ‘‘and to all who 
~ may hear me, as, indeed, to myself, 
, @ tardy moment to divulge facts 
» = which might have been made known 
some time ago; and if my delay 
merits condemnation, be it remem- 
bered that a natural feeling is that 
of self-preservation. In justice to the unfortunate 
man who has incurred your suspicion, and against 
whom circumstantial evidence has been amassed 
till he has been subjected to unmerited suffering 
for which ample recompense shall be made, it 
becomes necessary that a plain statement of cer- 
tain facts shall be made. On a night of last 
September, at about the hour of midnight, I had 
occasion to be in the vicinity of the building oc- 
cupied by the Ielmshear Trust ; and while the 
object of my so being can in no way affect the 
present bearing of my position, it was with no 
premeditated evil, and the fatal result of my 
presence was wholly that of chance. I had no 
anticipation of meeting with Philip Kendrick ; but 
such was the case, and words of an incensive 
nature passed between us. The result was a blow, 
delivered by myself in a moment of intense pas- 
sion, and the unfortunate recipient was stricken 
to the ground. Instantly regretting my hasty 
action, I knelt, beside him in the darkness, in- 
tending to make such reparation as became me, 
when, to my intense horror, I discovered that the 
man was apparently lifeless. Distracted by my 
awful discovery, and scarcely responsible for my 
actions, I hastened from the spot and hurried to 
my home ; there, in the quietude of my study, to 
endeavor to calm myself sufficiently for at least 
an intelligent consideration of my terrible posi- 
Vol. XXXII., No, 3—22. 





tion. Some time after, suddenly impressed by 
the thought that my hurried, excited examina- 
tion made in the intense darkness might have 
been delusive, I started to return to the spot to 
verify my conclusion ; but as I was about leaving 
my house I encountered Mr. Wagstaff at my 
door. From him I learned the truth that I had 
feared — Philip Kendrick’s dead body had been 
discovered exactly where I had left it. May it 
please the court to accept this statement, which, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, is a true 
one; and while I place myself at your wise dis- 
posal, I earnestly entreat the discharge of yonder 
prisoner, since his innocence of the charge in the 
indictment must be made apparent by my volun- 
tary confession.” 

The ring of the surgeon’s deep, sonorous voice 
seemed to linger on the close, oppressive air of 
the courtroom for moments after he had finished ; 
an intense, breathless amgze seemed to preclude 
any demonstration of surprise. Men sat motion- 
less, gazing with fixed eyes at the calm, pallid 
face of him who had spoken, and who now stood 
as if awaiting the action of others; they could 
not believe what they had heard, it’ seemed be- 
yond credibility—yet the speaker was known, 
and the stamp of truth was upon his grave, re- 
signed countenance. 

With strange effect his words had fallen on the 
ears of the prisoner. At first he had not moved 
from his attitude of grim apathy ; but as the sur- 
geon proceeded an inkling of what was to come 
seemed to pierce his dull comprehension. His 
drooping lids were raised, his lowering eyes 
turned upon the speaker in a fixed gaze of in- 
tense wonder; and when the surgeon had fin- 
ished, the burly ruffian was standing erect, his 
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huge breast heaving in violent emotion, his lips 
quivering in a vain effort to speak, his manacled 
hands outstretched, as if to stay the man who had 
suddenly stepped between him and death at the 
cost of his own life. 
* * * * * * 

Hurrying through the dimly lighted streets, 
clinging close into the shadow of the buildings, 
running at times when the thoroughfare appeared 
deserted, rapidly making his way to the outskirt 
of the town, which was quickly left behind him, 
out into the open country, along the rough high- 
way that stretched away before him till it lay like 
a gray band across the moorland dimly lighted by 
a myriad of glittering stars, on till the lights of 
the town were indiscernible in the distance—thus 
left Helmshear the fierce barbarian ; impelled to 
flight by the resistless impulse within him, fleeing 
in terror from the appalling fate which so long 
had hovered above him, fleeing from those who 
to him were hunters of men, thinking of naught 
but the refuge of safety that lay in the distance— 
and with never a thought of him who was yield- 
ing a life for his freedom. 





Cuapter XIII. 


A FEW days after, at about the time the sun 
was disappearing behind a dull, leaden bank of 
low, western clouds, along a desolate northern 
highway leading into Helmshear from across a 
great stretch of moorland, there approached the 
town a solitary man. Fierce gusts of wind swept 
unimpeded across the bleak country, beating 
down the dry, faded grasses, and whirling here 
and there little smoky dust clouds, quickly scat- 
tered upon the nearest furze and heather. The 
heavy clouds which obscured the setting sun were 
touched with a golden edge—the only radiant 
beauty in the bleak, desolate scene ; but the lone 
traveler seemed not to observe, for the cold wind 
struck him with chilling effect, and he bowed his 
head to its violence, and hugged closely to him 
an arm which gave him incessant pain. 

His solitary way had been a doubtful one. 
Many times he had paused from his onward 
course, and for minutes remained motionless, 
standing alone in the windy highway, his dark, 
troubled eyes fixed upon the ground at his feet, 
his wretched face clouded and doubtful ; but, at 
length, he had moved on again toward some des- 
tination. 

Once he had turned abruptly about, and then, 
as if urged by a sudden, resistless, terrible im- 
pulse, had rushed back over the course he had 
trod ; madly running at first, then dropping into 
a rapid walk, panting hard like a spent fugitive, 
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then slowing down a little more, and finally stop- 
ping short again, after having traversed a back- 
ward mile; and there he had remained for a long 
time in that troublesome doubt, till something 
within him had regained its sway, when, more 
resolute than ever, he had moved on once more 
toward some goal at which he was aiming. 

As the golden edge upon the dark clouds dis- 
appeared, and the first approach of twilight be- 
came perceptible; there rose before him in the 
far distance the tall spires and dark roofs of 
Helmshear. He wavered a moment, and stopped 
again ; stopped with a low, muttered cry, and 
gazing toward those distant habitations of men, 
smote his brawny breast with violent fury, and 
cursed aloud with maledictions upon his own 
head. 

So long he stood there, that more than ever 
his moving on seemed doubtful. The twilight 
deepened into the darkness of early evening ; one 
by one the stars came out in the silent heavens ; 
he gazed upward—there seemed an infinite peace 
in that fathomless dome ; a gust of wind, fiercer 
than its predecessors, swept down behind him and 
urged him from his position ; he reeled a little, 
tottered a step or two, shook his rough head like 
an animal, and then—moved on! Man is deep- 
rooted in nature ; uncultivated man the deeper, 
being less removed. 

On and on he strode, as if firmly determined 
now, and not until he reached the very outskirt 
of the town did he pause again, and then for but 
an instant. With a low moan of pain he raised 
his injured arm to a more easy position, wiped 
the dew of an inner agony from his face, and 
then—moved on! on, into the town from which 
he had fearfully fled! on, into the ‘place which 
had seemed to have been his fate! on, amongst 
those who had thirsted to crush him down! on 
and on, through the gloomy streets, unmindful 
of passers-by, unheedful of loathing stare or low- 
ering frown ; on and on he moved, till the red 
glare of the lantern above the door of the Black- 
bird lighted with inhuman glow his haggard, 
tortured face. 

Mollie Quigley was alone in the house, and she 
started in fear when he entered ; but he laid off 
his hat, and sinking heavily into the nearest 
chair, said, hoarsely : 

** Don’t turn me out—I’ve money to pay ! God 
forgive you, girl, if you bar my hard way at this 
late stage !” 

There was something so piteous in the broken 
tones of his rough voice, something so unutter- 
ably beseeching in his wearied, agonized face, 
that the heart of the girl went out in pity and 
sorrow toward him, 
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“No, sir; I’ll not turn you out,” she said, 
warmly. ‘Let me get you a bite to eat.” 

**No—no!” came from his parched lips in a 
quick cry; and his gaze rested upon her in a 
kind of mute thanksgiving. ‘I can’t eat—I 
couldn’t eat for my life! but give me a drink— 
brandy, if you can. I want strength.” 

‘*And strength you shall have, sir, if brandy 
will give it,” replied the brave girl. And she 
placed a bottle and glass before him; then see- 
ing his injured arm, she poured the liquor her- 
self. 

«‘ That’s enough !” said the man, when she had 
half filled the glass. ‘‘Take it away; I don’t 
want no more.” 

“‘Can’t you eat a bit of bread ?” she asked, re- 
placing the bottle, and gazing at him with eyes 
that were filled with pity. 

““No—no; I couldn’t,” he answered, slowly 
shaking his head ; then, observing her sympathy, 
he asked, doubtfully: ‘‘ You know who I am ?” 

“Yes, sir; you are the man who was arrested 
and discharged,” she replied. And her gentle 
tone seemed to affect him, for he was silent for 
several moments, then inquired, anxiously: 

“Ts him who told that he did it himself—that 
doctor—is he in the jail where I was ?” 

“‘IT don’t know,” replied Molly, doubtfully ; 
‘‘but I think that he is; though he might be 
bailed and I not know it.” 

«« Ain’t there no way I can find ont ?” 

‘‘He lives quite near,” said Mollie, suggest- 
ively. 

“*Can’t you send and tell him I want him ?” 
And when she shook her head indecisively he 
added, faintly: ‘I couldn’t get there.” 

*“T’ll go myself,” she said, suddenly. ‘ You 
will have to stay alone.” 

“‘T ain’t afraid to be alone,” he replied, with a 
feeble attempt to laugh; and gazing about the 
room, he asked as she was leaving: ‘‘Is this 
where everybody comes ?” 

«« Everybody ?—I don’t know what you mean.” 

«« Ain’t there a room where I can be all alone ?” 

‘*A private room ?—oh, yes; right that side 
of the entry; you can go in there, if you like, 
and shut the door.” 

“Tl goin a minute. If you can’t find him— 
the doctor, I mean—see can you find the man 
what tried to get me out o’ the scrape—the other 
one what was his friend.” 

«7 will, sir, and I'll not be long,” she replied, 
and hurried away, the rough fellow gazing after 
her. 

A minute passed away ; the ticking of the clock 
seemed to disturb him; he rose with effort from 
his chair, and tottered across the hall and into 


the adjoining room, closing the door behind him. 
There was a bed in the room. He removed his 
coat and lay down, uttering a deep groan ; after 
a moment of rest he loosed his arm from its sling, 
and lay gazing steadfastly at the smoky ceiling 
above him. Was it possible that he had returned 
to seek relief at the hands of the man who had 
saved his life ?—no, hardly that. Physical suf- 
fering would not have driven him to that ex- 
treme. Nor would there have been that rending 
struggle in his uncouth heart—that struggle of 
indecision. Yet he was suffering—suffering as 
men suffer only once in all their life. 

Ten minutes had passed, when the door was 
carefully opened a little, and Mollie Quigley 
looked in. She saw him lying upon the bed, and 
entered softly. The man heard, and turning his 
head toward her, asked, anxiously : 

** Did you find him ?” 

‘* Yes, sir; he is in the office.” 

‘* Ask him to come here Wait !” he gasped, 
quickly. 

She turned, and he raised himself to his elbow, 
gazed at her for a moment, and said, faintly : 

«* You are a good woman.” 

The simple words and the transfiguration of 
his countenance expressed more than would have 
all the flowered language of the poet’s sweetest 
dream. The girl bowed and left the room ; the 
man sank back upon his pillow. He was moving 
on! 

The door opened and Dr. Grantley entered ; 
he crossed the room, and, standing by the bed, 
looked down into the haggard face of its occu- 
pant. The upturned face brightened a little, and 
the man strove to rise. 

**Don’t move; don’t try to get up, my poor 
fellow,” said the doctor, gently; ‘‘ you are ex- 
hausted—you are ill.” 

He laid his hand upon.the hairy wrist, and was 
startled when he caught the throbbing of the 
pulse. 

‘‘ No, I ain’t sick ; I’m all right! Set down— 
I want to say somethin’.” 

‘‘ First let me get you into bed ; let me call 
my friend to help me,” said the surgeon, per- 
suasively. 

“No !—I’m all right ; I sha’n’t sleep here,” 
the man replied, resolutely, and there was a kind 
of grim resignation in his hoarse, dry tone. ‘Is 
it him what tried to pull me through — the 
friend ?” 

‘© Yes,” replied the doctor, anxiously; ‘but 
you must not lie thus ; you must be cared for.” 

“Not till I have my say!” cried the fellow, 
angrily. ‘Call in your friend, if you want to, 
and set down !” 
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Dr. Grantley did not oppose him longer, but 
drawing a part of the coverlet over his recumbent 
form, called his friend from the office. The lat- 
ter started when his eyes fell upon the sick man, 
and he glanced inqguiringly at the surgeon, who 
shook his head. 

“‘Hadn’t you better let us get you into bed ?” 
the physician asked again, bending over the man, 
who had paid no attention to the lawyer’s en- 
trance. 

“No; I shall not sleep here !” 

“‘ Well, well, we will see about that ; at least, 
you will be easier.” 

‘*T’m easy now; set down—I want to say some- 
thin’.” 

Believing acquiescence the speediest way of at- 
taining his object, the surgeon complied; and 
drawing a chair to the bedside, motioned the 
lawyer to a seat. 

‘‘There, my friend, I shall hear you now. 
What did you want to say ?” 

The crude fellow turned his eyes upon the pale, 
compassionate face of the speaker, and for sev- 
eral moments was silent ; then, drawing a corner 
of the coverlet over his injured arm, he said, 
slowly : 

‘*You did me a turn a time back, and I don’t 
forget it—you are a good fellow.” 

‘One cannot lose by being that,” he replied, 
smiling faintly. ‘* Are you in any pain ?” 

‘Only this arm,” said the man, bestowing an 
oath upon it. ‘Then he added, quickly: ‘‘ You’re 
right when you say you can’t lose nothin’ by bein’ 
a good fellow! And there’s many a good one 
what don’t look no better nor I do—and that’s 
bad enough ; and there’s many what looks better 
that ain’t. You done me a turn, and I'll do you 
one—as you'll say, perhaps. Can you hear me— 
and him what sets yonder ?” 

His voice was dry and husky, but he seemed to 
talk easier, now he had begun, and the surgeon 
bowed to his question. 

‘*It’s summut that'll take a bit o’ time,” he 
continued, after a moment ; “‘and it may be best 
if you both hear it. I want to tell you how the 
evidence, as you call it, come to look so bad agin 
me, and I'll have to go back a bit, if you don’t 
mind.” 

‘* Not at all,” answered the surgeon, gravely ; 
and a sudden spell seemed to fall upon him, a 
thought that sent the blood back to his heart, as 
he caught the significance of the giance the 
lawyer cast toward him. 

The fellow raised himself upon the bed till 
his left shoulder rested against the headboard, 
and pointing with his finger to the arm at his 
side, said, thoughtfully: 
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‘**T’ll have to go back some weeks, to the night 
me and a pal broke jail at Westport—what we 
was doin’ time fur don’t matter ; ’twere less ’n 
what'll keep me here. We got off by good luck, 
but I got a ball from the officer through this arm 
what you’ve doctored so much—they don’t think 
much 0’ shootin’ at chaps like me. Fur a day or 
two after we was safe enough, hid away in a near 
city with a friend what keeps a harbor fur such 
as we. It’s a saloon he keeps, and a lodgin’house, 
und they say it don’t have a good name—though, 
as fur as I know, a good name ain’t worth the 
havin’. We'd been there three days, when he 
come to the room we was in and said how he’d 
met with a flash kind o’ cove, what had a job on 
hand fur a pair o’ men o’ the right profession. 
We was kind o’ doubtful at first—not o’ the 
friend, but the other; but at last we said how 
we'd see him, and in the end we come to terms. 
It don’t matter what they was—I’ll come to that. 
We thought how we’d be safer goin’ ahead than 
where we was; and a few nights after we stole 
out o’ the city, and the next, after a beastly walk 
across a rough country, we come into this place. 
Him we was to work fur told us how to come and 
not be seen, but my arm was so bad, I had to 
have her fixed—that were the night I come to 
you—do you remember ?” 

‘* Yes,” the surgeon answered, gravely. ‘I 
knew then you never made the wound yourself.” 

** You did !—and didn’t do nothin’ fur to find 
me out? I said, then, you was a good fellow !” 
There was an expression of ghastly pleasure upon 
his haggard face, and he gazed at the surgeon as 
if proud of the relationship which had sprung up 
between them; then, coughing a little to clear 
his speech, he continued : ‘‘ I asked you then, was 
there a tavern near, and you told me; but I didn’t 
go there—you know that by the trial. We went 
to the cove’s house what we was to do the job fur. 
God ! wa’n’t he mad when I told him we’d been 
seen—but I ain’t the kind o’ man the like o’ him 
can fright. He kept us that night in the house— 
that’s how them bloody rags 0’ mine come to be 
found there by the officer; but the next day he 
made us steal out o’ the house, sense we’d been 
seen, and leave the town as if we was goin’ away. 
You seen us when we was goin’, but that was a 
blind ; we come back, along at night, and follow- 
in’ what he told us, we was let into the bank 
where he was alone, through a little back door, 
and he took us upstairs.” 

The haggard look on tne speaker’s pallid face 
deepened in intensity; his voice seemed to be 
dying away in his throat. The fierce will, which 


had sustained the waning vitality to the goal so 
nearly reached, was wasting. Dr. Grantley turned 
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to the lawyer and asked him to get a glass of di- 
luted brandy. The fellow on the bed nodded 
gratefully, but made no effort to speak; and 
while the lawyer was out of the room lay gazing 
at the surgeon’s white hand which rested on the 
bed. Just before the lawyer returned he said, 
faintly : 

‘‘You must think pretty well o’ that hand o’ 
yours.” 

‘“‘What do you mean ?” asked the surgeon ; 
but he got no answer, for at that moment the 
lawyer entered, and the fellow eagerly drank a 
portion of the liquor. It seemed to revive him, 
for he took up the thread of his story a little 
more easily. 

‘* He locked the door and took us upstairs to 
a room where the bank is. He were ragged out 
to kill, and he said at once how he’d changed his 
mind sense he’d seen us, but couldn’t let us know 
‘cause we'd gone from his house. I asked him 
about the job, and the stuff we was to get fur our 
trouble, and he said agin how he’d changed his 
mind—how he’d found a new way out o’ the 
scrape he were in.” 

‘‘ What was this scrape ?” the surgeon mildly 
interrupted. 

The fellow raised himself a little upon the bed, 
and, glancing at the lawyer for the first time, said 
with an effort : 

‘«« He had told us how he were short in his ac- 
counts, how there were to be a big sum in the 
vault—it were all his idea; we was to have a 
part, and he were to have the rest. Dgpn’t you 
see ?—we was to do him up—leave him tied in 
the vault, and an extra key o’ the back door lyin’ 
outside on the ground—but he said how he’d got 
a new way, what he hadn’t looked for, and would 
carry the thing along fur a month or two more.” 

The choking speaker reached again for the 
liquor, and the lawyer said in a low tone to the 
surgeon : , 

‘‘Dr. Grantley, at the end of that time Mr. 
Kendrick’s shortage will become apparent.” 

The fellow heard, and gasped, quickly : 

“You're right! you’ve a good head — but 
*twa’n’t enough to pull me out! You'll see in 
«a minute why I couldn’t tell you the truth o’ the 
case when you asked me.” 

Whiter than the pallid man upon the bed, the 
surgeon asked, huskily : 

‘‘ What did you do then ?” 

‘‘T looked at my pal, and he looked at me ; 
we knowd what that meant. I asked the man 
what we was to get fur our trouble, and he said ; 
but I laughed in his face, fur the door o’ the 
vault were open, and ’tain’t often coves like we 
have that kind o’ chance. He doubled it, and I 
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laughed agin. Then he said he’d look and seo 
how much he could take in ready stuff. “Twere 
a trick, and I were a fool not to seen it. He took 
a big book and put in the vault, and when he 
come out, afore I could reach him, he’d shut the 
door and locked it. It made me mad; I knowd 
he were goin’ to do us, and I told him to open 
the door agin. I spoke as I felt—and he pulled 
a gun on me.” 

Trembling like a leaf, his heart swelling to 
bursting within him, the cold moisture standing 
in drops on his chilled forehead, the surgeon 
leaned toward the speaker. The latter’s eyes 
seemed to glow like coals of fire in the dim light 
of the room. Unmindful of his injured arm, he 
rose upon it on the bed, his whole form quiver- 
ing with intense passion, his lips twitching in the 
untold agony which consumed him, his hoarse 
speech coming in short, sharp gasps as he gazed 
into the strained eyes of the man whose kindness 
had pierced his uncultivated heart, had reached 
down to beneath his native barbarism and aroused 
there the noblest disposition of mankind—self- 
sacrifice. 

“You done me a turn—you took the chance o’ 
your life fur a cove like me; I don’t forget, but I 
come nigh, till I thought it over! You done me 
a turn—I’ll even her up! Afore he could shoot 
I struck, with a slungshot I had in hand. It 
were his life—or mine! He turned his head 
from the blow—but it reached his neck! Afore 
God, I didn’t mean to kill the man—but I did !” 

A low, sobbing cry broke from the surgeon’s 
lips as the words were spoken that proclaimed his 
innocence, and his head was bowed till it rested 
on the bed. The exhausted speaker gazed for an 
instant at the quivering form of the man before 
him; then, thrusting his hand into his ragged 
vest, he drew forth a roll of bank notes, and 
touching the surgeon gently on the shoulder, 
said, faintly : . 

‘* There’s the stuff what you give me—it’s all 
there! And—and now I’m ready to go back— 
to the jail.” 

The fierce struggle with self was over, and the 
poor wretch, whose uncultured faculties could 
form no clear outline of the noble and grand, 
had caught nevertheless a gleam of the sublime. 
For many men it would have been only a ques- 
tion of honor, easily and quickly settled ; for 
him—it was to rise above the corruption of a 
lifetime, to exalt himself above the depravity and 
vice in which he had been born and bred, to 
burst the bonds of brutal selfishness, and discern 
in the blinding dazzle of a strange unfoldment 
the grand idea of duty. 

He made a feeble effort to rise, but Dr. Grant- 
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ley, overcome by emotion, pushed him gently 
back upon the pillow, and cried, chokingly : 

‘*Not now! not now! God help you, man !— 
and God help those who keep men where you 
have been kept !” 

** You’re right,” the fellow muttered, hoarsely, 
vaguely seeing the thought in the surgeon’s mind. 
‘*There’s many a cove what don’t look no better 
nor me what could be brought to good by the 
right kind o’ words and use.” 

And unable to contain his emotion, Dr. Grant- 
ley bowed his head, and, rising from his chair, 
walked sobbingly to and fro on the farther side 
of the room. 

The lawyer drew a little closer to the bedside, 
and asked, gently : 

‘* How came you to remove the body from the 
room ?” 

‘‘It were strange how it come,” replied the 
man, thoughtfully, and his voice was little more 
than a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ We put out the light 
and were going out as we went in—’cause you see 
we had nothin’ with us to break the vault, we 
thought how we’d not want them kind 0’ tools ; 
and we'd just opened the little back door, when 
we heard a man gettin’ up from the ground a few 
yards away. It were so dark we couldn’t see him, 
but we heard him goin’ away. Then my pal said 
—it were his idea—how they'd not be so quick to 
suspect coves o’ my perfession if it were found 
outside o’ the bank. So we brought it down, and 
laid it out on the.ground ; then we locked the 
door and put the keys in the dead man’s pocket— 
it were all his idea. I don’t see yet how he come 
to think it were him what did it.” 

The lawyer did not reply, but, approaching the 
surgeon, asked, in an undertone: 

** Did you hear what he said ?” 

“Yes,” replied the surgeon, gloomily ; “ but I 
cannot understand it; I could not have been so 
terribly mistaken.” 

‘You forget how dark it was, and your own 
excitement. He is looking very badly, and seems 
to be suffering ; can’t you relieve him ?” 

‘© Yes—and that is all.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

The surgeon glanced at the man upon the bed, 
and replied to the lawyer, in a whisper : 

** His blood is no longer blood—it is poison 
from that much-abused wound.” 

‘* You mean you cannot save him ?” 

‘Save him !” muttered the surgeon, a little 
scornfully ; ‘‘it’s a mercy that nothing can save 
him; he cannot live till morning. Only his 
fierce will, and his brutelike devotion to the 
thought of aiding me, have sustained him to this 
point.” 


The subject of their whispered conversation 
suddenly raised himself upon the bed, and cried, 
hoarsely : 

“See here! what you sayin’ about me? Do 
you think I’m afeared to hear you speak out 
loud ?—I’m ready to go back now, if you say 
so |” 

Dr. Grantley walked over to the bedside and 
took the man by the hand. 

**You will never go back there, my friend,” 
he said, gently. 

‘‘What do you mean ?”—and the fellow’s 
pallid countenance brightened ; ‘‘do you mean 
how I’m booked fur another place ?” 

Dr. Grantley did not answer the question, but 
still holding the man’s hand, he said slowly, in 
his deep, warm tone: 

**T will tell you something, my friend ; how I 
came to let you hear me speak as I did in the 
courtroom. I knew what the evidence was 
against you, and I was not wholly certain of the 
truth ; but I had seen those indications of man- 
hood in you, when I saw you in my own house 
and in your prison cell, which prompted me to 
place my life and safety in your hands, fully be- 
lieving that if need be you would do for me as I 
had done for you. You see I was not mistaken 
in you, and I am glad to take your hand at this 
moment, believing as I do that your life, what- 
ever it may have been, has resulted from unfort- 
unate surroundings rather than a desire to sin, 
and that deep down in your heart there has ever 
existed an aspiration toward a something better 
which you could not reach.” 

For the first time the fellow’s eyes were dim- 
med with tears; he pressed the hand which held 
his own, and said, brokenly : 

**God bless you, sir; I’m glad I done what I 
did fur you. If there was more like you in the 
world there would be tess coves like me. But 
you took a desperate chance, what you wouldn’t ’a’ 
took if you’d knowd me better. I can see by your 
face what I’ve kind o’ felt furashort time back— 
I'm goin’ to pass in my checks, ain’} I ?—oh, you 
needn’t be afeared to tell me! It’s the first lucky 
play I’ve made fur many a day.” 

**Is there no friend you wish to reach, none 
you would like for me to see—and aid, perhaps ?” 

‘* No-; a dead cove don’t have no friends; and 
when he’s livin’ he don’t have nothin’ but pals. 
A priest ?—what fur ? I never had no use fur one 
yet. No—I’ll wind her up as I’ve let her run out. 
Yes, I’m summut in pain; ease me, can you ?— 
I'd like fur you to do that. Leave me long enough 
to go to your home ?—oh, yes; and your friend 
says how he’ll stay till you come agin. Yes, there 
be one turn you can do me—if you might.” 
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‘“‘Gladly,” said the surgeon, chokingly. 
“When I’m planted, you might stick up a bit 

o’ wood—with a name on it. There’s a woman 

what might see it some day or ’nuther—no, I 

couldn’t tell where to find her; but she might 

see it by chance, and I’d like her to know I was 
gone. All right, sir ; you are a good fellow—and 

I’m glad I done what I did fur you! No, don’t 

put up no stone—she’d not think then it were 

me; just a bit o’ wood—and paint on it just a 

name ; she'll know who’s planted under it, if it 

says on it—JoHN MaGéas.” 

; * * 3K % * * 

Oh, John Maggs! who that reads thy humbly 
lettered name above thy lonely grave—who that 
hears thy dismal tale told by cold, unfeeling 
tongue, shall dream that beneath the brute 
aspired the man! Thou art but one from out 
the multitude of those who, in the mire of life, 
beneath Fate’s grim, inclement sky, have vague 
daydreams of crude ideal grandeurs, from which 
their waking thoughts are rudely turned by the 
omissiveness of those whose kindly words would 
spur into reality the obscure imagerics their 
better selves can only dimly frame. 

* * * * * * 

When Dr. Grantley returned from his house, 
whither he had gone for such necessaries as 
would alleviate the last sufferings of the un- 
fortunate man, he encountered, in the dimly 
lighted hallway of the Blackbird, a stranger who 
had hastened thither on receipt of Mollie Quig- 
ley’s letter describing the final scene of the ex- 
citing trial. The surgeon was startled when he 
saw him standing in the obscure light of the nar- 
row entry; it was very like the suddenly risen 
ghost of the murdered man—that lithe, erect 
figure, tall and narrow ; that short, dark beard ; 
that general contour of person! Yes, Dr. Grantley 
was startled—it was so like Philip Kendrick’s ap- 
parition. 

But the illusion was quickly dispelled. 

**Lord o’ ’eaven bless you, Dr. Ned! it’s as 
‘ow I’m werry much ashamed to see you, wen I 
think as ’ow I’ve wronged you!” The speaker's 
voice was much subdued by contrition. 

*‘ What! is it you, Doggles ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned, it’s as ‘ow it’s me, and werry 
glad to get back in time to do you a service—the 
wich I didn’t, wen I went off wen a word o’ mine 
would ‘ave put you right.” 

“What do you 


‘ 


mean by that, Tim ?” Dr. 


Grantley asked, curiously, pausing a moment. 

‘* Don’t you see, Dr. Ned, I thought as ‘ow you 
knew all about it; the wich I found you didn’t, 
wen the barrister in yonder told me the facts o’ 
the case just now.” 
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‘*The facts of the case! what do you mean ?” 
the surgeon demanded, much to the discomfiture 
of Mr. Doggles, who said, desperately : 

‘*Tt's as ’ow it’s werry plain now, Dr. Ned ; the 
wich it wasn’t before! I thought as ’ow you'd 
just as soon I'd be out o’ the. way, wen you wasn’t 
sure wat I’d ‘ave to tell against you, thinking o’ 
course as ’ow you knowd I thought you was 
guilty.” 

You! what did you know abont it ?” 

**Tt’s as “ow I made werry sure o’ the fact, wen 
I told you as ow Mr. Wagstaff wanted you at the 
jail that day, and you and the lady started and 
turned so pale. Putting that with the fact we 
met on the night o’ the crime, I thought as ow 
you’d know best wat to do, if I was out o’ the way. 
Don’t you see, Dr. Ned, it’s as “ow I thought you 
knowd ’ow we met; and I says to myself—the 
wich were werry wrong—it’s as ‘ow you must ’ave 
seen Mr. Kendrick after I come to and went 
“ome.” 

“Came to! You don’t mean 

** Yes, Dr. Ned, it’s as ’ow I mean just that !— 
the wich were a werry ’orrible crack wat you give 
me ; but it’s as ow I deserved it for speaking the 
way wat I did—but I’d been drinking a drop too 
much. The next day, wen the body was found 
and you said nothing to me, I thought as ’°ow— 
since you’d been my werry good friend—I thought 
as’ow, if you was in danger, the best I could do were 
to get out o’ the way, ware I could say nothing 
about it. Don’t you see, Dr. Ned ?” 

“Yes, I see it all now,” gravely replied the sur- 
geon, who marveled that he could have been so 
mistaken in Timothy Doggles, even in his unusual 
attire. 

‘Then I ’opes as ’ow it’s all right, Dr. Ned, 
and ’ow you forgive me ; and I congratulates si 

*T forgive you, Tim—if that be needed,” the 
surgeon interrupted, mildly; ‘‘ but congratula- 
tions are not in good taste yet. See that no un- 
necessary noise is made out here to-night.” And 
bowing gravely, Dr. Grantley entered the room 
where the sick man lay. 

* a * * * a 


” 








Ile retained consciousness for only about an 
hour. The lawyer said of him, in after time, 
that, as he lay touching the hand of the man for 
whom he had finally made such superhuman ex- 
ertions, for whose sake he had struggled back to 
meet the fate from which he had fled in fear—as 
he lay with his failing eyes fixed on the pitying 
face of the truest, perhaps the only, friend he 
had ever known—his grim features gradually 
softened, until his countenance became transfig- 
ured by a peacefulness that seemed a touch of the 
divine. 
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Night had swept on with her sombre mantle 
when the end came. 

Dr. Grantley, bending above the lifeless form, 
closed with tender hand the sightless eyes, and 
softly left the room. 

Life was stirring outside the house of death— 


THE 


a new life for him. As he left the narrow streets, 
and mounted a gentle elevation, through the dis- 
tant trees which rose about the home of her he 
loved, and to whose comfort he was hastening, he 
saw the roseate flush of breaking dawn brighten- 
ing the eastern skies. 


END. 
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LIEUTENANT R. E. Peary, U.S. N., who left 
New York in June for a voyage of exploration 
in the northern part of Greenland, gave the 
following account, just before leaving, of his pro- 
posed trip. 

The widespread and entirely unexpected popu- 
lar interest in my project has made it seem appro- 
priate that I should comply with the request to 
take the public into my confidence, and tell de- 
tails of interest of my project and preparations. 
My project and theory is very simple, and can be 
stated briefly. 

My party of six will be landed in June or early 
in July at Whale Sound, latitude 77° 30’ north. 

The house will be erected at once, and the 
remainder of this season will be devoted to hunt- 
ing for the winter’s supply of meat, examining 
the features of the Whale Sound region, collecting 
natural objects, and more especially to recon- 
noissances of the inland ice in various directions. 

It is anticipated that one of these reconnois- 
sances will be carried across the great tongue of 
the inland ice covering Prudhoe Land to the 
southern angle of Humboldt Glacier, and an ad- 
vance depot for the main sledge journey estab- 
lished there. 

The winter will be occupied in making and 
fitting sledges, clothing and all traveling eqyip- 
ment, and in snowshoe and “ski” practice, for 
which the level surface of Inglefield Gulf (head 
of Whale Sound) is especially adapted. 

Early next spring four or five of the party 
will start over the inland ice to Humboldt Gla- 
cier, with full sledges and dogs if practicable. 
Should favorable advance be made this party will 
continue on from Humboldt Glacier to the head 
of Petermann Fjord. Here a second depot of 
supplies will be deposited, and from this point 
the advance party of two or three will push on 
with full sledges, the others returning to Whale 
Sound, to devote their time, during the absence 
of the main party, to meteorological observations, 
collecting and surveying. 

The main party will proceed from the head 


of Petermann Fjord to the head of Sherard 
Osborne Fjord, establish a depot there, thence 
to the head of De Long Fjord, establish a depot 
there, thence to the northern terminus. 

This point reached and determined, the main 
party will retrace its steps to Whale Sound, taking 
up the various depots, and the entire party will 
then seize the first opportunity to come out. 

The salient features of the project are the 
smallness of the party and the utilization of 
the great interior ice plateau, the imperial high- 
way of inner Greenland, as a road, instead of the 
sea of ice; and the whole theory of the project 
rests upon the now well-established fact that the 
interior of South and Middle Greenland is covered 
with an uninterrupted ice cap, and the more than 
probability (in my opinion) that in North Green- 
land the conditions are the same, and the ice cap 
nearly, if not quite, coextensive with the land. 

I recognize the fact that there are many ways 
in which the reality may vary from the above, and 
feel that when the elaborate and scientific theories 
of such eminent men as Dr. Petermann and Baron 
Nordenskiéld, as to conditions in the Arctic be- 
yond the horizon of actual exploration, have 
been shown by subsequent exploration to be 
entirely erroneous, it is more than nonsense for 
a novice to predict what he will or will not find. 

My personal impression is that the northern 
terminus of Greenland is not north of the 85th 
parallel of latitude, and that the inner ice cap is 
practically coextensive with the land; and this 
opinion is shared by Judge Daly and, I think, by 
most other eminent geographers. 

But whether this is the case, or whether 
Greenland extends as an Arctic continent across 
the pole, or is connected more or less loosely by 
detached masses of land with Franz Josef Land, 
or whether the ice cap ends at about the 82d 
parallel, as in Grinnell Land, I feel confident 
that in any contingency the efforts of my party 
will result in discoveries of interest, and, I hope, 
of considerable value to the scientific world. 

Should the Greenland ice cap terminate at or 
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south of the 82d parallel, as General Greely be- 
lieves, I shall endeavor to follow its edge to the 
unknown east coast above Cape Bismarck. 

The especial advantages of my overland route 
over all others I regard to be as follows: ‘The pos- 
sibility of laying a straight course from point to 
point, with the certainty that no tidal crack or 
chaos of heaped-up ice will compel a long detour, 
or stop all further advance; that every foot 
traveled is a foot advanced, and the comfort- 
ing assurance that nothing can happen to cut 
off the retreat. 

The even and unvarying character of the 
surface to be traversed, and the gain in light- 
ness of sledges and equipment, and rapidity of 
advance resulting therefrom. 

The length of season at least (six months) dur- 
ing which sledging may be prosecuted. 

The facilities that the ‘“‘ nunataks,” or island 
mountain tops, which project above the ‘ inland 
ice” at distances varying from two or three to 
forty miles from the edge of the ice, offer for 
forming depots of provisions. 

Depots placed on these ‘‘ nunataks” are safe 
from the attacks of bears or other animals, and 
the “nunatak ” itself forms a prominent land- 
mark by which to recover the depot. 

The exceptional value of the elevation of the 
route in accurately charting the coast and detect- 
ing the existence of more northerly land or lands. 
From the heights of the ice cap, with miles of the 
coast lying like a map below, it can be charted 
with an accuracy and rapidity unknown to one 
toiling from headland to headland along the sea- 
shore. 

My base is the one advocated by Kane, Hayes, 
Hall, Judge Daly, and almost every American 
Arctic authority; a region having a small and 
kindly native population, abounding in game, 
and within easy reach of the whalers which pass 
Cape York every year on their way to the fishing 
grounds in Lancaster Sound and adjacent waters. 

My proposed line of advance is absolutely 
direct throughout each stage. If it were not de- 
sirable to touch at the heads of Petermann, Sher- 
ard Osborne and the other principal fjords which 
interrupt the northern coast, and determine their 
length and the characteristics of their heads, the 
line of march might follow very closely a great 
circle course from the head of Whale Sound to 
beyond Lockwood’s ‘ farthest.” 

As to the dangers and hardships of an eight- 
een months’ sojourn above the 77th parallel, 
sentiment and imagination aside, I believe them 
to be no greater than they would be in Northern 
Norway, Siberia, the higher Alps, or, to come 
nearer home, in Montana or Dakota in winter, 
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It may be news to many to know that there 
are now in Greenland, under climatic conditions 
and environment similar to those of my proposed 
headquarters, Danish officers with their wives 
and families, living the same home life as the 
better classes here, with their window gardens, 
their music, their books, and all the other acces- 
sories of culture. 

I shall endeavor to collect all scientific mate- 
rial and make all observations practicable, but my 
first and last object will be the attainment and 
determination of the northern terminus of Green- 
land, and everything will be subservient to that. 

I shall be accompanied by five young men, 
and, in addition to possessing first-class physique 
and perfect health, they are men of education 
and attainments. I believe this to be the type of 
man best fitted to endure with minimum effect 
the ordeal of the Arctic winter, and to effectively 
execute a two or three months’ dash on sledges, 
where intelligent will power, elasticity and en- 
thusiasm are at a premium over the stolid endur- 
ance of muscles hardened by years of work. 

Mrs. Peary will accompany the party to Whale 
Sound. Possessed of youth, health, energy and 
enthusiastic interest in the work, she sees no rea- 
son why she cannot endure conditions and en- 
vironment similar to those in which Danish wives 
in Greenland pass years of their life. In this 
opinion I fully concur, and believe that in many 
ways her presence and assistance will contribute 
to the valuabie results of the expedition, as they 
have been invaluable to me in the preparation. 

The food supply of the party is not materially 
different from that of the later Arctic expedi- 
tions. ‘Tea, coffee, sugar and milk are in quan- 
tity sufficient to last two and a half years ; other 
supplies, for a year anda half. But little meat 
will be taken, outside of the pemmican for the 
sledge journey, as there-*is an abundance of rein- 


deer, ptarmigan, Arctic hares, foxes, ducks, 
loons, seals and walrus in and about Whale 
Sound. 


Special items of interest, principally for the 
sledge journey, are as follows: Tea, compressed 
into one-fourth pound cakes, partially divided 
like chocolate into one-fourth ounce squares. 
Each square, when broken off and crumbled up, 
will make a generous cup of tea. This tea was 
obtained from London through the kindness of 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, so well known to navy men. 

Compressed pea-soup tablets, a German prep- 
aration. Each tablet contains pea meal, bouillon 


extract and seasoning and, when crumbled and 
stirred into boiling water, will make a quart of 
nutritious and palatable soup. 

Beef-meal pemmican and beef-meal and cocoa 
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tablets, prepared expressly for the expedition. 
Both of these preparations are experimental, but 
there seems every reason to believe that they may 
prove a valuable addition to the menu of Arctic 
sledge parties. The beef-cocoa tablets, it is an- 
ticipated, will be valuable as a lunch while march- 
ing, when it is not desirable to halt for a regular 
meal. 

Evaporated cabbage, potatoes, onions, turnips 
and carrots have been prepared expressly for the 
expedition. Evaporated apples and potatoes will 
form part of the daily bill of fare. 

Next to the food supply comes the house. 
This will be a light 12x20 structure (inside meas- 
urement), with double walls inclosing a ten-inch 
air space. There will be a triangular air space 
between the ceiling of the rooms and the roof 
sheathing, and the rooms will have three layers 
of tarred paper between them and the exterior 
air. The walls of the rooms will be hung at 
first with blankets, and later, in all likelihood, 
with skins. 

The house will be surrounded by a wall of 
stones, turf and snow as high as the eaves, leay- 
ing a narrow passage entirely around the house, 
and during the winter this space and the roof of 
the house itself will be covered in with a thick 
layer of snow. 

The expedition will have two whale boats, built 
expressly for it, and supposed to be the best that 
can be made. 

One of these boats has been named the Mary 
Peary, after the mother to whom I owe so much, 
whose prayers, if earnest human appeals have 


power to influence the Infinite, will bring the cx- 
pedition back successful. 

The other has been named the Faith, after the 
sturdy boat which thirty-six years ago brought 
Dr. Kane and his brave companions back to 
friends and civilization, past the same cliffs and 
bays that will know this new Faith. There will 
be several sledges, including the two made and 
used by me in Greenland in 1886. The new ones, 
though of the same type, will be lighter than the 
old ones. 

Each member of the party will have Indian 
snowshoes and Norwegian ‘‘ski” moccasins and 
rubber ice creepers. The alcohol stoves will be 
very light, with asbestus-jacketed boilers. The 
sleeping bags will be of elk skin. All special 
clothing taken from here will be woolen, fur 
clothing to be obtained at Whale Sound. 

Special items are heavy grades of hygienic 
underwear, blanket combination suits, blanket 
and knit mittens and socks, blanket coats with 
hoods, knit hoods and heavy knit stockings. 

Each member of the party will have a Win- 
chester 44-calibre repeating carbine and a hunt- 
ing knife. There will be also a Winchester 45- 
calibre repeating rifle, a Winchester repeating 
shotgun, 10-gauge; a Daly three-barrel gun, shot 
barrels 10-gauge, rifle barrel, 45-calibre, and Colt’s 
frontier revolvers. 

The Winchester and Daly shotguns take the 
same shell, the 45-calibre Winchester and the 
Daly rifle barrel take the same cartridge, and 
the Winchester carbines and Colt’s revolvers use 
the same cartridge. 


WALKING STICKS AND LEAVES. 


By J. CARTER BEARD, 


I WAVE just received from a friend in the East 
Indies the most curious bouquet, perhaps, in the 
world. 

You might not, at first, find anything remark- 
able about it. It seems like an ordinary twig, 
or small branch, containing several faded green 
leaves, and does not even boast a single flower. 
When examined, however, it is found to consist, 
twigs, leaves and all, of large insects ; the twigs 
are walking sticks, Diapheromera, and the foli- 
age, walking leaves, Phyllium. 

So closely is the shape and texture of stem, 
branch, tendrils and leaf imitated, that, among 
numbers who have seen it, only two—one a pro- 
fessional entomologist, and the other a very in- 
telligent lady who makes something of a specialty 


of natural history—have divined its trne nature, 
while many have wondered what especial interest 
could attach to so ordinary an object to make it 
worth preserving in a hermetically sealed glass 
case. 

The natives of India, who make these bouquets 
by simply binding the stick insects together for 
twigs and branches, and attaching the leaf insects 
here and there—nature does the rest—fully be- 
lieve the creatures to be of compound animal and 
vegetable origin ; and indeed the analogy between 
the life history, as well as the form and appear- 
ance, of the insects, and the plants they inhabit, 
is so perfect, that such belief is not to be won- 
dered at. To begin, the eggs resemble the secds 
of plants that bear pods (beans or peas), quite 
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as closely as the mature insects resemble vegeta- 
ble growths. They are of a flattened, elliptical 
shape, dark brown, with a polished surface and a_ totally incapable of harming anyone. 


lighter stripe at 
the edges. In- 
stead of being 
laid in a recep- 
tacle prepared for 
them, or care- 
fully fastened to 
leaf or woody 
part, as is the 
case with the 
eggs of other in- 
sects, they are 
simply dropped, 
as plants drop 
their seed, to the 
earth, where they 
remain through 
the winter to ger- 
minate and grow 
with the burst- 
ing bud and 
opening leaf the 
following spring. 
Like the tender 
young plants 
they inhabit, 
they are at first 
of a lively green 
color, which grad- 
ually changes 
into brown, that 
grows deeper, 
until they perish 
at the first frost 
and fall with the 
brown autumn 
leaves. 

Several species 
of Phyllium 
found in differ- 
ent parts of the 
United States are 
probably familiar 
to many of our 
readers. There 
is something un- 
canny about the 
appearance of 
these creatures, 
that, with a habit 
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shuddering dread and disgust, which, however, is 
entirely unwarranted, the walking stick being 
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they have of catching and hanging to the finger, 
face, or any part that happens to come in con- 
tact with them, by means of terminal pincers, is 
apt to inspire on a first encounter a feeling of Bates, the naturalist, has found species in Central 
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I shall not, 
however, soon 
forget the indig- 
nation of a newly 
arrived Scotch- 
man, who, sup- 
posing he was 
picking a twig 
from the road- 
side hedge, which 
he intended to 
fashion into a 
toothpick, cap- 
tured a full- 
grown, lively 
specimen of a 
walking stick. 

** Hoot, mon !” 
he exclaimed, as 
it began to wrig- 
gle resentfully at 
his rough treat- 
ment, with hor- 
ror depicted in 
every line of his 
not very classical 
features, throw- 
ing it from him, 
‘ye have sic a 
superaboondance 
of creepin’ and 
squirmin’ life in 
this land, that 
the vera bit 
twigs, when ye 
break ’em off, 
tak’ legs to them- 
selves and cra- 
awl !” 

We of the tem- 
perate zone, how- 
ever, are poor in 
species of the 
family Phas- 
mide, compared 
with the warmer 
regions of Asia, 
South America 
and Australia. 
An Australian 


winged species (Acrophylla titan) attains a length 
of ten inches, and a wingless Brazilian species 
(Bacteria aurita) is its equal in size. Mr. 
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America that are covered with a mimic growth of 
moss and lichens. 

Although the colors of these insects in most 
cases may prove green to brown, there are a few 
that aspire to imitate blossoms, and the wings and 
their covers are in some tropic species variegated, 
and sometimes beautifully colored. Pursued by 
myriads of enemies, this class of insects resort to 
every imaginable device to escape destruction. 
Many hide in the earth, under the bark of trees, 
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or even descend beneath the surface of lakes and 
pools ; some give forth pungent, offensive odors ; 
some are covered with irritating spines or hairs. 
Space fails to describe or enumerate the almost 
countless methods of insuring life and safety used 
by these humble creatures ; but none, in my opin- 
ion, is so ingenious and interesting as the mas- 
querade of the Phasmide, which is sufficiently 
perfect not only to beguile bird and insectivorous 
mammal, but often to deceive man himself, 





THE SOLVING OF A MYSTERY. 


By E. 


Ovr neighbors across the way were the objects 
of my deepest interest from the day they first 
moved into the house, which had stood unten- 
anted for some months. 

One afternoon in May a close carriage stopped 
before the door, and from it emerged an old gen- 
tleman of portly build and mild and benevolent 
expression, and a beautiful girl, who was evi- 
dently an invalid, as she was. tenderly carried 
from the coach to the house in the strong arms 
of two servants. I had but one brief glimpse of 
a pale face surrounded by a wealth of dark hair, 
when the door closed, and I was left to my own 
reflections conceruing our new neighbors. 

I was living with my widowed mother in a 
pleasant house just far enough out of the city for 
the air to be fresh and pure, and not too far to 
be within an easy distance of my office. 

Although I had but recently settled here, I had 
a fairly large practice, and was spoken of as 
‘*that promising young doctor, Brown.” This 
afternoon, however, patients had been few, and 
I came home in time to see our neighbors arrive. 

As I sat thinking about the girl whose lovely 
face had so attracted me, the carriage returned, 
and there alighted from it an elderly woman, 
whom I judged to be the housekeeper, a sweet- 
faced lady with beautiful gray hair, and a young 
man of about my own age. He was of medium 
height, with the head of Apollo and a mass of 
fair, curling hair. 

As the three entered the house my thoughts 
took a newturn. Who was this handsome youth ? 
Was he the young girl’s brother ? But they were 
so utterly unlike! Still, he entered the house 
with quite an air of proprietorship. I was al- 
ready deeply interested in the beautiful invalid, 
and wondered much about her. 

The days went on, and I watched eagerly for 
my fair unknown to reappear. I even bought a 
powerful field glass, and through it gazed at the 
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house for hours at a time; but never a glimpse 
did I get of the beautiful, pale face that had so 
interested me. 

However, one day, on returning from the city, 
I beheld her seated in an invalid chair by the 
window, with her face half turned away. Seizing 
my field glass, I gazed at her as she lay motion- 
less ; at the perfect face, with its half-closed eyes 
shaded by their dark lashes, and the lovely mouth 
just curved in a little cold, contemptuous smile. 

Some one approached, but she did not move, 
and the intruder went away again ; and presently 
I saw the gray-haired lady come, and, putting 
her arm around the young girl’s waist, lead her 
away from the window. 

By this time I was consumed with curiosity, 
and bribed a servant to find out for me who my 
fair inamorata was. He returned but little wiser. 
** There was no young lady; there was only the 
old lady and gentleman and the young man.” 

I questioned him closely, till at last, with an 
embarrassed air, he said : 

‘* Well, sir, it ain’t much use tryin’ to ask them 
servants many questions. They’re close-mouthed 
and none too civil, and I can’t make out what 
they do say. They’re some sort o’ furriners, 
most likely.” 

This was strange! Here was a mystery! I 
knew there must be some mistake, for I had 
seen her again and again, and always with that 
strange, contemptuous expression upon her face. 
Sometimes she would be standing by the window ; 
at others, reclining upon a divan near it, always 
dressed in the richest and most beautiful cos- 
tumes. Once I saw the young man approach, 
and, putting his arm about her, draw her hastily 
away, which act of familiarity filled my soul with 
burning jealousy. But her expression did not 


change even for him; her face was turned away, 
and wore the same cold and scornful smile. 
I had long had the idea, and now I felt certain, 
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that she was the daughter of the portly old gen- 
tleman and the gray-haired lady, and that the 
young man was her would-be lover; but I felt 
equally sure that his persistent attentions were 
most distasteful to her, and perhaps were the 
cause of her evident unhappiness. 

You may think it strange that, with my inter- 
est in this beautiful girl, we had not called upon 
our new neighbors. But the truth is, that there 
was an air of mystery about them. No one knew 
anything of them, not even their names, and as 
they seldom left the house, and manifested no 
desire to meet any strangers, their evident wish 
for concealment made us shy of intruding upon 
them, while it whetted my curiosity, and at last 
determined me to fathom the mystery. So, by 
dint of much coaxing, I persuaded my mother to 
try and make their acquaintance. 

I was young and a little romantic, and foresaw 
a possible ‘‘ case ”— my skill restoring the beau- 
tiful unknown to health, her parents’ gratitude, 
the young man’s unavailing jealousy and rage, 
and my own rise in their favor. And who could 
say what more might not come to pass ? 

My mother having sent up her card, the serv- 
ant returned, saying his mistress was out. ‘‘ And 
the young lady? Is she at home?” asked my 
mother. The man stared at her in astonishment. 
**Young lady? There is no young lady in the 
family, ma’am, and my mistress is out,” he re- 
plied; and my mother came away thoroughly 
mystified. 

My convictions grew stronger, especially as one 
day, while looking through the glass in the hope 
of again seeing the fair stranger, I was startled 
by catching a glimpse of her upon her knees, 
with her hands uplifted and clasped in an at- 
titude of agonized entreaty. In an instant, how- 
ever, the blinds were hurriedly drawn by my now 
hated rival, and the girl was hidden from sight. 

This inspired in my indignant soul a fierce 
determination —something must be done, and 
ZI must do it! 

I could not let this poor young creature fade 
away before my eyes without at least an attempt 
to save her. There was something wrong here, 
else why their persistent denial of her existence, 
their jealous fear lest anyone should see her, 
their mysterious avoidance of everyone ? 

I must find some means of assisting her ; but 
how? Think as I would, no plan as yet seemed 
feasible, and I began to despair. Several days 
had elapsed since I had witnessed that little scene 
by the window when her imploring figure had 
been so quickly shut from my sight, and I was 
now thoroughly wrought up, and prepared for 
anything. 


As I sat one evening on my veranda, smoking 
and turning ever in my uneasy mind all kinds of 
impossible plans, my groom approached with an 
air of having something to say, but fidgeted about 
as if waiting for encouragement. 

“Well, Thomas,” I said, <‘ what is it ?” 

‘If you please, sir, them folks across the way 
is goin’ to leave to-night !” 

“What!” I cried, jumping to my feet in my 
excitement. ‘‘Going away? You must be mis- 
taken! How do you know ?” 

‘‘Why, sir, when I was takin’ your horse to 
the livery stable to-night"I heerd that young 
man a-givin’ his orders for a close carriage to be 
there in time for the ten o’clock expres®. ‘Anda 
easy-ridin’ one, too,’ says he, ‘ for a invalid.’ So 
I says to myself, ‘I’ll tell the doctor.’” 

I looked at my watch. By the light of a 
friendly street lamp I saw that it was near the 
time appointed for their departure, and — yes, 
there certainly was a carriage approaching! It 
drew near, and stopped before their very door ! 

I seized my hat, my mind made up to dare 
anything ; if this poor girl was to be spirited 
away against her will, no one knew whither, J 
would save her. 

I crossed the street in the shadow of a neigh- 
boring building, and waited. At last the door 
opened, and a face appeared—it was that hateful 
man! He descended the steps and said some- 
thing to the coachman. 

The carriage door was opened, and, preceded 
by the old gentleman and his wife, two servants 
emerged from the house, carrying the form of 
my fair unknown. Slowly and carefully they 
descended. I drew near, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the face I had heretofore seen only 
at a distance, when—oh, horrors! one clumsy 
fellow stumbled, caught himself, stumbled again, 
and fell heavily on the stone pavement, bringing 
with him his companion and their lovely burden ! 

I rushed forward with a cry of horror. Scat- 
tered right and left lay shawls and wraps, while 
in one direction rolled the beautiful head, and in 
the other an arm, of perfect shape, it is true, but 
composed of bands of iron ingeniously jointed ! 

It was only too true. My beautiful invalid was 
but a manikin, perfectly formed and with com- 
plicated joints and springs, and the pale, sweet 
face, with its scornful smile—which it still wore, 
despite the dented nose—was (well, I suppose I 
might as well confess it now) a triumph of the 


‘waxworker’s art ! 


I drew near just in time to hear the anathemas 
of the fair-haired young artist at the destruction 
of his favorite model, and the downfall of all his 
plans for the season’s picture ! 
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‘** 80, DRAWING MY REVOLVER, I SHOT THE DOG, AND WATCHED IT DIE AT MY FEET.’” 


A FRIEND ON THE JURY. 


By CHARLES ROBERT HARKER. 


LATE in the afternoon of August 23d, 188-, a 
small village in Central New Jersey was rudely 
shaken as by an earthquake. There was no con- 
vulsion of nature, but the ending of the world 
could hardly have aroused more thoroughly every- 


body outside of the graveyard. The cause of the 
Vol. XXXII., No. 3—23. 


shock was a wildly excited man suddenly appear- 
ing upon the main street. This of itself was an 
unprecedented event, and sufficiently startling. 
But the man flourished a pistol, and declared 
that he had just killed the best-known citizen in 
the place, Major Ethan Krick. The electric 
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thrill of horrified interest which then ran over 
Ugog the English language is utterly incapable 
of describing. Untimely deaths were common 
enough in the little settlement. Indeed, they 
were the rule rather -than the exception. But 
heretofore the dread visitor had almost always 
appeared in the guise of chills and fever, usually 
with ‘‘apple-jack” as an accessory before the 
fact. Ugog itself, considered in its entirety, 
which required but brief inspection, was as dead 
as it well could be and remain unburied. No- 
body with life enough left to get away ever staid 
there longer than a month at atime. Misguided 
invalids, taking it to be a quiet, peaceful spot, 
sometimes came there to perish miserably ere 
they could discover that only tough constitutions 
pickled in alcohol, or the poison-proof survivors 
of generations destroyed by malaria and musqui- 
toes, could continue to exist and remain in Ugog. 
Many of the native youth, as fast as they came to 
the years of understanding, fled to Lockdale, a 
thriving city six miles distant. Others, unable 
to go so far, did the next best thing, and found a 
home in the cemetery nearer by. I never knew 
of a breath of scandal, a hint of crime, or any- 
thing in the nature of news, proceeding from Ugog 
until the murder of Major Krick came like the 
crash of a thunderbolt over a stagnant mill pond. 

When the tragedy occurred I was practicing 
law and collecting taxes, a good deul of the latter 
and very little of the former. Ugog, being but 
a hamlet within the boundary of Lockdale, was 
part of my field, and Major Krick was on my 
delinquent list. About a week previous to the 
abrupt settlement of his debt to nature I drove 
over to Ugog and tried to persuade him to pay 
what he owed the town. I took considerable 
pride in the fact that my record as a successful 
collector had never been equaled by any of my 
predecessors. But the major’s pig-headed ob- 
stinacy and hatred of assessors and collectors 
had been remarked long before I appeared unto 
him with a reputation to sustain. He was a 
choleric old fellow who had once fought in the 
Mexican War, reasonably, and had been fighting 
unreasonably with his neighbors ever since. A 
great cider drinker, with a face the flaming color 
of a boiled lobster, and reddish-gray throat whisk- 
ers, he looked upon our modern system of taxa- 
tion as an invention of the devil. In his blood- 
shot eyes I was the Evil One’s agent sent to 
wring money from his lean purse, and he fumed 
and swore at me till I lost patience and temper. 
He lived in an unpainted, gloomy black house 
facing the main street, and back of it extended 
his farm of some fifty acres in swamp and meadow 
land. 


As I rode away indignantly from his stable that 
day, I left him glowering at me from his cowyard 
bars, and his wife standing in the rear doorway, 
her hands on her hips, and at her feet a pail of 
garbage for the hogs, among which I felt like tell- 
ing her the master of the place should be counted 
chief. The major’s hired man opened the gate 
for me, and I said to him: 

‘The old ruffian, I’ll teach him to call me a 
pickpocket !_ His red nose will go right down to 
the grindstone now, and stay there till he settles.” 

The man, a Ugog native known as Jabe Lan- 
ders —“‘ half-witted Jabe,” many called him— 
grinned sympathetically, and a large, sneaking- 
looking white dog at his heels wagged an approv- 
ing tail, as if delighting in my determination. 

** He’s a gosh-blarsted ole porkerpine,” he said, 
lowly, with a fearful under glance at the surly 
farmer by the cowyard. ‘‘ Ther h’ain’t no gittin’ 
‘long “ith him nohow. W’y, jedge, he says he’s 
gwine ter kill my dawg Pete. Kill Pete, wot 
never hurt no one ’n’ knows er gosh-blarsted sight 
more’n er good many folks’n Ugog. Ef he teches 
Pete ter hurt ’im, jedge, he’s got ter settle ‘ith 
me, by jimps, “ith me!” 

“Here, you, Jabe; what er yer a-gabbin’ down 
there with that hoss thief fer? Come up here’n 
tend ter yer work!” suddenly shouted the major’s 
hoarse voice, and Jabe, instantly obeying, slouched 
hurriedly away from my contaminating presence, 
followed meekly by the ungainly dog. 

‘* He settle with him !”’ I sniffed, contemptu- 
ously, riding homeward; ‘‘he is a white slave, 
without grit enough to defend his own carcass, 
saying nothing of the dog’s. The major could 
safely kick the life out of both of them, without 
either daring to resist him.” 

It was but a week after that when the news 
came from Ugog that Jabe Landers had mur- 
dered Major Krick in cold blood, and boasted of 
the awful deed. Alert young men from the New 
York city newspapers invaded the bewildered 
village, which struggled weakly in vain efforts to 
recognize itself in the reporters’ picture of a 
lovely sylvan dell, wherein had dwelt a bluff, 
hearty, whole-sonled husbandman, in whose hon- 
est shadow crept a low-browed, snakish assassin 
by the name of Jabe Landers. 

Of course Jabe was promptly arrested, or, rather, 
put under lock and key, as he had made no effort 
to escape. Actuated by various motives, not the 


least of which was sympathy for the wretched 
fellow, who seemed to have had in all his life but 
one friend, and that a dumb one, I became Jabe’s 
counsel, It was a pretty hopeless case for a young 
lawyer to take in hand. Owing {o the great noto- 
riety of the tragedy, and consequent legal adver- 
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tisement the murderer’s attorney would naturally 
get, Jabe might have secured, in the opinion of 
the public, a much abler defender than I; but he 
had childish faith in me, and I determined to 
save his scrawny neck from the hangman’s noose 
if human wit could accomplish it. Nevertheless, 
I knew it was altogether likely that I should fail. 
For it was not, so to speak, a simple case of mur- 
der, but one of those atrocious butcheries which 
admit of no palliation, but leave the murderer 
friendless in his own home, and, in popular judg- 
ment, as little deserving of mercy as any blood- 
thirsty wild beast. 

The story of the crime was a brief one. Major 
Krick and his man had been in the forenoon en- 
gaged in cutting alder bushes skirting a brook 
through his meadow. In the afternoon the major 
tied a rope around the neck of a dog, which 
seemed to have been an eyesore to him for some 
time previous, and expressed his intention of kill- 
ing the animal. Shouldering his ax, and drag- 
ging the unwilling cur after him, he had gone 
down through his apple orchard, and thence 
across the meadow to the brook where the two 
men had worked in the forenoon. Jabe, who 
had entered a strong protest against the taking 
off of tho worthless dog, to which he laid a claim 
as owner, was so pertinacious and insolent in his 
opposition to his employer’s wishes that the old 
warrior was obliged to knock him down with a 
fence stake before he ceased to declare that the 
canine should not: be killed. The major’s wife 
witnessed this summary ending of the dispute, 
but as her husband had before then conquered, 
in the same peculiar manner, those who ventured 
to oppose him, she thought but little of this new 
evidence that he was, as he put it, running that 
part of the globe to suit himself. Commanding 
the prostrate Jabez to feed and water the stock, 
and then follow him, the major went his arbitrary 
way in stern triumph. His wife, first satisfying 
herself that Jabe would probably suffer no more 
serious consequence than a violent headache for a 
day or two, shut up the house and went to spend 
the afternoon with a neighbor. After that, for a 
number of hours, Ugog seemed to have slumbered 
as profoundly as ever. As the day waned, how- 
ever, according to its usual custom the village 
made a pretense of waking, and some people even 
came out upon the main street. It was then, at 
about five o’clock, that Jabe Landers appeared 
with a pistol and proceeded to paralyze everyone 
he met by informing them that he had squared 
accounts with Major Krick by shooting and chop- 
ping him to death down in the alders by the mea- 
dow brook. The latter feature of the settlement, 
the chopping, was what aroused universal execra- 
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tion, and set public feeling hard as flint against 
my client. Not content with treacherously shoot- 
ing his employer in the back, a shot which, as 
the post-mortem showed, was all sufficient, the 
bullet passing straight through the major’s hot 
heart, Jabe had taken his ax and gashed the lob- 
ster-red face out of all human semblance. Per- 
haps I alone, of all the thousands cognizant of 
the facts in the case, understood the frenzied 
satisfaction which poor Jabez took in thus muti- 
lating his victim. I alone, if I may be excused 
for my presumption, joined with the recording 
angel in pitying the right one—not the slain, but 
the slayer. But I had small hope of inducing 
any ordinary jury to agree with me. ‘“ Jersey 
justice,” stern and merciless, was demanded by 
all the county. The attorney for the people was 
an able criminal lawyer, who would be apt to 
make short work of my feeble line of defense. I 
really had no ground to stand on, nothing but 
the lank carcass of the slaughtered Pete, the in- 
nocent cause of all the trouble, the major’s quar- 
relsome disposition, his assault upon Jabe, and 
the latter’s previous lifelong reputation as an in- 
offensive dullard, who would not maliciously harm 
a fly. That was all—nothing but sentiment, that, 
sometimes even to me, seemed maudlin and 
childish. 

For a long while before the time set for the 
trial I did nothing but wait patiently for papers 
and people to cool off. But no sooner did they 
seem to be nearing that, to me, very satisfactory 
condition, than the approach of the trial set them 
all burning with indignation again. I had to 
contend with much that was disheartening ; but, 
strangely enough,.Jabe himself gave me more 
trouble than all other things combined. He had 
been quietly resting in jail, and seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the first vacation from labor he had 
ever known. I could not make him realize his 
danger, neither would he give me a clear, straight- 
forward statement of what he had done, why and 
how. I had cautioned him against talking, and 
he seemed to have concluded that what he ought 
not to say to others neither should he divulge to 
me. I was welcomed with the same curious, se- 
cretive look, the same troubled stroking of his 
thick, whitish hair, and the same deprecating 
smile evoked by all his visitors—tract distribu- 
ters, reporters, and feminine simpletons bearing 
bouquets. 

‘« Now, see here, Jabe,” I said to him, with im- 
pressive disgust, one day just before the trial, ‘I 
will not lift another finger to save you from the 
gallows if you cannot trust me implicitly. Don’t 
you understand that your life is at stake ? Don’t 
you know I am trying my best, not to set you 
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free, that is impossible, but to get a verdict which 
will send you to state’s prison instead of to the 
scaffold ? Don’t you see that, though you should 
be suspicious of these reporters and idiotic women, 
you should not fail to confide in me? Now, I 
want you to tell me just what happened that 
afternoon ; not this or that, but everything !” 

Sitting on the edge of his cot in the cell, he 
ran his faded brown fingers softly over the silvery 
stubble on his chin, and replied : 

“‘W’y, jedge, I h’ain’t er mite s’picious er you ! 
Gosh blarst it, ef you will arsk questions I'll an- 
swer um, ’ithout holdin’ back anythin’.” 

** All right,” I said, heartily. ‘‘ Now see that 
you do it. Don’t look at the grating; look at 
me. When Major Krick tied the rope around 
Pete’s neck, and said he was going to kill him, 
what did you do ?” 

A flame of scarlet shot across Jabe’s sallow 
cheek, his mild eyes lit up fiercely. 

**Hold on! hold on!” I said, hastily ; ‘they 
are both dead now, remember ; keep cool. You’ve 
had your revenge.” 

Jabe, with an effort, choked back his rising 
rage, and replied, huskily : 

““Wot did I do, jedge? I ketched holt er 
ther rope, ’n’ tole him he’d hef ter kill me ’fore 
he could Pete.” 

“Yes ; and he ?” 

** An’ he grabbed up a fence stake nigh ther 
gate, ’n’ lammed me ‘ith it over ther head.” 

‘* Knocked you down so you knew nothing for 
some time ?” 

“* Ayer.” ; 

«* And you didn’t see him go off down through 
the apple orchard with the dog ?” 

‘Naw; I drempt ’at me ’n’ Pete was er diggin’ 
er woodchuck out er his hole down in ther side- 
hill stun wall, ’n’ I thought ther blood runnin’ 
down my face was Pete’s tongue er lappin’ me,” 
answered Jabe, with a pathetic tremble in’ his 
boyish voice. 

“*Can you remember what you did when you 
got upon your feet again ?” I asked, hoping for a 
negative reply in support of my theory, that the 
major’s blow had driven out of Jabe’s tow head 
the last of its little sense, and what followed 
might be charged to temporary insanity. But 
the prisoner responded, quite cheerfully : 

**T felt sick ’n’ dizzy; ’n’ I sot down in ther 
door by ther barn, ’n’ sot there, ’ithout movin’, 
along time. Then I washed ther blood off’n my 
face, ’n ther trough, ’n’ sot down agin.” 

He stopped, hesitatingly, and I noted a queer 
expression of slyness creep into his evasive eyes. 
I watched, but said nothing, though quite sure 
that his next words would be a lie of some sort. 


*°N’ I sot there,” he went on, clearing his 
throat, “till I took ther pistol ’n’ followed ’im.” 

“Where did you get the pistol ?” I inquired, 
rather sternly. 

**Oh, it’s one I hed,” he replied, indifferently. 

** Jabe,” I said, shortly, ‘‘ you are not telling 
me the truth, but I can stand it if you can. What 
was the major doing when you first saw him in 
the alders ?” 

** THe wa’n’t doin’ nothin’, 
humbly. 

** Had he killed the dog ?” 

** Ayer,” with another glowing light in his 
eyes. 

“Did you have any words with him? Was 
there a struggle between you ?” 

‘Naw, jedge ; God’lmighty couldn’t a-stopped 
me when I seen poor Pete! I'd er killed forty 
men in a bunch then, by jimps! Poor Pete loved 
me, jedge, the on’y thing ’at ever did keer whether 
Jabe Landers lived er died. I raised ’im from er 
pup, ’n’ he was allers ther knowingest thing.” 

He paused with moist eyes, shaking his head 
dolefully. 

‘And after you—after that,” I said, respect- 
ing his honest grief by a little silenco—* after 
that, you went up to the house, out on to the 
street, and told what you had done ?” 

** Ayer,” said Jabe, with a mournful smile that 
to me was very discouraging. 

“‘ Well, Jabe,” I said, rather sharply, ‘I’ve not 
learned much by questioning you. I am afraid 
you will make a bad impression on the jury if you 
can’t keep from smiling—a smiling murderer isn’t 
apt to get much mercy.” 

**Wa’n’t you er tellin’ me ’at Mr. Burbank was 
one er ther jury ?” said Jabe, with irritating com- 
placency. 

**T don’t remember that I did,” said I; ‘‘ but 
he isone. Why, do you know him ?” 

*‘QOh, he’s er friend er mine, jedge,” replied 
my witless client, with another slow smile. 

** He ?” I returned, with superior scorn. “ If 
they all agree with him you are as good as dead 
this minute, Jabe.” 

As I walked from the jail to my office I reiter- 
ated my conviction that Jabe’s doom was sealed 
if Mr. Burbank could have his say. He was the 
only one of the jury that I had accepted with an 
undefinable feeling that he had prejudged the 
case. But I knew also that he had a weak point 
which I might possibly turn to advantage, and 
his influence either way with the others was sure 
to be considerable. He was a wealthy old bach- 
elor living on his income in a fine house between 
Ugog and Lockdale. It was generally understood 
about town that he came of an old, landholding 


’ returned Jabe, very 
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‘I had, in my country journeyings around Lock- 
dale, often seen him walking briskly along the 
road as if in training for a pedestrian contest. 
He was known to be an admirer of that faithful 


family in New York, was rather eccentric, ex- 
tremely soft-hcarted and well educated, with bot- 
any or geology, or something of that sort, as a 
hobby which kept him out of doors a good deal. 
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friend of man, the dog, but also so gentle and 
just, that, though the slaughtered Pete might ex- 
cite his pity, he could have for the murderer of a 
human being only feelings of horror and detesta- 
tion. 

As to the law and the evidence, they did not 
concern me so much, for greater criminal law- 
yers than I conld ever expect to be had often won 
apparently hopeless cases by paying more atten- 
tion to the jury than to either witnesses or statute 
books. To Jabe’s assertion that Mr. Burbank 
was a friend of his I paid no heed. The amiable 
old gentleman with gold-rimmed spectacles and 
quick movements was everybody’s friend, includ- 
ing the brute creation, but he had had no more 
than a speaking acquaintance with either Jabe or 
the surly old major, of that I was certain, or I 
might have questioned my client closer than I did 
concerning his friend on the jury. 

It was the first important case I had ever han- 
dled in court, and for a night or two previous to 
the trial I slept on thorns. The eventful day, 
which was big with fate for me as well as for the 
accused, found my nerves unstrung and my hopes 
of winning fame and fortune at a stroke exceed- 
ingly feeble. Of course the courtroom was 
crowded to the doors. There was no expecta- 
tion that the trial would be a long one. It could 
result in only one conelusion, and that would be 
quickly reached, though undoubtedly, in the pop- 
ular mind, hanging Jabe by the neck until he 
was dead was too mild a punishment for his 
crime. In spite of my warning that he should 
preserve @ serious demeanor in court, he appeared 
with an engaging half-smile of modest conscious- 
ness that he was the hero of the spectacle and not 
nearly so unsophisticated as he looked. But I 
had him neatly clothed, for once in his life, and 
with his whitish hair smoothly combed, his face 
clean-shaven, and his guileless expression, he 
seemed like an overgrown boy incapable of com- 
mitting amy offense more heinous than stealing 
watermelons by moonlight. But a telling offset 
to his innecent aspect was the widow of the mur- 
dered man. She alone, in deep black, made 
gloomy mockery of my efforts in behalf of the 
smiling villain in the prisoner's dock. I was in 
no hurry to have the trial ended, for delays might 
help, they could hardly injure, my chances. But 
there were few witnesses, and everybody, inclad- 
ing myself, thought Jabe might as well have 
plead guilty as charged, and let the judge do the 
rest. The public prosecutor’s arraignment was a 
calm, cold, dispassionate statement of the facts 
in the case, facts which even the defense had not 
tried to upset. It was a crushing delivery of 
solid shot which I might dodge, but dared not 


meet. So the day was spent, and going home 
that night, I carried with me a vision of white- 
headed Jabe standing on the scaffold, the smile 
driven from his foolish visage by the approach of 
death in its most abhorrent shape. 

During all of my talk the following day I re- 
member seeing clearly nobody but Mr. Burbank 
in the jury box. A medium-sized, nervous-look- 
ing man of perhaps fifty-five years, his benevo- 
lent face, with its gold spectacles, and tuft of 
white hair on the chin, will never fade from my 
memory. From my opening sentence to the end 
his earnest look never wavered, and my gaze, 
though wandering often to judge, attorneys, wit- 
nesses and spectators, always came back to him 
as if the gold-bowed spectacles were the shining, 
fascinating eyes of a great serpent. 

I began with the prisoner’s early life, hedged 
about by only evil influences, the child of drunken 
parents, kicked and cuffed when doing his best, 
with no aspirations, no hope of a golden future, 
a white slave in a treadmill, toil and abuse behind 
him, blows and labor before ; a dull, black horizon, 
with mot the faintest edging of silver. I pictured 
him coming up to a stunted manhood amid these 
wretched environments, not shrewd, not keen, 
not even bluntly intelligent, but with a simple 
nature which, often touching pitch, had never 
been defiled. Instinctively shunning all foulness 
and evil in human shape, with a reputation for 
sobriety, kind-heartedness and faithful service, 
his one friend atid idol, with which he slept at 
night and talked in the day, was a sagacious, 
trusty dog, who, like its master, had never done 
aught to injure man or woman. Then I set 
forth the scene in the barnyard the day of the 
tragedy—the red-faced, brutal major; the despair- 
ing effort of Jabe to save the life of his beloved 
Pete ; the assault of the half-drunken savage, of 
whom, though dead, nothing good could be said ; 
and then the terrible retribution of the crazed, 
downtrodden, weak-minded serf; his instant sub- 
mission to the officers of the law, and his childish 
delusion that he had done nothing wrong in slay- 
ing the red-handed murderer of his faithful ca- 
nine companion, who to him was the same as kith 
and kin. 

As I sat down I was confident that, whatever 
the rest of the jury might do, Mr. Burbank would 
never agree to a verdict of murder with malice 
prepense. The judge’s charge, however, cleared 
away the sentimental feeling which I had cast 
over the courtroom, and checked the rising tide 
of sympathy for the prisoner. As the jury re- 
tired, it was the toss of a penny whether they 
would at once return with a verdict of murder 
in the first or second degree. Everybody was 
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sure they would not be out long. But the min- 
utes grew into hours, the hours filled the day, 
night came, and still they tarried. This was 
highly gratifying to me, as a quick verdict meant 
one against my client, without doubt. 

It was well along in the forenoon of the next 
day before the decision was finally reached, and 
the twelve serious-faced men filed back again into 
the courtroom. Amid breathless silence, Mr. Bur- 
bank himself, in a rather high-pitched but steady 
voice, declared the verdict. Not guilty! I could 
hardly believe my ears. Disagreement, guilty in 
first or second degree—I was prepared for any- 
thing but that astounding conclusion of no guilt 
atall! IfI felt so, it may be imagined how the 
town, county, and even State, received the an- 
nouncement. Ugog itself went as wild as it 
could over it. The newspapers foamed about 
the failure of our jury system, which allowed 
twelve idiots, or blockheads, to turn a solemn 
tragedy into a ridiculous farce. I myself knew 
that it was a bad miscarriage of justice. From a 
member of the berated jury I obtained the par- 
ticulars of their deliberations. At the outset they 
had been all but unanimous for conviction in the 
first degree. Mr. Burbank, the foreman, stood 
almost alone in his dissension. ‘‘ But,” said my 
informant, “‘ you should have heard the old gen- 
tleman plead for tle prisoner! I tell you, your 
speech was nowhere by side of his. I shall never 
see a white sneak of a dog again in my life with- 
out thinking of that dog Pete. Why, sir, Mr. 
Burbank must have been a lawyer himself once ; 
none of us could hold a candle to him in talking. 
Somehow, when he argued that Jabe was not guilty 
either in the eye of the law or in the sight of his 
Creator, what the judge and witnesses had said 
didn’t seem to count at all. He said he would as 
soon send any boy or girl in the county to the 
gallows as to send simple-hearted Jabe there, and 
state’s prison was fully as bad. I asked him if 
he thought that way before the trial, and he said 
certainly not, or he couldn’t have been on the 
jury. He knew but little of the case, and less of 
Jabe, but the evidence and your speech put the 
thing in a clear light; and so he went on getting 
one after another to his side till the few that 
held out could stand it no longer, and we agreed 
on the verdict, which I for one am a little ashamed 
of ; and yet, if I had it to do over again, I wouldn’t 
change my vote for acquittal.” 

Whatever people may have thought of the jury, 
there was but one opinion of me. That was a 
very flattering one. My reputation was made. I 
could now pay attention to criminal cases, and 
let tax collecting go by the board. In time I 
might let New Jersey go, likewise, and plunge 


my legal sickle into the golden fields of the great 
metropolis. Jabe still clung to me with smiling 
confidence, but I had nothing for him to do, so I 
secured a place for him with a good-tempered, 
easy-going farmer in an adjoining town. Once 
in awhile he would come to Lockdale, and sham- 
ble into my office with awkward embarrassment, 
as if he knew he owed me a debt which he could 
never hope to pay. But his visits became less 
and less frequent, till they ceased altogether as 
the hot weather of summer came on. However, 
I had not forgotten him, nor he me, though I saw 
nothing of him till late in the fall of that year. 

, It was a chilly, cloudy day, about dusk. My 
partner (for I was not now a briefless lawyer, 
though as yet a young one) had gone out for his 
supper, leaving the door ajar behind him. I was 
sitting at my table with my back to the door, and 
thinking every moment that I would get up and 
shut it. I was alone in the office, and there was 
no sound save the rustle of papers as [ turned 
them. Suddenly, though absorbed in my work, 
I became conscious that some one had entered the 
room. The floor was carpeted, the door hinges 
noiseless, and a slow-stepping, hesitating person 
might have easily come up the stairs outside un- 
heard by me. Jabe Landers had, before then, 
entered with a soft shuffle and stood speechless 
till I addressed him, but as I whirled around in 
my chair I had no thought of seeing him. There 
he was, nevertheless, weak-faced, unkempt, but 
not as smilingly placid as ever. He held one 
hand up to the side of his head, and was evi- 
dently either hurt or scared, perhaps a little of 
both. 

‘Hello, Jabe! what’s the matter ?” I said, 
heartily, as I might have spoken to a child on 
the verge of whimpering. 

“‘Jedge,” he said, ina hurried half-whisper, 
looking about like a timid wild animal pursued 
by hunter and hounds—“ jedge, he’s er follerin’ 
me, follerin’, follerin’ all ther time, *n’ I can’t 
git anywhere’t he don’t come after me; creepin’ 
*n’ clutchin’, allers follerin’ !” , 

Something in his gaunt, terrified face made my 
flesh crawl. It was a horrible expression, as if 
what he feared was inside of him. 

‘Good God !” I exclaimed to myself; ‘is the 
old major getting revenge through a guilty con- 


science ?” I had, as we all have, heard of such 


hallucinations. 

‘*Who is following you, Jabe ? Sit down—no- 
body can hurt you here,” I said, soothingly. 

But he appeared not to hear. 

‘Sh! he’s er comin’, follerin’, follerin’, allers 
follerin’,” he whispered again, and I heard steps 
coming up the stairs. 
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“Here, get in here out of sight !” I said, hur- 
riedly, jumping to my feet and throwing open 
the door of my little private office. 

Jabe slipped by me into the retreat, and closing 
the door behind him, I turned to meet whoever 
might be approaching. I had no idea it was any- 
body, flesh or phantom, in pursuit of the wretch 
I had hidden. But when Mr. Burbank walked 
hastily in I started slightly, in surprise. It 
seemed a curious coincidence that he should ap- 
pear in the very footsteps of poor Jabe. 

Without removing his hat, or speaking, he drew 
a chair up to my table and sat down, motioning 
me to take a seat beside him. As he seemed to 
be in a great hurry, I merely said, ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Burbank ?” and took the chair indicated. 


and ask the man what he was about to do. I 
obeyed the influence. The man spoke to me 
gruffly, and I inquired if he was going to kill the 
dog? He, staggering and swearing, replied in 
the affirmative. I saw that he had been drink- 
ing, and held the ax unsteadily. The dog looked 
at me appealingly, but I knew it would be useless 
to reason with the greater brute. ‘Let me kill 
the animal for you,’ I said, ‘if he must die. I 
will shoot him.’ ‘ All right,’ he replied, with an 
oath; ‘fire away.’ So, drawing my revolver, 
which for many years I have been in the habit of 
carrying, I shot the dog, and watched it die at 
my feet. As it gasped and quivered with con- 
vulsive movements of its limbs, and the final still- 
ness came, a strange feeling went over me. What 
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‘‘Here,” he said, abruptly, unbuttoning his 
overcoat and taking a wad of bills from his’vest 
pocket, ‘‘this is a thousand dollars. I want you 
to defend me. I am in trouble.” 

Unfolding the money, I placed it on the table, 
with secret exultation ; thousand-dollar retaining 
fees had been somewhat uncommon in my legal 
experience. 

«‘ This is the case,” he continued, with nervous 
emphasis, before I could speak. ‘‘Some months 
ago—it seems years—I was out rambling in the 
country. Looking down from a lonely road, near 
Ugog, I saw in the meadow below me a man. He 
was pulling a dog after him with a rope, and had 
an ax in his hand. I stopped and looked at him. 
Something evil within me suggested that I get 
over the fence, go down the hill, cross the brook, 


was life, that I, by pressing a finger, could extin- 
guish it so quickly ? Another movement, and I, 
too, a sentient, thinking, human being, would lie 
a dull, dead mass of matter beside the dumb 
brute. The man with the ax had begun to cut 
alders. His back was toward me. How easily I 
could put a bullet between his fat shoulders that 
would stretch him on the damp earth lifeless as 
the brown, sodden leaves pressed smooth by the 
winter’s snow! He was but a few feet from me, 
cursing and growling still. In a twinkling I had 
raised my pistol and discharged it. He fell, like 
an unwieldy hog, heavily on his face, shot through 
the heart. Hardly glancing twice at him, I left 
my two victims and hurried across the meadow, 
exulting in my wondrons power. Coming out by 
a barn, I saw a man with blood on his face. In- 
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stantly a revulsion of feeling came over me. In- 
stead of killing this man also, I spoke to him 
pleasantly. He stared at the pistol in my hand. 
‘It has just slain a dog,’I said. ‘ Pete ?’ he cried, 
wildly. ‘Did he kill Pete with that ? I nodded. 
‘Let me see it; will you lend it to me just ten 
minutes ? he said, eagerly. I read his purpose 
in his eyes. But I knew that I had already done 
what he wished to do. He could do no injury 
with it to one past all feeling. I handed him the 
weapon without a word. He rushed off down the 
meadow. I waited. Very soon he returned, flour- 
ishing the pistol and exclaiming, ‘ He killed Pete ! 





to save my friend’s life. I, with your help, set 
him free.”. 

He paused and pulled at his tufty beard. My 
eyes had been fastened on him from the begin- 
ning of his incredible narrative. I did not be- 
lieve a single word of it. There was the gleam 
of insanity in the eyes behind the gold-bowed 
spectacles. Mr. Burbank, I was certain, had gone 
crazy, imagined all that he had told me, and come 
to me for counsel, as he naturally might have 
done if sane and his wild story really true. Rais- 
ing his hand, as I began to speak, he said : 

“Yes, yes; I know what you would say, but I 
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He killed Pete! and I’ve killed him and chopped 
him into mincemeat. They can kill me if they 
want to; here’s your pistol.’ ‘ Keep it,’ I said ; 
‘say it is yours. Never mention to anyone that 
you have seen me, and I will be your friend. I 
will see that they do not kill you.’ We shook 
hands. He washed the blood from his face and 
went out upon the street. Iskulked back over 
the meadow and passed the dead pair, dog and 
man. ‘The latter was a horrible sight. My part- 
ner in crime may have thought that he killed the 
man, though I am doubtful as to that. But I 
had no doubts as to who was the real murderer. 
By the merest chance I was given an opportunity 


am not done. About three months ago I began 
to be impressed with the idea that it was my duty 
to remove the man who had escaped the hand of 
the law. The biood of my other victim cried for 
a sacrifice. I sought out my friend and stated 
the case to him. He fled, in terror. I have fol- 
lowed him for weeks and weeks, hoping to get a 
chance to quietly effect my purpose. ‘To-day, but 
an hour ago, as he was fleeing to you, I overtook 
him, and the deed was done. That is all.” 

Of course I was doubly positive now that Mr. 
Burbank was a raving lunatic. I was only fear- 
ful lest Jabe might, in his terror, in some way re- 
veal his presence in the adjoining room. 
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“Very well, Mr. Burbank,” I said, calmly, “I 
will do the very best I can for you. Probably the 
best thing you can do now is to give yourself up 
to “9 

““No, no,” he cried, fiercely, starting to his 
feet; “I will not do that. I am guilty. They 
are after me now, but I can yet escape them.” 

Before I could lift a hand to restrain him, had 
I been so inclined, he turned and ran out of the 
room down the stairs. Catching up my hat, I 
sprang to the door of the inner office, exclaiming 
as I opened it : 

“‘Wait here, Jabe, till I come back; Mr. Bur- 
bank is——” 

I stopped, with mouth agape. The little apart- 
ment was vacant! In stupefied amazement I 
stared at the small table, the wooden chairs, the 
one window, the bare white walls. There was no 
possible hiding place there for anything the size 
of a cat, to say nothing of aman. The window 

ras fastened on the inside ; there was no exit ex- 
cept through the outer office. Where was Jabe ? 
Certainly he was not where I had left him, but 
equally certain he could be nowhere else! Hear- 
ing shouts and loud talking in the street below, I 
left the mystery to solve itself and ran down the 
stairs. The sidewalk in front of my office was 
blocked by an excited throng. 

‘‘What’s the row ?” I asked of the first man I 
could catch hold of. 

‘’Nother murder,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘I told 
’em we should git another; sech things allers go 
in pairs, one right after another.” 

** Who is it this time ?” I questioned again. 





‘Why, you know the feller that did the other 
killin’ ?—Jabe Landers, who shot Major Krick ? 
Well, he’s took the same medicine himself this 
time—Mr. Burbank’s killed him.” 

“When ?” I gasped. The man did not observe 
my emotion, as he was not looking at me, but at 
the crowd. 

«Bout an hour ago,” he replied, glibly, “‘ out 
on the road ’tween here and Ugog. He shot him 
right through the head ; and when they ketched 
Burbank just now they say he was hooting crazy 
—I seen ’em lugging him off, and he was jest 
foaming.” 

I pushed my way through the crowd; but I 
had learned all there was to be told. Mr. Bur- 
bank, who is now in an asylum, had not imagined 
part of his story. Indeed, I now think his con- 
fession to me was, from first to last, the actual 
truth. Certain it is that he shot poor Jabe, who 
was found lying dead in the road with one hand 
covering the bullet wound in his white head. I 
helped to lay him at rest, his troubles ended, in 
the gloomy hamlet which had been all of the 
wide world he had ever known. 

If I pride myself on anything, it is my freedom 
from all manner of superstition. Yet, I am free 
to confess that when I happen to be left alone in 
my office at dusk, I always light the gas earlier 
than is absolutely necessary, and I am, somehow, 
disinclined, at such times, to sit with my back to 
the door. Moreover, I never go into the little 
private office without a curious feeling which in- 
stantly reminds me of simple Jabe Landers and 
his peculiar friend on the jury. 





UNPROFITABLE 


sy BELLE 


‘ 
THERE is no need for such, O soul of mine, 
These blunderings through unprofitable ways: 
Sure some mad prank of Fate ironical 
Guides thy Pegasus-flight these dreary days 


The world is wide, and kings’ highways abound 
Clean-cut and warm with swift progressive feet ; 
Clean-cut, yet spared monotony by paths 
Just branching off to shady woodlands sweet. 


The world is very wide, and wondrous fair! 
’Twere folly to go blindly stumbling ‘long 

These trackless lowlands of sore discontent, 
Uncheered by artist’s brush or minstrel’s song. 


WANDERINGS. 
HUNT. 


These dismal swamps and cypress-kneed lagoons 
Are realms unmeet for wing?d feet like thine! 

Why. thou can’st soar! ’twas proven!—try again— 
Lift up thine eyes and let the God-light shine! 


Up to thy full-grown woman’s majesty ! 
Sever these moorings with a ruthless hand! 
Spurn, with thy flame-tipped sandals, bogs and braes, 
And rise unfettered to the mountain land. 


God hath ordained a fairer life for thee— 
Ay, useful, helpful, and redemption-fraught ; 
Thou’st missed the road, poor wanderer, for awhile, 
Tearful thou bearest in thy strong hands—naught! 


Wanderings are fruitless! there are no roads here, 
Nor goals, nor guide posts—just earth, air and sky 
Look up! praise God, the pole star does not change— 


Fix thy clear gaze on it, my soul, and—fly! 











THROUGH CENTRAL 


By DAvip Ker, 


‘‘Anp with regard to the foreigner David Ker, it is or- 
dered that he be allowed to go free, and furnished with 
the necessary podorojnya”’ (traveling pass). 

‘* Erter, Acting Governor.” 

Such was the final clause of a letter which, 
written in long-tailed Russian characters on a 
prim official sheet of blue paper, was presented 
to me with the commandant’s compliments by a 
tall, bony Cossack in faded uniform, as I sat at 
breakfast in the little mud fort of Kazalinsk, or 
l’ort No. 1, near the point where the Syr-Daria 
(Jaxartes) falls into Lake Aral—the spot from 
which, a year later, Colonel (then Captain) Burn- 
aby started on the last stage of his ride across the 
desert to Khiva. 

This was good news, for I had already been de- 
tained many days at the fort, in a kind of honor- 
able imprisonment, by Captain Vereshtchagin (a 
distant relative of the great painter), with every 
prospect of shortly finding myself changed from 
a prisoner at large to one in reality, and perhaps 
being finally shot or hanged as a spy; for, with 
the Turkoman War still in full blaze, the Russian 
officers were not likely to stand on ceremony with 
anyone whom they thought suspicions. 

It is true that this was only a respite at best. 
I was now known to be a foreigner, and from that 
there was only one step to the detection of my real 
character as a newspaper correspondent, a thing 
hateful to all Russian officials alike, whether great 
or small. 

Such a discovery boded me no good if I went 
deeper into Central Asia, as I was fully determined 
to do, in spite of the risk of being picked up by 
one of the flying columns of Cossacks that were 
now traversing the country in every direction. 
But this was ‘‘all in the day’s work,” and I made 
up my mind to get across the Tartar steppes to 
Samarcand (the former capital of Central Asia) 
somehow or other, and then take my chance of 
getting back. 

That very day I and my Tartar servant, Murad, 
started eastward in one of those queer little Kir- 
ghiz carts of plank and wickerwork (very much 
like enormous fruit baskets) which, drawn by 
camels or horses, according to the nature of the 
ground, are a universal means of travel in Tar- 
tary. When harnessed to a spirited camel, their 
motion is precisely that of a kettle tied to a dog’s 
t##l—bumping and banging up and down steep 
ridges, crashing over stony flats, plunging into 
deep hollows, and not unfrequently capsizing out- 
right. But the northern deserts being now past, 
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I had to content myself with the slower but stead- 
ier pace of two sturdy little Tartar horses. 

For many miles our way ran close to the Syr- 
Daria (‘‘Clean River”), a name which, applied 
to this thiek, coffee-brown stream, that came 
laden with the mud of seven provinces, struck 
me as a very fair attempt at a Tartar joke. But 
even in this thinly peopled region I was not wholly 
without company. Toward sunset on the first day 
I met an escort of mounted Cossacks with a Sibe- 
rian chain gang, who were plodding wearily, with 
fetters on their feet, through the ankle-deep dust 
and stifling heat of the endless plain. I asked 
leave of their guards to slice up a watermelon 
among these poor fellows, who were literally 
fainting with thirst, and then we parted, never 
to meet again. 

Beyond Fort No. 2, where we halted to change 
horses (for I traveled night and day), the great 
river shallowed itself into a hideous swamp of 
reeds and mud, expressively called ‘‘ Djaman- 
Daria” (Bad River), only one foot deep in the 
dry season, and swarming to such a degree with 
flies and musquitoes that every cup of milk I 
drank looked like the advertising sheet of a news- 
paper. To make things better, it now began to 
rain in torrents, without in the least incommod- 
ing the musquitoes, who were as brisk and busy 
amid the deluge as if clad in waterproof suits. 

The second night was so dark that even our 
Tartar driver missed his way, and we were quite 
at a loss what to do, when a plashing hoof tramp 
was heard approaching. We all shouted at once, 
drawing our weapons at the same time, for in 
these parts every stranger is a probable enemy. 

Back came an answering shout, and a stray 
gleam of moonlight showed us the high sheep- 
skin cap, tall, gaunt form, and dark, wolfish face 
of a single Kirghiz rider. 

As soon as he heard our tale the spectre horse- 
man leaped from his saddle, plucked a tuft of 
grass, sniffed at it for a moment, and then, 
mounting again, went off at a quick walk. We 
followed as best we might through the gloom 
(which was now deeper than ever, though the rain 
had luckily ceased), and, after more than an hour 
of this strange steeple chase, the first ray of sun- 
rise showed us the dark zigzags of the bush- 
fringed river away to the right, and in front of 
tis the wheel tracks of the beaten caravan trail 
winding in a long brown streak over the greenish- 
yellow plain. Then my grim guide, without a 


word of farewell, tucked into his greasy girdle 
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the small silver coin which I gave him, and yan- 
ished like a ghost over the crest of the nearest 
swell. 

Glancing after him, I espied on the brow of a 





A EKEALMUCK WOMAN. 


more distant ridge a cluster of queer-looking ob- 
jects, not unlike huge fur caps, which I knew to 
be the gray felt tents of a native camp. We has- 
tened thither at once, for the thin bluish smoke 
that curled up from them into the still air gave a 
welcome promise of breakfast. 

The promise was soon made good, though both 
the food and its givers were of a very outlandish 
sort. The meal consisted of thick wheaten cakes, 
mutton that had died in the natural way, and 
‘‘ brick tea,” with salt instead of sugar, and lumps 
of suet instead of milk; while any African ape 





A TORGOUT KALMUCE. 


would have recognized its own image in the squat, 
brown, long-armed creatures before us, with their 
leathery skins, huge flat heads and wide-mouthed, 
slant-eyed faces. They were Kalmuck shepherds, 
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the sole remnant of those terrible ‘‘Iluns” who 
overran all Europe in the days of Attila. 

After this the ground grew higher and firmer, 
and the rain and clouds gave place to burning 
sunshine. Splendid pheasants rose in dozens from 
the thickets by the river as I passed, for there was 
no one to shoot them; and herds of horses and 
camels were In 
many places I found broken boughs, and even 


seen grazing in the distance. 


entire bushes, laid across the track to give some 
slight firmness to the seemingly fathomless dust, 
which made me feel as if driving over ten thou- 
sand acres of chalk tooth powder. 

But for the most part the monotony remained 
unbroken, save when, once in three or four hours, 
we saw in the distance a strange, grayish-white 
mass very much like a huge pyramidal tombstone, 
sometimes under the lee of a sand ridge, but 
more often right out in the open plain. On a 





A TARTAR TYPE. 


nearer view it turned out to be a little posthouse 
of wood and dried clay, with black and white 
posts at its door, and usually a half-finished out- 
building beside it, the plank framework of which 
stood gauntly out like the skeleton of a starved 
horse car. 

Our changes of horses took some time, for the 
fresh horses were usually grazing out on the 
steppe ten or twelve miles off, and had to be 
lassoed and brought back by a Tartar sent out 
for the purpose. Meanwhile we beguiled the 
time with drinking tea, and now and then (when 
unusual luck gave us a chance) with having some 
faint approach to a wash, by means of a kind of 
small brass urn fixed to the wall, from the lower 
end of which trickled a tiny thread of water. 
But it did us little good, after all, for within five 
minutes our skins were once more gritty enough 
to strike a match on. 

sut, thanks to our wholly outdoor life in the 
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dry air of the desert, this unbroken traveling did 
not hurt us in the least. Every night my Tartar 
and I, jammed up as we were amid camp kettles 
and biscuit boxes, slept soundly for hours, de- 
spite a jolting that might have dislocated the 
joints of an elephant; and though the very 
thought of meat was repugnant to us in this 
burning atmosphere, our consumption of bread 
and watermelon was quite extraordinary. 

And so, day by day, we slowly worked our way 
up the great river. The tiny mud forts of its 
lower course, with their three or four rusty iron 
guns apiece, and their attendant cluster of reed- 
thatched clay hovels, gave place first to populous 
villages, and then to crowded towns. We passed 
Fort Perovski and Djulek—the big, dusty Ko- 
kanese town of Turkestan was left behind in its 
turn—and then came a headlong scurry by moon- 
light past the rock-hewn fortress of Tchemkent, 
taken by the Russians in 1864 with the loss of one 
man slightly wounded by the accidental going 
off of his own musket —the strategy of the de- 
fenders consisting in running out at one gate 
just as the Russians ran in at another. 

Here the weary sameness of the steppes ended 
at last, and henceforth we were among hills, which 
grew ever higher and bolder as we drew nearer 
to the Chinese border and the spurs of the mighty 
«*Tien-Shan ” range (Mountains of Heaven), the 
HIimalaya of Central Asia. And at length, one 
morning at sunrise, as we halted on the brow of 
a steep ridge to breathe our panting horses, my 
Tartar pointed downward, and said, with a glee- 
ful grin: ‘* Master—Tashkent !” 

At first all I could see below us was a mass of 
dark, glossy foliage and a great waste of grayish- 











A POSTHOUSE TOILET. 


white dust, amid which there was no sign of the 
capital. But as we rattled down the steep, grav- 
elly slope, the vicinity of the great city began to 
announce itself plainly enough by files of striding 
camels, trains of loaded wagons, blue-frocked 
natives plodding barefoot through the dust be- 
hind laden donkeys, swarthy horsemen dashing 
past at full gallop, and tiny mud hovels spring- 
ing up thicker and thicker on either side. 

Just at the last mile a wheel of our cart came 
off for the third time in twenty-four hours ; but 
such a common mishap was soon repaired. On 
we went again through all the surroundings of 
the genuine East—massive walls standing up white 
and bare in the blis- 
tering sunshine, tur- 








, baned graybeards 
squatting in the sha- 
dow of low-browed 
archways, and stately 
trees outlined against 
the warni, blue, dreamy 
sky—till at length, 
passing through the 
gate of a vast rampart 
of baked earth, we en- 
tered the metropolis of 
Asiatic Russia. 

And a goodly sight 
it was. The streets 
were like well-planted 
avenues, alive with the 
trickle of running 
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water; and for hun- 
dreds of yards together 
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the little white villas peered out at us, like 
timid children, from a nest of embowering foli- 
age. The population was a picturesque min- 
gling of all nations—sallow, light-haired Rus- 
sians, lumpish Sarts, stately Bokhariotes, tall, 
high-cheeked Persians, doll-faced Chinese, and 
narrow-eyed, bullet-headed Tartars; and, con- 
spicuous amid this motley throng, the shaven 
crowns, loose shirts and broad, heavy faces of the 
famous Tarantchis of Kuldja, those sturdy mount- 
aineers who carved for themselves out of decaying 
China a distinct principality, and fought more 
than one hard battle with Russia’s best soldiers 
and ablest general. 

The town itself is the strangest mixture of cool, 
dreamy solitude and hot, dusty, clamorous bustle. 
You pass from a whitewashed official bureau, with 
its gilt “‘donble eagle,” to the brink of a dark 
cleft through which rushes a foaming torrent, 
overhung by a crumbling fragment of the an- 
cient city wall. Shady alleys end in bare, dusty 
flats ; spacious boulevards, seeming to lead to the 
heart of the town, suddenly land you outside of 
it; and thick clumps of wooding tempt you with 
a promise of seclusion, only to leave you in the 
middle of a dirty market full of yelling Tartar 
peddlers. 

The hotel, or, rather, caravansary, in which we 
found shelter, near the eastern gate, was no pal- 
ace, the paved floor being washed only when we 
emptied our teakettle on it, and the manage- 
ment providing nothing but food and a few 
paralytic stools, all travelers bringing their own 
bedding. But I was not fated to make a long 
stay there, for, on returning to it from my first 
tour of inspection, I suddenly came face to face 
with a tall, black-haired, sunburned man in un- 
mistakably English dress. 

‘* Ashton Dilke, by Jove !” 

‘David Ker, I declare !” 

It was, indeed, the younger brother of the ‘too 
celebrated Sir Charles Dilke (then at the height 
of his short-lived political renown), who, having 
crossed Siberia, was now, like myself, bound for 
Samarcand. We at once decided to go together, 
and started that very night. 

The country through which we passed was one 
great garden, and we ran no risk of missing the 
view by sleeping, for, as our united ‘‘ camp kits” 
more than filled the tiny cart, our perch on the 
rounded surface of the thick sheet of gray felt 
that covered it was precarious enough to make 
us feel like men trying to sit on the dome of St. 
Paul’s. With all our care, we kept tumbling off 
on one side or the other at every jolt of the cart ; 
and we had got quite used to it when we reached 
Tchinaz Ferry, at daybreak, where we crossed the 
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Upper Syr-Daria on a raft, worked by a rope 
slung from bank to bank. 

The reeds of the farther shore were crushed 
down in all directions by the passage of jungle 
tigers, and we saw their huge round paw marks 
stamped in the soft earth by scores. But the 
beasts did not meddle with us, doubtless thinking 
such half-starved creatures not worth the trouble 
of eating. 

Beyond this lay the terrible “‘ Hungry Steppe,” 
and we plodded wearily all that day over its gray, 
unending level, oppressed by a crushing solitude 
and silence that no words can convey. Even the 
sight of the deserted caravansary of ‘“‘ Murza-Ra- 
bat” midway, desolate as it was, was a kind of 
relief. 

But time was short, and we hurried on, to reach 
the fortress of Djizak by sunset. A hasty meal 
in the tumbledown pavilion of a neglected gar- 
den (the pride of some native grandee ere the 
Russians came), and then we plunged into the 
dark mountains once more. 

All that night we were scurrying along gloomy 
gorges, splashing through pebbly streams, strug- 
gling up and down steep, crumbling slopes, or 
dashing between mighty cliffs, hundreds of feet 
in height. Dawn found us on the bank of the 
Zer-Affshan (Gold-bringing) River, then a raging 
torrent many yards wide, across which we fought 
our way in a huge, heavy arda (native cart) pro- 
vided for the purpose, with more than one hair’s- 
breadth escape of being swept away and drowned. 
Struggling up the vast green ridge of Tchepan- 
Ata, beyond it, over the bleaching bones and 
rusty helmets left there by the great battle that 
decided the fate of Central Asia, we came sud- 
denly upon such a view as one only sees once in a 
lifetime. 

The sun was just rising, and in its broadening 
light there surged up around us like waves, to 
the north and east, an endless succession of 
mountain ridges, whose lower slopes, thickly clad 
with dark-green leaves, contrasted very strikingly 
with the bare and rugged grimness of the eternal 
rocks above. To the south, the vast yellow sand- 
stone cliffs of the Shahr-Sabz Hills stood out in 
the deepening glow like a wall of polished brass. 
The valley below us was one mass of rich, glossy, 
semi-tropical vegetation, through which several 
tiny streams danced and sparkled in the sunlight ; 
and high over all rose huge, gray ramparts, and 
tall, spear-pointed minarets, and shining domes, 
and white, flat-roofed houses half seen through 
clustering leaves, and battlemented towers glow- 
ing from base to summit with every color of the 
rainbow, and all the megnificence of queenly 
Samarcand, which, steeped in the cloudless splen- 
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dor of the Asiatic sunrise, burst upon us in one 
dazzling blaze of glory. 
* * * * * 

When I first saw Samarcand (not yet degraded, 
as it now is, into a big railway station) it was still 
a thoroughly Eastern city, and had preserved al- 
most uninjured its many striking memorials of 
the terrible conqueror who marked his path of 
victory with towers built of human skulls,* and 
taught all Asia to tremble at the name of Timour 
the Tartar. My first visit was to Timour’s mau- 
soleum, where a plain, unpretentious tomb of 
dark marble contained all that was left of the 
mighty warrior for whom the world itself once 
seemed too small. 

Equally interesting, though in a widely differ- 
ent way, was the battered and crumbling citadel 
which 600 Russians, fainting from thirst and 
hunger, held for nine days against 20,000 Bokha- 
riotes, till the main army came up to save them. 
I climbed the breach where the hottest of the 
fight had raged, and stood on the spot where 
Vereshtchagin, the painter, revolver in hand, 
had rallied the fainting defenders just when all 
seemed lost,and led them on to the charge that 
saved the garrison. A more heroic story was never 
told, but it is too long to be related here. 

During the terrible nine days, the beautiful 
colonnade of the Bokharian Ameer’s palace (which 
stands in the midst of the citadel) was turned into 
a hospital ; and an officer who had himself borne 
a prominent part in the defense of this Russian 
Lucknow said to me, as we paced along those 
historical cloisters: ‘In that corner yonder I lay 
for three days and three nights with a bullet in 
my thigh, listening to the roar of the battle out- 
side, and holding my revolver all ready in my 
hand. I meant to give five bullets to the enemy, 
and to keep the sixth for myself; for if they once 
broke in, I knew what mercy I had to expect 
from men who tortured to death every prisoner 
that they took.” 

But the shadowy cloisters, where men had lain 
dying in every form of agony, now echoed with 
the talk and laughter of Cossack soldiers; and 
several newly washed shirts and jackets were actu- 
ally hanging out to dry on the sacred ‘‘ Kok- 
Tash” (Green Stone) upon which the native 
kings were wont to seat themselves for the cere- 
mony of coronation. 

Next came the beautiful mosques of Shah- 
Zindeh, Bibi-Khanum and Ooloog-Begi. In the 
court of the latter once stood a monster Koran, 





*A fragment of one of these ghastly pyramids still ex 
ists in tolerable preservation. When complete, it is said 
to have contained 90,000 skulls.—D. K. 
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the largest book in the world, which Timour’s 
favorite wife used to read from behind the screen 
of her window, 200 feet away. This Koran is 
now in a Russian museum; but I saw the vast 
marble slab that had sustained it, between the 
two supporting pillars of which several pious 
Moslems were creeping on all fours, in the full 
belief that they would be cured thereby of what- 
ever complaints they had. 

Grandest of all, however, was the great Shir- 
Dar Mosque, which filled one whole side of the 
market place with its magnificent pointed gate- 
way and two flanking pillar-shaped towers, more 
than one hundred feet high, at. the base of which 
the houses and booths looked as pygmy as mush- 
rooms around an oak. Both towers and gateway 
were one blaze of colored encaustic tiles, some 
detached specimens of which I brought back to 
Europe and presented to the British Museum. 

But my sight-seeing was cut short by a mes- 
sage from an official friend in Tashkent that my 
real character had been discovered, and that I 
would certainly be arrested if I did not fly at 
once. 

The wiser course, however, as it seemed to me, 
was to ‘“‘take the bull by the horns,” and go 
boldly to meet the coming storm. I started at 
once for Tashkent; but by the time I reached 
it the fever that was lurking in my blood had de- 
clared itself in earnest, and I was almost too weak 
to sit upright. i 

However, I drove straight to the quarters of 
the military Governor, General Kolpakovski, 
which I found guarded by a dozen well-armed 
Cossacks (for the general’s life had been more 
than once attempted by Moslem fanatics), and 
his secretary, a big, pompous-looking Jack-in- 
office, scornfully eying my stained and tattered 
dress, asked, roughly : ‘‘ What do you want with 
his excellency ? Howtan I tell that you’re not 
sent to kill him ?” 

The fellow’s insolent tone, acting upon my 
strained nerves and fevered blood, was more than 
I could bear ; and, turning sharply round upon 
him, I said, savagely: ‘‘ Do you dare to talk like 
that to me, you dog? Go at once and tell the 
general that I’m here, or it will be the worse for 
you !” 

At this sudden turning of the tables the Cos- 
sacks grinned from ear to ear; and the little 
great man, after a stare of blank bewilderment, 
slunk off to announce me, muttering curses be- 
tween his teeth. 

A few moments later I stood among the heroes 
of the Turkoman War—a martial group of 
bronzed and scarred figures, glittering with gold 
lace, and all ablaze with stars and crosses. And 
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when I tottered into that splendid circle, ragged, 
dusty, travel-stained, and as pale and haggard as 
a ghost, they had good cause to stare at me as if 
I really were one. 

‘‘Give him a chair, quick !” cried a command- 
ing voice ; and as I sank helplessly upon the of- 
fered seat a man stepped hastily forward to as- 
sist me—a giant in strength and stature, whose 
iron-gray hair, thick mustache and firm, massive 
features (stamped with the stern calmness of con- 
scious power) formed the very picture of a vet- 
eran soldier. 

This was General Kolpakovski himself — the 
man who, having be- 
gun his career as a 
private soldier, now 
commanded an army 
of thirty thousand 
men, and ruled with 
absolute power a terri- 
tory as large as New 
York State and Penn- 
sylvania put together. 

“What! are you 
the man about whom 
there has been all this 
stir ?” asked he, eying 
my nerveless figure 
and wasted face (as 
he stood over me in 
all the fullness of his 
matchless strength 
and life) with a look 
of half-amused aston- 
ishment. 

“Your excellency 
will have little more 
trouble on my ac- 
count,” said I, faintly, 
“for Tm going 
straight home now, if 
you'll be good enough 





to let me pass.” INTIMIDATION. 


“Out of the ques- 
tion !” cried the great 
leader, hastily; ‘‘ you 
can’t cross the desert in such a state as that— 
it would be downright suicide to attempt it! 
Come, I'll tell you what—just stay here for a 
month, and [’ll send my own doctor to attend 
you; and then, when you’re fit to travel, you 
can go wherever you like.” 

Made by a man who would have been fully 
justified by all the laws of war in packing me off 
to prison on the spot, such an offer as this was a 
touch of chivalry worthy of Bayard himself; and 
this brave man’s subsequent kindness to Dr. Lans- 
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** Now, LOOK HERE, DoLLy, THIS 18 THE FISH THAT EATS 
LITTLE TELLTALES, 80 DON’T YOU TELL MAMMA WE 
MET Mr. FarGone HERE, on as 
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dell seemed to me, when I heard of it, just what 
might have been expected from one of the truest 
gentlemen that I have ever known. But at the 
time, that irritable perverseness which is always 
an adjunct of a Central Asian fever impelled me 
to refuse the proffered courtesy point-blank. 

** Living or dead, I'll go !” said I, clinching my 
teeth. ‘* When your excellency beat the Tarant- 
chis the other day, with 1,300 men against 10,000, 
you didn’t stop to ask if it was possible,* and I 
won’t either.” 

The old warrior gave a grim smile. 

** Well, you deserve to get through, upon my 
word !” said he, clap- 
ping me approvingly 
on the shoulder; 
‘and I won’t keep 
you here against 
your will. Ifyou are 
quite determined to 
try it, I'll give you a 
passport at once; but 
I doubt very much if 
you'll ever get to the 
frontier alive.” 

But, luckily for me, 
the great general, for 
once in his life, prov- 
ed to be mistaken. + 
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*The fall of Kuldja 
itself was the immediate 
result of this battle. 


t ** Colonel Mayevski 
spoke regretfully of hav- 
ing to cede the province 
to the Chinese; and he 
alluded to the delicate 
position £in which the 
Russians were placed 
with regard to the na- 
tives of Kuldja, who pre- 
ferred their rule to that of 
their old masters. The 
preference of Russian 
rule by the Mohamme- 
dans, whatever may have 
been the case with the 
Buddhists, was, I believe, undoubtedly true, for when the 
Valley of the Borotal, which at first, under the Russians, 
formed the third portion of the Kuldja rayon, was relin- 
guished to the Chinese, and when the rumor came that 
Kuldja was also to be ceded, the Dungans and the Ta- 
rantchis came in crowds, in 1877, to the Russian officials, 
with memorials in hand, expressing their unanimous de- 
sire to remain under the Czar. When, therefore, it was 
desired that Kuldja should be given up to the Chinese, 
these inhabitants were told that they might remain, or, if 
they preferred it, cross the border into Russian territory ; 
and this at the time of my visit they were doing in large 
numbers.’’—Dr. LanspELL, 1884. 




















‘* HE THREW THE LEVER JUST AS A GREAT EYE OF LIGHT CAME OUT UPON THE BRIDGE, AND 
THE TRAIN MOVED IN ON THE SIDING.” 


HOW LAURIE STOPPED THE TRAIN. ~ 


By ApNA H. LIGHTNER. 


‘* LAURIE, what shallI do? My boy is dying !” 
exclaimed George Walcut, as a boy of sixteen en- 
tered the small’ room where the operator sat before 
a telegraph instrument. 

The merry whistle ceased suddenly, and the 
bright young face of the boy grew pale because 
of his friend’s evident distress. 

‘Oh, George, what will you do ?” questioned 
the boy, breathlessly. 

‘Do, Laurie ? Why, I will go home, if the 
B. and O. goes to sticks !” was the decided reply. 
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Then he added, quickly: ‘‘ But it won’t, Laurie, 
for you must take my place. I am quite sure 
that you can run the office during the night— 
103 is due in five minutes; I will go on it, and 
after I am on my way you can wire Shoemaker 
of the change. Laurie, you must take my place !” 

A gleam of gratification shone from the dark 
eyes of the boy as the operator expressed this con- 
fidence in him, and he lifted his head proudly, 
even while he was a little doubtful as to the wis: 
dom of the arrangement. 
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370 HOW LAURIE STOPPED THE TRAIN. 


“‘T guess I can, George,” he said, bravely, yet 
with the tone rather of one who meant, ‘1 guess 
I can’t.” 

“Of course you can, Laurie, but you will have 
to be careful and watcliful. There are no extras, 
and you know all about the regular trains. If I 
do not come back in the morning, some one will 
take my place. Thank God that 103 is on time! 
Now don't get nervous, my boy—you are able for 
the work.” 

A loud, clear whistle echoed and _ re-echoed 
through the ravines as the train approached ; 
then it slowed up, and in a few moments the 
engine rolled out its heavy volumn of smoke and 
cinders, and was off again, leaving Laurie alone. 

It was no insignificant expression to say that 
the boy was alone, for the telegraph office, a little 
12x16 room, was situated at a dangerous point 
on the road, some distance from the nearest vil- 
lage, and even in the light of day it was a wild 
and lonely spot, but the gloom of night made it 
a place to be dreaded. 

Laurie Van Pelt was the only son of a widow, 
who lived in a village seven miles away, and he 
was learning telegraphy with the operator at Mid- 
way, the name given the office over which George 
Waleut presided. 

With a long breath, which might have meant a 
great deal or nothing at all, Laurie turned from 
the door, and throwing open the instrument, he 
telegraphed 103 on time. He was going to tell 
the train dispatcher all about the trouble of his 
friend, and that he had been left in charge of the 
office, when he remembered how strict he was, 
and how any irregularity on the line always an- 
noyed him, and he decided to say nothing about 
it, until morning, at least. He had no fear of 
being questioned, for he often sent messages when 
the operator was there. 

The hours, to the lonely boy, dragged wearily 
by. The shadows on the wall had taken every 
funtastic shape imaginable, each one more dis- 
torted and frightful than the last, until the little 
nickel clock on the table told the hour of two. 
At this moment a loud burst of thunder startled 
him with the assurance that a storm was gather- 
ing, to add to the desolation of the hour and 
place. He rose from the table, and crossed the 
room to the window looking eastward. His bright 
light reached out to a trestle which spanned a 
wild, rocky gorge, and he could hear the water 
dashing down over the rocks as if the pressure 
of Niagara was above it. With a shudder he 
turned to the opposite window, where he could 
see a switch stretching away in the distance, with 
a glimmering switch light at the end. Some wild 
animal crept across the ribbon of light from the 


window, and for awhile he watched it come and 
go on the track, boylike wondering what it was, 
until the familiar tick, tick from the instrument 
notified him that the operator at Midway was 
wanted. Instantly he responded, and in a mo- 
ment the train dispatcher sent the following 
order : 

‘**To Operator Mipway: Sidetrack extra, until 101 
arrives. C. H. 8.” 


A great lump of dismay came into the throat 
of Laurie as he comprehended the responsibility 
which had been forced upon him through the 
absence of the operator. He understood just 
what the result would be should he make a mis- 
take. It would be a wreck of both trains at the 
most dangerous point on the B. and O. 

As he opened the door to hang out the red 
light a gust of wind and rain almost lifted him 
from the floor; but bending his head to the blast, 
he pushed on and out into the storm. He secured 
the lantern to the post, then returned to the office 
and took his position by the window where he 
could watch the signal light. 

Every moment seemed to add fury to the storm, 
and his little room rocked to and fro, like a small 
boat at the mercy of the waves. Soon, in a lull 
of the tempest, a low, distinct rumbling, unlike 
the voice of the elements, came to the ear of 
Laurie, and he knew that a train was approach- 
ing, but as yet he could not distinguish whether 
it was coming from the east or the west. Again 
the storm burst forth with renewed violence, and, 
to his consternation, he saw the post which up- 
held his signal light lifted from its position and 
dashed to the ground, instantly breaking the lan- 
tern into fragments. 

It was a moment of thrilling horror to Laurie. 
What should he do? He flung open the door, 
with his lantern in his hand, not having any def- 
inite purpose in his mind, and sprung out into 
the storm. He listened again, and comprehended 
that the regular train was coming first. What if 
it had not been ordered to stop ? It was on time, 
consequently had the right of way; and it often 
occurred that but one train received orders to 
stop. 

The facts were, that the train dispatcher had 
telegraphed the nearest stations both east and 
west relative to the meeting of the trains at Mid- 
way ; but the operator had been fast asleep when 
101 dashed past his station, and had failed to 
deliver his order; consequently, the conductor 
of the regular train knew nothing at all of an 
extra on the road. Of course Laurie did not 
know this; he only realized that his signal light 
was broken, and he feared the worst. As he 
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stood like one stricken and helpless, a long and 
loud whistle from the engine of the regular train 
told him that it had no intention of stopping, 
and quick as thought he decided, if possible, to 
run the train upon the siding, for just beyond the 
switch the track curved around a precipice, and 
an accident at that point would be a sudden and 
awful death to all. 

The switch was but a short distance away, but 
the wind and rain were against him, and his prog- 
ress was slow. The rumbling of many wheels grew 
louder each instant, and he plunged ahead with 
trembling desperation. At last the switch was 
reached, and, with his lantern on his arm, he 
held tightly to the post with one hand, while 
with the other he sought to unlock and throw 
the switch. With an effort that strained every 
muscle of that young form, he threw the lever 
just as a great eye of light came out upon the 
bridge, and the train moved in on the siding. It 
being a wild place and a stormy night, the en- 
gineer was on the alert, and as the engine rolled 
by him Laurie waved his lantern and shouted, 
“Stop! Stop!” with all the strength of his 
voice. 

The engineer caught the word, and quickly 


brought his train under control, and as the last 
car entered the siding the headlight of the extra 
came into view, but a few feet from his engine. 
Although neither train was running rapidly, yet, 
but for the brave forethought of Laurie, they 
would have met upon the curve, and would have 
been dashed over the precipice. 

Poor Laurie! The strain had been too much 
for him, and when the trainmen and passengers, 
regardless of the storm, gathered about him, they 
found that he had fainted beside his post. Kind 
care and loudly spoken words of praise soon 
brought the color back to his face, and when the 
facts were made known a brakeman was left 
with him until he would be relieved by the train 
dispatcher, or the regular operator should return. 

The operator who had fallen asleep was dis- 
charged, but at the earnest entreaty of Laurie 
George Walcut was forgiven the offense of desert- 
ing his post, and he was retained in the employ 
of the company. 

Laurie, for his bravery and wisdom, was ap- 
pointed operator at the depot in the village in 
which his mother lived, and no happier boy can 
be found than he, as he sits at the telegraph 
instrument in the interest of the B. and O. R. R. 





A COON STORY. 


By K. 


Ir was during my last visit to Texas, just a year 
ago, that I had a little adventure which has, from 
that time to the present, given me considerable 
personal discomfort whenever I recall it. I have 
an idea that I may derive some relief from un- 
burdening myself to the readers of FRANK LEs- 
Liz’s PopULAR MONTHLY. 

I was making a visit to a friend in the north- 
western part of the State who had located a fine 
body of land, and built an extensive log cabin 
(five rooms on the ground floor and no attic) for 
the accommodation of himself and wife and two 
children. Another cabin near by served for a 
kitchen, and still another for the laborers. There 
was an abundance of good shooting on every side 
—antelope, deer, mule-eared rabbit, and so forth. 
The timber abounded with the fox squirrel, pig- 
eons and wild turkeys—very wild, indeed, and 
very difficult to get at, unless taken on their 
roosts im the night, a method every true sports- 
man abhorred, but which was a good deal prac- 
ticed, nevertheless. 

My habit was to rise early (an-April morning in 
Northern Texas is delightful), take my fowling 
piece, spend an hour or so in the timber, when 


B. R. 


I would come back with my bag filled with squir- 
rels and pigeons in time to boil some for break- 
fast, the rest to serve for a pot pie at noon, and 
reserving antelope steaks and roast turkey for 
the substantial meal at the close of the day. ‘To 
make my arrangements perfect, I loaded one bar- 
rel of my gun with buckshot and the other barrel 
with fine pigeon shots 

Now it happened that after shooting a squirrel 
Iin some unhappy moment of abstraction reloaded 
the barrel with pigeon shot, thus having both bar- 
rels charged in the same manner., I discovered my 
error at once, but knew! should soon bring down 
a pigeon, and could then remedy the mistake. Con- 
tinuing my walk, I happened to look across a small 
bit of chaparral, and discovered a coon seated in the 
crotch of a projecting branch of a tree not high 
up and not more than sixty yards from me. The 
creature was not looking in my direction, but was 
evidently enjoying the fragrant air of the early 
morning. Had one of my barrels been loaded with 
heavy shot I should have quickly secured him. I 
knew also that pigeon shot would not avail. I 
determined, therefore, to work my way through 
the dense bit of chaparral, which would bring 
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me within thirty yards of my game, where I was 
villing to risk the small shot from both barrels. 
I got down on my hands and knees to pull my- 
self through. This was done at the expense of 
various rips and tears of my garments. I was, 
however, oblivious to any such petty obstructions. 
Of course, my neighbor the coon soon observed 
my movements, and he appeared to be amused by 


both barrels, I raised myself on one of my knees, 
and, as I was bringing my gun with much pre- 
cision to my shoulder What! ITfallo! Ilow 
is it ? There was no coon there !—just the re- 
treating whisk of a coon’s tail, which swiftly van- 
ished, leaving ‘‘ only space behind.” 

The fact is, the rascal was seated directly over 
his hole in the hollow crotch of the tree, end 
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NATURAL STEPS, ARKANSAS. 


my efforts. I felt very sure of him, however. If 
he ascended the tree, I would certainly secure 
him. If he undertook to descend, I could now 
readily block his way even with small shot. At 
last I emerged from the thicket. The coon con- 
tinued to regard me with a kindly aspect, and, as 
it now seems, with commiseration at the trouble 
I was taking. I was very deliberate. Cocking 


when he saw the crisis was approaching he dis- 
appeared in a twinkling. For nearly three weeks 
I visited the spot every morning, but I never saw 
that coon again! I offered a reward for his ap- 
prehension, dead or alive, as an inveterate swin- 
dler and cheat, but to no purpose. Do you won- 
der that the recollection of the incident should at 
times disturb me ? 


























ROCKS: PICTURESQUE AND CURIOUS. 


By MAryY Trircoms, 


Many stony monuments of human skill exist, 
of which the famous Egyptian Sphinx, the huge 
obelisks and statues of Egypt, the massive Cyclo- 
pean stones of Baalbec, are specimens. And 
there are numerous beautiful forms and faces, 
molded by the facile fingers of ancient and mod- 
ern artists, which bear testimony to genius and 
patient labor. But the handiwork of that great- 
est of all sculptors, 


lava through other formations, fashioning new, 
strange shapes, and then silently cooling into 
curious, columnar structures. 

The northern and western coasts of Great Brit- 
ain and the southwestern coast of England are 
torn and worn into grotesque shaves—strange 
peaks and pinnacles whose very names suggest 
oddity: ‘‘ Monk’s Cowl,” ‘ Elephant’s Tusk,” 

is “The Wolf,” ‘‘Man 





Nature, stands incom- 
parably foremost, a 
marvelous and_ per- 
petual revelation of an 
unseen power. Nature 
chisels in diverse ways : 
silently and with tu- 
multuous noise, slowly 
and with sudden 
stroke, secretly and 
openly, with gentle 
touches and with 
crushing blows. She 
uses many tools, vary- 
ing with cunning skill, 
according to the ma- 
terial to be wrought, 
its location, and the 
result to be accom- 
plished. 

While glancing at a 
few specimens of her 
sculptured rocks— 
though not examining 
them geologically—we 
must not forget her 
most efficient but sim- 
ple tools: air, water, 
heat. Quiet air, si- 
lently but surely gnaw- 
ing away at the surface 
of rocks, and fierce winds whose work is quickly 
done ; soft moisture and gently flowing streams, 
whose touches are almost imperceptible ; rushing 
rivers ruthlessly sawing their stonebound banks 
into wild, fantastic shapes; and great oceans, 
whose ceaseless waves and currents eat into rocky 
coasts, making jagged cliffs and caves; water, 
freezing in fissures of rocks, and rudely tearing 
them apart ; and giant glaciers grinding away at 
the stony beds beneath them, as they slowly flow 
onward ; heat, which by frequent expansion and 
contraction sometimes quietly produces strange 
fractures, but again violently thrusts the molten 








ROCK PROFILE OF GEN, GRANT, NEAR WINONA, MINN. 


and His Man,” ‘* Cow 
and Calf,” ‘* Apron 
String,” ‘‘Armed 
Knight,” «‘Worm’s 
Head,” ‘‘ Parson and 
Clerk,” ‘* Nut Crack- 
ers,” and scores of 
similar appellations. 
Away on the eastern 
coast of England be- 
gins the rugged line of 
cliffs, which, stretch- 
ing into the North 
Foreland, runs along 
the southern border. 
But these white chalk 
ridges lack the sublim- 
ity which is the great 
charm of the old, gray 
granite rocks of Corn- 
wall, and the dark- 
brown brows that 
beetle along the Scotch 
and Irish coasts. 

The quaint ‘ Nee- 
dles” rising abruptly 
from Alum Bay, Isle 
of Wight, white, but 
with black flint bases, 
now show but three 
sharp points above the 
water. Long ago there were five. The curiously 
worn rocks and caves of Freshwater Bay, and the 
rugged masses of Shanklin, Luccombe and Black- 
gang Chines, tell of the wondrous forces still 
working in the Isle of Wight. 

Land’s End, the most western extremity of 
England—a huge boss of granite, bristling with 
a confusion of points—forms, with the adjacent 
surroundings, a most picturesque off-look. Here 
a constant warfare is going on between waves and 
rocks. Strange, grotesque cliffs jut out from the 
coast, and rocky ledges loom up from the tumult- 
uous waters. Close at hand is the world-famous 
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Bottalack Mine deep down in the heart of the 
rock ; but its granite walls seem, to one within the 
mine, no protection against the surging ocean, 
whose thundering reverberations awake a solemn 
awe. 

Not far from Land’s End, between it and the 
beautiful serpentine of Lizard Point, is the fa- 
mous Logan Stone (so called from the Cornish 
logg, to move to and fro) perched on a jutting 
mass, which, from its fortresslike form, is called 
‘‘Treryn Castle.” This vast bowlder is so nicely 
poised that a slight touch will cause it to oscillate. 
From this characteristic it was formerly supposed 
to be the work of human hands ; but its unstable 
foundation is due simply to natural causes. The 
mass has fallen into its position, or, deposited by 
icebergs or glaciers, the disintegration caused by 
the elements have gradually produced the oscillat- 
ing peculiarity. Many superstitious fancies, not 
yet wholly dissipated, hung about these rocking 
stones in old times. Persons accused of crime 
were brought to them in the belief that their 
mere presence would cause the stone to vibrate— 
although in some countries it was innocence, and 
in others guilt, which was thus made known! In 
truth, some of these bowlders are so delicately 
poised that a mere breath of wind will set them 
in motion. 

This Logan Stone on Treryn Castle has quite a 
tale attached to it. The peasantry in the vicinity 
formerly believed that no earthly power could 
dislodge or overthrow it. In 1824, a young naval 
officer, Lieutenant Goldsmith, being stationed in 
a revenue cutter off the Cornish coast, in a spirit 
of mischief resolved to disprove this opinion, and 
with the help of his crew moved the rock from 
its place, though the adjoining ledge prevented it 
from falling over the cliff. Its position was only 
slightly changed ; but the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, who held it in veneration, were so enraged 
that they complained to the authorities, and Gold- 
smith was ordered by the Admiralty to replace the 
rock. He found it impossible, and was forced to 
send to Plymouth dockyard for machinery, scaf- 
folding, and various appliances, by means of 
which the arduous task was at length accom- 
plished, the result of his little frolic proving 
pretty serious to the young officer. But the stone 
never afterward could be made to rock as easily 
as before. 

Near St. Ives, Cornwall, are the ‘‘ Twin Logan 
Rocks,” so delicately poised that by touching one 
both are set in motion. The Nut Crackers are 
two remarkable rocking stones, side by side on a 
granite ledge in Devonshire. Visitors are amused 
by placing a nut at the point of contact, where it 
is easily cracked. 


The “Tolmen” is an egg-shaped bowlder, 
about forty feet long, on a barren hill in Corn- 
wall. It is so supported on the points of other 
rocks that a person can crawl through the hole 
beneath ; and in ancient times to perform this 
exploit on certain days was considered a cure for 
rheumatism. 

The celebrated Bowlder Stone at Borrowdale, 
in the English Lake District, is thirty feet high 
and sixty broad, and forms a striking feature in 
the landscape. So sharp is the point on which it 
rests, that two persons lying on opposite sides 
may shake hands beneath, which rather ludicrous 


performance many visitors accomplish amid laugh- 


ing spectators. 

Bowlders usuclly differ in composition from the 
rocks of the district where they are found, show- 
ing that they have been brought from a distance 
by some powerful force. In Europe they have 
been traced to localities 500 miles distant, and in 
the Mississippi Valley, to not less than 1,000 
miles. Great bowlders of trap are scattered along 
the Connecticut Valley, and as some of the same 
kind are found on Long Island, it is believed that 
they were carried across the Sound by glaciers. 
On the top of a hill on the Island of Iona, 250 
feet above the sea, is a granite bowlder. There 
is no granite in the formation of the island, and 
the nearest .place where it it is found is the Isle 
of Mull, with an arm of the sea intervening. 

In Eda, one of the Orkney Islands, the huge 
conglomerate known as the ‘‘ Giant’s Stone ” was 
flung thither, according to tradition, by a giant 
on the adjacent Island of Stronsa, which abounds 
in that kind of stone, while Eda has none. On 
the side of Slieve Ban, Ireland, is a huge granite 
rock, which tradition affirms was thrown there 
from the Carlingford Mountains by Fin MacCoul 
(or Fionn M‘Comhal), who had accepted a chal- 
lenge from a Caledonian giant. The meeting 
place was Carlingford ; but Fin MacCoul, impa- 
tient to fight, before reaching the appointed spot, 
seized a lump of granite from a gap still shown to 
visitors, and, as a sort of salutation, threw it 
across the lough. It fell at the feet of his ad- 
versary, who, startled at this token of strength, 
declined the contest and went home. 

One stormy night (so runs the legend), the 
giant Tregeagle, crossing the Daporth Hills, lost 
his hat, and while hunting for it he thrust his 
staff, which interfered with his search, into the 
ground. But he failed to find his hat, and when 
he returned for his staff, that, also, seemed to 
have been spirited away. Next morning, how- 
ever, the country folks found the ‘‘ Giant’s Hat,” 
an oval mass of granite, and the “ Giant’s Staff,” 
a stone column about twelve feet high. The Hat 
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was rolled over the cliff many years ago, but the 
Staff still remains standing. 

Fantastic rock forms often start up in the trav- 
cler’s path, like uncanny spectres. The ‘‘ Dev- 
il’s Cheesering ” (generally written Cheesewring), 
so graphically introduced into ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
by Black, is a real pile of stones in Devonshire, 
rising in the midst of the Valley of Rocks—one of 
the most remarkable spots in the west of England, 
and crowded with weird legends. Another Cheese- 
wring, quite as curious, near Liskeard, Cornwall, 
looms up thirty feet, looking like a gigantic mush- 
room. 

Dartmoor, a rough, wild waste of 130,000 acres, 
is dotted with ‘‘ tors "— enormous granite rocks 
crowning the hills, which often bear comical re- 
semblance to animals, human forms and ruined 
castles. The gloomy gray of the granite is re- 
lieved by creeping vines and velvety moss of vari- 
ous hues. ‘‘ Bowerman’s Nose,” rising thirty feet 
from a mass of ruined rocks near Dartmoor, is a 
noted tor, which from some points looks like a 
gigantic human form, and from others like a gro- 
tesque Hindoo idol. The ‘ Bowerman” whose 
name it bears is a mythical mystery. 

The “ Parson ” sits on the tip of a headland, 
near Teignmouth, Devonshire, while the “ Clerk ” 
rises from the waves a little in front—whimsical 
stone figures, with silvered heads and many-tinted 
garments. Just off St. Agnes’s Head are two con- 
spicuous rocks about 150 feet high, ‘‘ Old Man ” 
and ‘‘ His Man” being their names. 

At Newquay; Cornwall, along the shores of 
Watergate Bay, is a romantic range of cliffs; 
and scattered fragments of rocks, washed by the 
dashing waves, rise in every variety of form. 
One, known as ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Rock,” rears 
itself to the height of 200 feet amid the wildest 
scenery. When seen from a certain point on 
shore, this rock bears a striking resemblance—it 
is supposed—to the head and bust of the stately 
Queen whose name it has received. 

West of Devonshire is Lundy Island, impaled 
in pyramidal cliffs, which seem to keep a sentinel- 
like guard over it. One, of peculiar form, is 
called the ‘“‘ Knight Templar Rock,” partly be- 
cause the island was granted to the Knights Tem- 
plar in King John’s time, and partly because the 
rounded mass forming the head resembles the cap 
worn by the knights when not clad in armor. 
The “ Devil’s Chimney,” a grotesque formation 
among the Cotswold Hills, England ; ‘‘ Worm’s 
Head,” on the coast of Wales—a rocky mass, run- 
ning out into the sea, and then suddenly rising 
into the fancied form of a worm with head erect ; 
the heavy-topped Eligug Stack, near St. Gowan’s 
Head ; the black but picturesque North and 


South Stacks, near Holyhead, are remarkable 
formations. 

The shattered western coast of Scotland and 
the ragged edges of adjacent islands tell of vol- 
canic convulsions whose subterranean effects must 
have extended all along from the Hebrides to Ire- 
land. Some of the most picturesque results are 
seen in the basaltic grottoes of Staffa. The same 
formation may be traced along in the islands of 
Mull, Islay, Rathlin, to the Giant’s Causeway in 
Ireland. Long ago was told the legend of this 
famous Giant’s Causeway—how that the Scotch 
and Irish giants, while exchanging mutual court- 
esies in times of peace, were eager for a hand-to- 
hand fight when disagreements arose ; how, when 
the noted Fin MacCoul once invited Benandonner 
to come over and get a dating, he thought it only 
polite to build a bridge to prevent him from ‘ wet- 
ting his feet”; and how, thereupon, the Giant’s 
Causeway was laid down for his special conven- 
ience, thus forming a connection, beneath the sea, 
between Ireland and the familiar haunts of the 
Caledonian giants. This Causeway, a columnar 
bed of basalt between 2,000 and 3,000 feet in 
width, comprises three distinct terraces, the Lit- 
tle, the Middle and the Great. Ages ago, some 
mighty force ejected the liquid basalt through 
certain rock strata, and in the process of cooling 
this wonderful columnar structure was formed, 
the upper surface being afterward laid bare by 
the action of the sea. The 40,000 columns of 
the Great Causeway are chiefly hexagonal and 
pentagonal, each one being perfect in itself and 
separable into distinct joints. No pen or pencil 
picture can convey a clear idea of this strange 
work of Nature—it must be seen. The names 
applied to different portions—‘‘ Chimney Tops,” 
**Giant’s Loom,” ‘*The Honeycomb,” ‘* Lady’s 
Wishing Chair,” ‘‘Giant’s Pulpit,” etc.— are 
merely suggestive of peculiarities of construc- 
tion. : 

Staffa, in the Hebrides group, is a little island 
only about a mile and a half in circumference, 
and is readily distinguished from adjoining isl- 
ands by its columnar structure. Waves and 
weather have worn remarkable caves and caverns 
in the basaltic mass. Visitors are usually most 
eager to see Fingal’s Cave—a stupendous grotto, 
227 feet long, whose only floor is the water, brill- 
iant with hues reflected from the rocks beneath. 
A sail through this cavern, or a walk along the 
rough path at the side, clinging for safety to the 
wire rope, is an event to be remembered. The 
tall octagonal columns, the tide surging into the 
recesses of the cave with thundering echo, the 
white, red and yellow stalactites hanging from 
broken pillars above, and the bright-tinted rocks 
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below water, make a remarkable scene. Clam- 
shell Cave cannot be entered, but we can ascend 
its side by a long stairway, and obtain from the 
top a view of broken columns in every position, 
yet curiously regular, and seeming to fit into each 
other with mathematical precision. 
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perilous chasm is a splendid rope bridge ; ‘‘ Gray 
Man’s Path,” a wonderful natural bridge formed 
by a stone stretched across a broad gap. Around 
these, and many other crags in Ireland, weird su- 
perstitions cling concerning ghostly forms that 
stalk up and down in the shadowy light, or sit in 
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Three rock islets rising abruptly from the At- 
lantic are the Skelligs, off the western coast of 
Ireland. Near the mouth of the far-famed Shan- 
: non there are also wonderful specimens of Nat- 
t. ure’s work—cliffs, caves and arches: ‘* Horn 

Head ”; that extraordinary rock called the ‘* Bent 
bee: Cliff ”; «‘ Carrick-a-Rede,” a rent rock across whose 





stately silence, or talk together in awful voices 
among the rocks. 

On the Island of Skye is the marvelous ‘ Qui- 
raing,” a mountain of fluted rocks, from one side 
of which the spines shoot out at all angles. The 
peculiar feature of the Quiraing is a turf-covered 
plain or platform of basalt, surrounded by pin- 
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land, crowded with quaint and curious rock 
formations, whose beauty and grandeur are 
scarcely realized. From Maine to California 
are innumerable sculptured cliffs, to the care- 
less eye but little changed from \ear to year, 
yet ever changing, and bearing their bold 
testimony to a marvelous forming power. 
Livery observant traveler can recall a host 
of unique rocks, which once seen, are photo- 
graphed in his memory—such as ‘‘ Old Roar- 
ing Rock,” at York, on the Maine coast ; the 
great ‘* Whitehead,” which looms above Port- 
land harbor ; ‘‘ Otter Cliff,” off Mount Des- 
ert; ‘Pulpit Rock, at Nahant; the ‘‘ Bass 
Rocks” and ‘* Rafe’s Chasm,” Gloucester ; 
*‘Titan’s Pier,” on Mount Holyoke, and 
“Table Rock,” on Sugar Loaf; the regal 
‘* Old Stone Face,” in the heart of the White 
cum cam wie, evecinns sesae. - Mountains; the poised bowlder above the 

/ Flume, in the Franconia Notch—now only a 
nacled peaks. The most conspicuous of these memory since it fell, years ago; the ‘Old 
upshooting peaks is the ‘‘ Needle Rock,” which Woman” and the “ Rock of Terror,” on Mount 

stands near the entrance to the platform. Mansfield ; «Tower Rock,” a perfect columnar 

Near Sote Bay, in Norway, a heart-shaped rock formation on Cayuga Lake ; the ‘‘ Pinnacle” aud 
hangs supported between two stony walls, 
so poised that one would fancy a blow might 
dislodge it. ‘*The Troll’s Heart” it is 
called. According to the legend, one of 
those mythical beings known in Scandinavia 
as trolls fell in love with a mermaid, who 
sang sweetly near a lofty rock. It was death 
to him to approach this rock—and, alas! it 
was death for hint to stay away. He pined 
away and died; and his faithful heart, 
changed to stone, was suspended near the 
rocky haunts of the mermaid. 

Nearly opposite Tantallon Castle, which 
overlooks the Firth of Forth, is that noted 
sea rock, ‘‘ immense, amazing Bass,” rising 
sheer out of the water to the height of 300 
feet. Dark, isolated, precipitous, it looms 

1 up in solitary grandeur. It is about a mile 
in circumference, and a great cavern, 30 feet 
high and 500 in length, perforates the rock, 
and can be explored at low tide. Its only 
landing places are cut in the solid rock. The 
sf “Bass” has a long and interesting history. 
Once it was the site of a church; for cent- 
uries it was private property; then it was 
a state prison, where many distinguished per- 
sons were confined. At present this dark 
rock is chiefly inhabited by sea fowl. Pict- 
uresque Dumbarton, the great gray headland 
Gibraltar, and the rock island Heligoland, are 
known to everyone, yet none the less grand 
because familiar. 

Our own country is a veritable wonder- MAP ROCK, MINNESOTA. 
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the “Old Man,” of Dixville Notch ; the curious 
Palisades ; the grand peaks of the Hudson High- 
lands; the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior ; 
the bold headlands of the Saguenay. And in the 
Great West the display is yet more wonderful. 

Lying in the very shadow of Pike’s Peak, near 
Manitou, Colorado, is the ‘* Garden of the Gods.” 
Why called ‘‘ Garden” is matter for speculation, 
as there is nothing gardenlike about it. The 
unique rock architecture does, indeed, suggest a 
supernatural agency. But it is Nature who, with 
her simple tools, has carved these strange figures 
from the upturned strata. Outside the entrance 
to the Garden stands the ‘‘ Balanced Rock,” 
poised on a slender apex. The sandstone portals 
which guard the gateway spring abruptly from 
the plain, glowing with brilliant red. Just within 
rises another ledge of bright yellow, making a gay 
contrast. The whole Garden, several miles in 
length, is studded with fantastic forms—towers 
and spires, caricatures of human beings, birds, 
beasts and reptiles. These are chiefly red in 
color, and contrast vividly with the deep-blue sky, 
the gray soil, and the adjacent rock piles of choc- 
olate brown. The sharply splintered points of 
«Cathedral Spires ” are notable ; through a curi- 
ous natural window in ‘Cathedral Rocks” a 
glimpse of the blue sky appears; and quaint 
figures known as the ‘‘ Dolphin,” the ‘ Bear and 
Seal,” the ‘‘ Griffin,” “« Sandstone Tower,” ‘‘ Sand- 
wich Rock,” etc., are on every side. 

In Monument Park, a few miles distant from 
the Garden of the Gods, the eroded sandstone is 
of a cream color. Water, air, heat and cold have 
slowly fashioned grotesque figures, to which have 
been given significant names, such as the ‘* Dutch 
Wedding,” the ‘* Quakers,” the ‘‘ Anvil Rock,” 
the ‘‘ Tower,” the ‘‘ Lone Sentinel,” ‘‘ Mother 
Judy,” the “ Major Domo,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

In the vicinity of Manitou, also, are the groups 
called the “‘Temple of Isis,” the ‘‘ Siamese 
Twins,” and ‘‘Saddle Rock.” The latter ‘is in 
the Ute Pass, a great gorge, through which in 
times gone by the Ute Indians came down from 
their mountain fastnesses. It was then impassa- 
ble to any save the Indian; but in 1872 a fine 
road was cut through the cafion. 

Nature presents no more sublime spectacle than 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. For more 
than two hundred miles its lofty walls are chis- 
eled into grand shapes, and beautifully tinted 
with hues of brown, pink, purple, red, white and 
gray. The Colorado River, in its mad, onward 
rush, has quarried with fine results the solid 
strata through which it plunges so recklessly. 
The valleys of many Western rivers are noted for 
curious peaks, among which may be mentioned 


the ‘*Giant’s Club,” in the Valley of the Green 
River; in Echo Cafion, Utah, the huge ‘‘ Hang- 
ing Rock,” which is regarded as a most conven- 
ient shelter, even though seemingly ready to fa!l ; 
“‘Monument Rock,” also in Echo Cafion, show- 
ing the clear outline of a dog’s head ; ‘‘ Witches’ 
Rock,” a singular conglomerate in the Valley of 
the Weber, Utah; the “‘ Eagles’ Nest,” forming 
the summit of a rock near Red Butte Station, 
Wyoming. Every twig and branch of the nest is 
petrified exactly as the birds arranged them. A 
sharply defined profile—another ‘‘Old Man of 
the Mountains ”— crowns a rock that rises 230 
feet in Clear Creek Cafion, Colorado. A mass of 
shrubbery gives an odd effect of hair to the head. 

A remarkable butte, seen at a distance of many 
miles along the Mississippi Valley, is known as 
«General Grant’s Profile,” and is thought to bear 
a striking resemblance to the great commander. 
A conspicuous landmark, rising ninety feet out 
of a crumbling mass of d¢bris is ‘Standing 
Rock,” in Polk County, Arkansas. Magazine 
Mountain, in the same State, has a headland, 
known as ‘‘ Dardanelle Rock,” which overlooks 
the Arkansas River. From one point the outline 
of the rock is a distinct profile of a laughing hu- 
man face. On the Arkansas River, also, are the 
‘‘Natural Steps”—two walls of hard sandstone 
cut into steps, with a space of about twenty feet 
intervening. The steps rise about twenty feet, 
and have the look of masonry. 

Yellowstone Park is a storehouse of curiosities. 
It shows plainly powerful glacial and volcanic ac- 
tion. Words cannot fitly describe it, and artists 
fail to reproduce the marvelous kaleidoscopic 
combination of color which forms a characteristic 
feature of the springs and their basins. Count- 
less ages ago the waters began their curious work, 
slowly making the calcareous deposit which has 
produced the towering terraces of the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, now more than 200 feet high and 
500 wide. The natural stairway, so delicately 
constructed ; the water falling like a veil over 
the sculptured front ; the beautiful, ever-chang- 
ing tints, form a picture of exceeding beauty. 
All about are mounds of lime, ‘‘ crusted, curled, 
curved and corkscrewed,” as some one expresses 
it, into every shape—lime, boiled out of the 
ground and solidified. 

The walls of the Grand Cafion of the Yellow- 
stone glow with matchless color, and its crags and 
peaks are magnificently grouped. With miles of 
sculptured rock spread out before him, the be- 
wildered visitor can only look and wonder. 

On the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
about 150 miles from San Francisco, lies the far- 
famed Yosemite Valley. About seven miles long, 
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nearly a mile deep, and varying in width from a 
half to nearly two miles, it is, in truth, cut in 
the granite side of a huge mountain range. Its 
imposing walls are sculptured into a bewildering 
variety of cliffs, towers, domes, battlements and 
spires, separated by deep groves and cafions, and 
diversified with evergreen trees. A clear stream, 
the Merced, runs through the level bottom of 
this valley, and green gardens and meadows are 
scattered here and there. The silvery waterfall 
and the roaring cataract are heard, and a min- 
gling of sunshine and shade, moss and flower, 
combine to beautify the spot. The rocks bear 
the marks of glacial action. The loftiest and 
most exposed are rounded by the grinding force 
of the icy overflow, while lower peaks have been 
sharpened and serrated by the downflow of the 
glacier. 

“« El Capitan” rears its huge, projecting front, 
bare, smooth and clearly cut; South, or ‘ Half 
Dome,” once seen, is never forgotten—its eastern 


side rounded, its western split down vertically ; 
the ‘‘ Three Brothers,” closely hugging each 
other, their summits presenting a series of 
strange stones fashioned into every conceivable 
shape ; the grand ‘‘ Cathedral Dome”; “ Senti- 
nel Dome,” towering. in single grandeur ; “ Lib- 
erty Cap,” an isolated granite mass, crowned with 
ancient juniper trees; the rugged point called 
‘‘Hoffman’s Finger”; the graceful ‘‘ Spires,” 
stretching 500 feet above the rock on which 
they rest ; the ‘‘ Two Guardsmen ”— these, and 
numerous noble peaks, make the tour of the Yo- 
semite inexpressibly grand and inspiring. Nature 
has carved on a magnificent scale in this marvel- 
ous valley, glorious with towering rocks, whose 
boldness is often softened by silvery cascades of 
extreme beauty. And we realize here, as in few 
other places, what powerful agencies scooped out 
this great gorge—glaciers, earthquakes and other 
titanic forces, which are but Nature’s tools, and 
which she handles with matchless skill. 





OUR SAILORS’ TALISMAN. 


by R. F. 


PERHAPS the most universal superstition among 
seafaring men is that which is connected with the 
saving qualities of a child’s caul. No matter how 
unseaworthy the vessel, the crew have no fears if 
they have on board one of these strange talis- 
mans. Nor does this superstition belong only to 
sailors ; for householders, in many parts of the 
world, imagine their residences safe from fire so 
long as they possess a child’s caul. 

This talisman consists of a membraneous film 
which is sometimes found covering the face of a 
child at its birth, and which, if not immediately 
removed, would suffocate the infant. 

But so many are the virtues which are attributed 
to the possessor for the time of one of these freaks 
of nature by the superstitious, that the child who 
is born with one is supposed to be predestined to 
good luck. And, as it is firmly believed that a 
ship cannot be lost at sea whilst a caul is on board, 
captains of vessels often pay large sums for a sin- 
gle caul. 

It is in this way that incidents happen, bearing 
the double stamp of pathos and superstition, 
which are worthy of record. Here is one: Some 
time ago a large shipbuilding firm at Barrow, 
England, completed an order for three coasting 
vessels. When the owners received intimation 
that all was ready they sent on the captains and 
crews to bring the vessels to Cardiff. But just 


WALSH. 


then the news arrived that a full-rigged ship, 
which had only recently been launched by the 
same firm, had gone to the bottom, and one of the 
new captains became very dilatory in preparing 
his vessel for sea. 

The owners telegraphed to him, asking what 
was the matter, and were told, in reply, that if 
he (the captain) could not procure a child’s caul 
he would not go to sea in the new vessel. The 
other two captains had secured the talismans, but 
this poor superstitious tar had not been success- 
fui. a 

He advertised in several newspapers for one, 
and finally an old woman called upon him, and 
said : 

“‘I seed yer ’vertisement in de papers, cap’n, 
an’ I brought ye poor little Jodhnnie’s caul ; 
but——” 

At this point she began to sob pitifully, and 
she was about to begin again, when the skipper 
interrupted her, and asked : 

‘*Well, ma’am, how much d’ye want fur it ? 
And, for God’s sake, dry up yer blubberin’ !” 

And then, between her sobs, the poor woman 
told how her husband was dead, that she hersel 
had the “‘ rheumatiz,” and this caul was ‘all thac 
was left of poor Johnnie.” 

‘* And,” she continued, ‘‘’tis real hard to part 
with it, cap’n. But I’m starvin’. The neighbors 
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said that if I sold it I’d never have a day’s luck, 


and that Johnnie would come from his grave to 
torment me; but I haven’t long to live now, 


cap’n, an’ the price o’ the caul ’ll keep 
me from hungerin’.” 

Again the poor woman cried bitterly, 
and Captain Blank, smothering a huge 
storm curse, said : 

‘Well, are ye goin’ to sell it or 
not ?” 

‘“‘T must, cap’n, or I'll starve. Ilow 
much’ll ye give fur it ?” 

**Captain H bought one the other 
day for twenty pounds.” 

** Yes, cap’n, but they had three of’m 
in that family, an’ didn’t sell their luck. 
Mary Green got fifty for one that was 
on a still-born child last year.” 

“Very well; I'll give ye fifty for this 
one.” 

And in a few minutes the captain had 





handed over fifty golden sovereigns, and 


the poor widow, after kissing it frantic- 
ally, delivered the caul and went her 
way sobbing. Captain Blank at once 
deposited the talisman in his inside 
pocket, and prepared for sea with a 
light heart. 

But such instances as this are not 
numerous. People have a strong aver- 





sion to losing or selling cauls, and, as a con- 
sequence, sea captains have often to pay as 
high as one hundred pounds ($500) for one, 
and are glad to get it at that price. 

One instance is recorded where a vesscl 
having a caul on board was wrecked ; but the 
captain was saved, and as he had the talis- 
manic caul on his person, the superstition did 
not suffer. 

It is a very curious legend, and I have 
often heard the captains of our great ocean 
steamships laugh at it as superstitious folly ; 
but, as a matter of fact, that same supersti- 
tion is implanted deep in their own hearts, 
and, I venture to say, not one of them rides 
the ocean without having secreted some- 
where, on the ship or on his person, one of 
those same talismans. I know one captain, a 
most sensible man and a splendid example of 
the gentlemen who command our “ floating 
palaces,” and, to my certain knowledge, he 
paid a large sum for a child’s caul before 
taking command of his vessel. 

As a rule superstition and common sense 
do not run together; but in this one in- 
stance they are coexistent; for the knowl- 
edge that a caul is on board often secures a 
good crew, and subordination at critical mo- 
ments in vessels which have become practically 
unseaworthy. So that from this superstition two 
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good results are obtained : one, a feeling of safety 
among sailors, and the other, a channel for gain 
to the poor; for, curiously enough, among the 
children of the poor do we most often find those 
who have been born with cauls. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Geoxce C. HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Tue water in the Colorado Desert has been found, on 
examination, to proceed from the overflow of the Colorado 
River, a stream full of rapids, and running always with an 
impetuous current. It is also subject, as Captain Wheeler 
notes in the ‘‘ Geographical Surveys West of the 100th 
Meridian,” to sudden rises from violent midsummer rains 
near the sources of the Green and Grand and the Little Colo- 
rado Rivers, which flow into it. The Colorado bears to the 
sea a vast quantity of silt, and its delta is constantly un- 
dergoing modification through the reciprocal and oppos- 
ing action of the rapid current and the tides of the Gulf. 
While there is nothing impossible in the supposed ir- 
ruption of the ocean into the desert, from which it is 
separated by at least seventy miles of a land barrier (tak- 
ing Fort Yuma as a station of the desert), the physical 
convulsion requisite to produce this irruption would de- 
clare itself in ruin and devastation over an enormous area 
of country. A portion of the desert is seventy feet below 
the level of the Gulf of California, but the river descends 
from Fort Yuma 205 feet to its outlet in the Gulf. 


A PoLiTicaL question which is primarily geographical in 
character is pressing itself upon the attention of men in 
Venezuela, and must before long seriously interest Amer- 
ican statesmen. This is the question of the boundary line 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. The definitive 
occupation of British Guiana dates from 1803, when the 
Essequibo River was the western boundary of the colony. 
What has occurred in later years is fairly told by M. 
Veloz Goiticoa, in an Address before the Bordeaux Athé- 
née. In 1836 the Governor of Demerara declared in a 
paper laid before Parliament that the River Pomercon, 
which is to the west of the Essequibo, ought to be con- 
sidered as the boundary of British Guiana. In 1840 the 
British Government sent Schomburgk to survey the coun- 
try. He made a map which pushed the frontier of the 
English colony further to the west than before; but the 
protests of the Venezuelan Envoy were so successful that 
Schomburgk’s posts were removed by order of the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana, January 31st, 1842. Efforts 
to settle the matter once for all were frequently renewed, 
but without avail, and, after Lord Salisbury's accession to 
power the English encroachments assumed a more and 
more threatening aspect, which coincided with the dis- 
covery of gold and silver mines and precious stones in the 
territory claimed by both countries. Venezuela made a 
formal protest in 1887 against these advances of the Eng- 
lish domination, and the British Minister left Caracas ; 
and the following year the Governor of Demerara pro- 
claimed the formation of the Northern District in Barima, 
a region indisputably belonging to Venezuela; and, at 
present, the English put forward a claim to the mouth 
of the Orinoco, steadily refusing the Venezuelan proposi- 
tion for the final settlement of the dispute by arbitration. 
When it is censidered that very few boundaries, even in 


long-settled countries, have been established with scien- 
tific precision, it is manifest that a reference to arbitra- 
tion is the one method of securing justice for a feeble 
state in a controversy with a great power; and in ques- 
tions affecting the integrity of a nation’s domain every 
other nation is interested to see justice done. 


Tue scientific mission of Messrs. Rousson and Willems 
to Tierra del Fuego has not added much to what Ramon 
Lista had already told us. The Frenchmen found the 
climate by no means rigorous, though the nights were 
always cold, and there was a great deal of wind, partic- 
ularly from the west, blowing often at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour. In the coldest months there was very little 
snow, but the natives said it was a mild winter. The Ona 
Indians are gigantic in stature, sometimes attaining 6 feet 
6 inches in height, and resembling in type other American 
Indians. The country was full of birds, but quadrupeds 
were fewin number. Magnetic iron abounded. The north- 
ern part of the island is destitute of trees, but the grass is 
excellent, and one great farm has already 20,000 sheep and 
6,000 cattle. This is the future industry of Tierra del 
Fuego, as it is already that of Patagonia, especially in the 
portion bordering the Strait of Magellan. 


Proressor Sarrnorr, of the University of Kazan, has 
visited and described the Tcheremiss, a people of Finnish 
race, settled on the Volga and Viatka Rivers, and number- 
ing 312,000. Their country is divided into mountain and 
meadow land. The mountaineers are agriculturists, while 
the lowlanders follow the chuse; and the Greek Church 
makes converts among the former, though most of the 
people are still pagans. ‘Their gods are numerous, and 
sacrifices are offered to them in a grove. The Tcheremiss 
believe in a future state and in the return of the dead to 
this world, often as evil spirits. The unmarried women 
return, for instance, as the spirits of fever. Bridal gar- 
ments are buried with a young girl. Polygamy prevails 
among the pagans, and in some districts it is the practice 
to carry off a wife by force. The dwellings, clothing, etc., 
of the Tcheremiss are like those of the Russians, among 
whom they live. 


TcuernicHEFr’s exploration of the Petchora basin has 
extended over the vast tundra called Malo-Timanskaya. 
This stretches from the Lower Petchora, northwestwardly 
to the shore of the Arctic, 270 miles, with a breadth of 
from 130 to 140 miles. A chain of low hills runs through 
the centre of this region; the plains on both sides of the 
hills are covered with moss, and watered by numerous 
streams and lakes, all full of fish. 


Tue Volga, it appears, is being silted up in places by 
the reckless destruction of the forests. The boatmen on 
the river find the wood a cheaper fuel than coal, and they 
have stripped the banks of the river for miles to such an 
extent that the government is now called upon to take 
measures for replanting and protecting the forests. Neg- 
lect of precaution is producing also a disastrous effect in 
the harbor of Salonica, on the Egean. The Vardar River 
has pushed its delta to the neighborhood of Cape Kara- 
Burun, and unless something is done for the removal of 
the banks the harbor will be closed. 


-M. Josepn Martin describes the country on the north- 
ern boundary of Thibet as the most interesting region he 
has explored. The highest peaks of the great chain are 
from 20,000 to 23 000 feet above the sea; ond the mount- 
ains abound in game. The yaks, or humped cattle, are 














remarkably fine and large, especially in the northwestern 
part of the Koko-Nor Province. The roads and mountain 
passes are very few, and the inhabitants conceal, as far as 
possible, the knowledge of them. M. Martin studied the 
geology with great care, and reports the existence of rich 
mineral districts. 


Mr. J. J. M. pe Groor, a Chinese scholar in the service 
of the Netherlands-India Government, has made a special 
study of the Chinese emigration, with the following con- 
clusions: The territory which furnishes the emigrants is 
in the Province of Foh-Kien, in Southeastern China. The 
country is mountainous and barren, and there falls but 
little rain. Water is drawn by a wheel or by the Egyptian 
shadoof, and the soil produces only potatoes and a few 
other vegetables, besides some rice of poor quality. The 
roads are mere paths, often the dry bed of a torrent, and 
the communication is principally by water. The natural 
forests have almost disappeared, so that fuel is scarce, and 
long periods of drought alternate with inundations caused 
by heavy rains. The population, never very dense in this 
region, has been greatly reduced by emigration. There 
is, according to Mr. de Groot, no reason to dread the in- 
vasion of the Mongols, as it is called in other countries to 
which the Chinese turn for the means of livelihood. 'The 
emigration seems likely to diminish as Foh-Kien becomes 
depopulated, and, with the establishment of enterprises 
for internal development, to be directed into the other 
provinces of the empire. 


M. Ponet, who accompanies M. Paul Crampel (incor- 
rectly reported as having been put to death with all his 
party by cannibals), writes from the Ubangi that the ex- 
pedition had met with success, and had reached a point 
at 5° 11’ 23" N. Lat., and 20° 47’ E. Long., about halfway 
toward Lake Tchad, the objective of so many efforts at 
this time on the part of the three powers, England, 
France and Germany. Three rivers had been surveyed : 
the Umbella, flowing nérthwest ; the Como, turning to the 
northeast ; and the Kanja, which flows to the east. French 
flags were distributed to six tribes. M. Ponel’s recon- 
noissance had separated him from M. Crampel for about 
twenty days. When they met again, the whole expedition 
embarked on the Kwango, bound to the north. At the 
first stopping-place the French were told of a camp of 
Turgus, Arabs, that is, from the Soudan, drawn to the far 
interior by hope of trade. The native account of these 
visitors left no doubt of their identity, and a Langwassi 
chief informed Ponel and Crampel that, five days’ march 
to the northwest, there was a station which the Turgus 
visited twice a year to provide themselves with ivory and 
women. M. Ponel started for this station, while M. Cram- 
pel ascended the Kwango for 120 miles, finding that it 
flowed steadily to the east-northeast, and, therefore, away 
from the line of march toward Lake Tchad. He returned 
to join M. Ponel at Makabo. 


Ir is proper to note the opening of the new route from 
Europe to Japan and China by way of the Canadian rail- 
roads and the line of steamers from Vancouver to Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai. The gain in time by this route is 
considerable, and its effect upon the development of 
British Columbia and the Dominion, and, less directly, 
upon the commercial movement of the world, must soon 
be sensibly felt. 


Ir has hitherto been supposed that the chain of the 
Southern Alps, in the South Island of New Zealand, was 
unbroken throughout its extent, but Mr. Brodrick, of the 
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Survey Department, has discovered two passes, by which 
the chain may be crossed—the Sealy Pass, 5,800 feet high, 
at the head of the Great Godley Glacier; and another, the 
Huxley Pass, 5,529 feet high, between the Huxley and the 
Landsborough Rivers. There is a good road for part of 
the way through the Sealy Pass, but seven miles of it have 
to be made over the glacier, and it does not seem likely 
that the discovery will be turned to account. Mr. Brodrick 
condemns the Huxley Pass as no better than a tolerable 
footpath. 


Space will not permit more than a brief reference in 
this place to the results of the Alaska expedition sent out 
by Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. Both parties en- 
dured very unusual hardships and privations, but they 
have added much to the knowledge of the geography and 
the natural history of Alaska, and the Yukon River begins 
to be seen in something like its real proportions. 


Mons. H. Pirtier has written an account of an explora- 
tion, undertaken during the past year, of the River San 
Juan and the shores of the Bay of Salinas, in Costa Rica. 
He traced a barometric profile across the central plateau 
and the Cordillera, and along the San Carlos River to its 
junction with the San Juan; and his collections of the 
fauna and flora of Costa Rica are very full. 


Lieut. Lucien N. B. Wyse, who returned to France last 
May from a mission to Colombia, in the interest of the 
wrecked Panama Canal, brought back with him some. 
serious contributions to the geography of that little-known 
country. He ascended several peaks of the Andes, and 
found that, so far from sinking, as many have reported to 
be the case with this chain, the mountains are, according 
to his measurements, from 300 to 400 feet higher than 
their recorded altitudes. He found the lowest depression 
(excepting that of the gorge of the Tequendama Fall) by 
which the plain of Bogota could be reached, to be at Bo- 
caja, at an altitude of 8,620 feet, on a level with the plain 
of Bogotd. It is through this pass that he believes the 
railway to the plateaux of Cundinamarca and Boyacd must 
be pushed from the River Magdalena. A plateau as ele- 
vated and as broad as that on which Bogotd stands, and 
covering portions of the States of Cauca, Antioquia and 
Bolivar, is not found on any of the maps. 





° 
OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 

We take great pleasure in announcing that the next 
number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Montury (for Oc- 
tober, 1891) will contain the opening installment of a new 
serial story, entitled ‘‘ A Terrible Case,” written expressly 
for this magazine, by Etta W. Pierce. The name of this 
favorite novelist is sufficient to assure to our readers a 
literary treat of the highest order; and we venture to 
predict for the new story a success which shall equal, if 
not surpass, that of any previous work of the gifted au- 
thor of ‘‘ Heron’s Wife,” etc. It is full of color and dra- 
matic force, taking a powerful hold upon tke reader’s 
attention at the very outset. Every lover of romantic 
fiction should secure the October number of Frank Les- 
Liz's Porvtark Montaty, and read the opening chapters 
of ‘“‘A Terrible Case.” It is destined to be 


sensation of the season. 


the literary 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A new envelope folding machine possesses several novel 
features, including the use of boxed or inside cams, which 
obviate the necessity for springs in producing the differ- 
ent movements of the mechanism, and thus increase the 
smoothness of working and durability of the apparatus. 
Ry means of an ingenious adjustable appliance the envel- 
opes have any desired amount of bulk or roundness of the 
edges imparted to them. This operation makes the envel- 
ope more convenient for use, and also adds to its strength 
by lessening the liability to split at the edges. After fold- 
ing, the envelopes are transferred to wired divisions on 
the periphery of a revolving wheel at the rear of the ma- 
chine, where they are dried by currents of hot or cold air 
forced through perforators in pipes coiled at the sides of 
the wheel. The envelopes are afterward dropped into a 
race and gradually advanced to a table where an attendant 
is waiting to band them. All the operations, from the 
placing of the blanks to the receipt of the finished envelope, 
are entirely automatic, and a single machine is capable of 
making from 30,000 to 40,000 envelopes a day. 


In a recent lecture Edward Atkinson stated that with 
nine-tenths of the people the cost of maintaining life ex- 
ceeds half the income. The cause of this is, in many in- 
stances, waste of fuel and improperly cooked food. Mr. 
Atkinson showed that with the improved culinary appli- 
ances, which are fortunately becoming daily better known, 
the cost of feeding anybody would range from twenty 
cents a day for a hard-working man to twelve and a half 
cents a day for a woman doing very light work. The 
“Aladdin” stove, by which Mr. Atkinson accomplished 
these wonderful results, is simply an iron box, about 
eighteen inches long by fourteen in height and width. Itis 
inclosed in a case made of wood pulp. Under it is an or- 
dinary lamp burning about a quart of kerosene oil in eight 
hours. All the heat is retained in the oven, and it is 
never higher than 360°. There is absolutely no smell, 
and the food is cooked without distilling the juices or des- 
iccating the solids. With this oven all there is to do is to 
put in the food and the lamp does the rest. No attention 
whatever is required. With it anyone can cook, and cook 
well. In addition to the Aladdin oven, Mr. Atkinson has 
invented a workman's dinner pail, in which a dinner of 
two courses can be carried to the workshop and cooked 
over an ordinary lamp during the morning, ready for con- 


sumption at the noon hour. : 


A MACHINE has been designed for making bricks and 
tiles on the semi-dry process. The clay or material to be 
formed into bricks is fed into a hopper in a loose and 
granulated state. The finished is delivered as the charger 
returns to refill the empty mold. Each brick receives four 
distinct presses, whereby the air is thoroughly expressed. 
All the labor required is one man to tip the clay into the 
grinding pan and one boy to take off the bricks as the 
machine delivers them. Among the various purposes for 
which this machine is employed, besides brick and tile 
making, are the forming of purple ore, or ‘ blue billy,” 
into briquettes for the smelting furnace, the forming of 
nickel oxide into cakes for the assaying furnace, the form- 
ing of dry cement compound into blocks ready for clinker- 
ing, and the pressing of coal and coke briquettes. 


Tae threatened diminution in the supply of gutta per- 
cha is a matter of considerable commercial importance, 
and any practical substitute for such a useful material is 


sure to be eagerly received. A Portuguese scientist is said 
to have discovered an excellent and abundant substitute 
for gutta percha in the solidified fluid which issues from a 
plant generally cultivated for hedges in the Concan dis- 
trict. It is said that this material is insoluble in water, 
softens under heat and hardens in the cold. It receives, 
moreover, and retains a given molded shape, can be cast 
into very thin sheets, and is capable to take the most mi- 
nute impressions on its surface. Though white when it flows 
from the tre2, in its dried shape it is of chocolate color, 
resembling gutta percha. 


Tue degree of delicacy which has been attained in the 
application of the radio-micrometer for the measurement 
of radiant heat—viz., from a candle, a fire, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, or anything else which radiates heat 
through space—is marvelous. An appreciable effect is 
produced on the radio-micrometer by a candle placed two 
miles away, at which distance its light is almost comparable 
to that of a barely visible nebula. The latest measure- 
ments by Professor Boys shows that the heat of the lunar 
rays can be definitely determined as 150,000 times greater 
than those ofa candle twenty feet away. The difference of 
radiation between a moon nineteen days old, which goes 
through the sky with its dark edge foremost, and the nine- 
day moon, in which the bright edge goes forward, and the 
diminished heat at the terminator, as compared with the 
luminous part of the disk, show in a wonderful way the 
discriminating power of the instrument. Professor Boys's 
experiments fully confirm the inference drawn from earlier 
observations—that the heat of the moon does not accumu- 
late by penetrating beneath her surface. It lasts only 
from moment to moment as supplied by the sun. 


Many contrivances have been invented for approaching 
wild fowl, but the most recent is a semi-submergible steam 
launch described in the English newspapers of late date. 
This launch is 30 feet long over all, with an extreme 
breadth of 6 feet 6 inches, and depth of 3 feet 3 inches. 
She is constructed entirely of mild steel (galvanized), the 
hull being divided into watertight compartments along the 
sides and at the ends. The main object in having these 
watertight compartments is to fill them with water, in order 
to immerse or sink the launch at will to the height above 
water of an ordinary shooting punt. This is accomplished 
by a special steam pump connected with the engines, ca- 
pable of filling the compartments, equally, in about five 
minutes, and of emptying them in six minutes, whilst per- 
fect safety is insured by locking up the water in the vari- 
ous compartments, thus preventing any danger from roll- 
ing, etc., when under way. The launch is propelled by 
compound surface condensing machinery indicating 18 
horse power, and on the measured mile the boat attained 
a speed of eight knots with the compartments empty, and 
six and a half knots with them full. She was very steady 
and stable in each condition under steam, and the engines 
worked practically without noise. The funnel is maJe to 
lower on approaching the birds, and the launch then 
will show nothing above the water more than an ordinary 
shooting punt. The steering wheel is forward, so that the 
gunner can direct the course of the launch himself, as 
well as take aim with the gun. 


A PROMINENT technical journal says: ‘‘ How long will 
builders of cable railways pile up huge blocks of solid 
brick for the walls of their power houses? Can’t they be 
made to understand that steel, and steel alone, is the only 
material which will render their power p'ants a cheap, 
economical and indestructible shelter?” 
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